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f jos riſe and origin of the moſt valuable 
part of human knowledge is chiefly deri- 
ved from the great variety of wholeſome In- 
ſtructions in all profitable and polite literature, 
which our Anceſtors have delivered, in order to 
improve and enrich the minds of their poſterity ; 
and their doctrines and principles are ſo agreeable 
to reaſon and the moſt ſerious ſentiments of man- 
kind, as to afford the greateſt advantages, and 
the happieſt and moſt benefical effects. E or, by 
reaſon of theſe golden remains of antiquity, we 
are eaſily made acquainted with the laws of na- 
tions, the duties of civil ſociety, and the princi- 
ples of true religion, wherein not only the weigh- 
ty affairs of the government of the world, the 
greateſt and moſt important concerns in this life, 
are wholly included, but with which our intereſt 
in that to come is cloſely connected. And that 
the judicious reader may in a little time, and 
without difficulty, reap the benefit of what is 
thus deſigned for his good, we here preſent him 
with this work, being a magazine of choice mo- 
ral precepts, grave admonitions, divine ſentences, 
with an abundance of very edifying and political 
maxims for the true regulation of moral conduct; 

the whole containing not only uſeful and excel. 
lent matter, but the quinteſſence of what is de- 
livered in the works of the moſt eminent writers, 
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with many illuſtrious examples of the greateſt 
and moſt noble virtues, together with their rules 
of patience, humility, juſtice, &c. which have 
been by all civilized nations, always deſervedly 
celebrated and eſteemed, being cleanſed and re- 
fined from the dregs of tive: 2þ 


What we have here collected are laid down 
juſt as delivered to us by the ancients, in a na- 
tural, diſtinct, and eaſy ſtile : the ſentences are } 
copious, in pleafing brevity, each carrying with 
it a kind of lofty ſtate and majeſty, and flowing 
with a delightful elegancy, and banquetting-like 
variety, all ſweetened with ſundry moving, lively 
and apt ſimilitudes. What can be more edify- 
ing than to converſe with, and be adviſed by, the 


wi eſt men of all ages; and how ineſtimable is 


the worth and excellency of knowledge ; but how 
inexcuſable are the errors that are committed | 
through 1gnorance, which might have been with 
eaſe avoided ? Here you have the plaineſt direc- | 
tions, and the ſureſt guide to knowledge, with 
the readieſt method to the attaining the moft 
commendable qualities that adorn the honeſt 
and good. The main defign of this treatiſe is to 
repreſent unto you the amiableneſs of virtue, and 
the odiouſnefs of vice; the wiſdom of righteouſ- 
neſs, and the folly of ſin : the conſequences of 
vice are the hatred of all good men here, and i 
everlaſting deſtruction hereafter ; whereas virtue | 
gains the favour of virtuous perſons in this life, 
and eternal happineſs in the world come. 
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Thomas Ethell, Wolverhampton 
William Evans, Wolverhampton {W©& 


Aaron Evans, Briſtol T 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Mr. William Evans, Briſtol 

David Evans, Exeter 

Richard Everett, Devizes 

William Eves, London 

Mrs. Eyre, Bath 

James Eyre, Coventry 

Nathaniel Eyre, Mancheſter 
F 


MN. William Fabine, Andover 
Nathaniel Falkner, Oxford 

Matthew Falkner, Mancheſter 

Thomas Farmer, Ludlow 

pleaſant Fenn, Cowes, Iſle of 

Wight 
Mrs. Mary Fenton, Bridgwater 
William Feepound, Stafford 


Martin Fiander, Poole, 


John Fiander, Lymington 

B. Fiddes, Sarum 

— Fidkin, Bewdley 

Thomas Fieldhouſe, Wolverhamp- 
ton 

Abraham Fietding, Warminſter 

John Fildes, Upton-upon-Severn 

Benjamin Fiſher, Stroudwater 

Bartholomew Fiſher, Witney 

William Fiſher, Briſtoi 

Ralph Fletcher, Gloceſter 

Thomas Fletcher, Bur ford 

James Fletcher, Briftol 

Philip Fletcher, Briſtol 

Mrs, Alies, Floud, Exeter 

Thomas Floud, Exeter 

Nicholas Floud, Dartmouth 

Thomas Flower, Briſtol 

Mis Rebecca Fly, Taunton 

Benjamin Follett, 'Topſham 

Alderman Ford, Bath 

Robert Ford, Bridgwater 

Alexander Forſyth, Sarum 

Joſeph Foſter, Birmingham 

John Foſter, Bath 

The Rev. Aaron Faſter, Wells 

The Rev. James Foſter, Sarum 

The Rev. William Foot, Briſtol 

George Fownes, Briſtol 

William Fox, Willinall 

Miſs. Phillis Foxwell, Shipton- 
Mallet 

John France, Mancheſter 

Thomas Francis, Cowes, Iſle of 
Wight 

George Franklin, Briſtol 

Thomas Freeman, Bridgwater 

William Freeman, Bridgwater 


— 


Richard Gorle, Worceſter 
b 


XIII 
Mr. Willlam French, Briſtol 
John Freer, Birmingham 
Abraham Frizwell, Briſtol 
Benjamin Frogatt, Birmingham 
Cornelius Fry, Briſtol 
J. Fryer, Bewdley 
Madam Fulford, Barnſtaple 
Furnell, Marlbro', Wilts 
Joſiah Fuſſell, Briſtol i 
Joſeph Fuſſell, Wells 
G 


R. Abraham Gadd, Briſtol 
Henry Gadfield, Witney, 
William Gale, Briſtol 
Sermon Gaisford, Briſtol 
Samuel Gannidge, Worceſter | 
William Gant, Briſtol 
William Gardner, Stroudwater 
John Gardner, Faulkland, near 
Bath 
William Garnſey, Briſtol 
Edmund Garvey, Bath 
William Gaft, Sarum 
The Rev. John Gaunt, Birming- 
ham 
Andrew Gaylard, Briſtol 
William Geaſt, Dudley, 
Thomas Gee, Briſtol 
Thomas Geere, jun. Chiceſter 
ames Geriſh, Briſtol, 2 books 
ames Getley, Briſtol 
Henry Gibbs, currier, Barnſtaple 
ames Gill, Cowes, Iſle of Wight 
harles Gil, Bath 
George Gilbert, Tiverton 
Thomas Giles, Briſtol 
Edward Giles, Briſtol 
John Gittoe, Briſtol 
Miſs Mary Glajes, Birmingham 
Roger Glandfil, Briſtol 
John Glanvill, Exeter 
Miſs S. Glaſs, Briſtol 
Thomas Glaves, Coventry 
Thomas Gliddon, Oakhampton 
R. Goadby, Sherborne 
The Rev. Peter Good, Romſey, 
Ralph Good, Ringwood 
James Goddard, jun. Sarum 
Samuel Godden, Bradford 
William Godfrey, Exeter 
Philip Godſal, London 
T. Goolden, Worceſter. 
Joſeph Gordon, Eſq; Bath 
Thomas Gorle, Worceſter 


„ — 
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XIV 
Mr. William Gorton, Briſtol 
John Gorton, Briſtol 
ohn Gorton, Mancheſter 
ohn Goſs, Teingmouth, Devon, 
James Gough, Briſtol 
James Gough, Mancheſter 
John Gould, Briſtol 
John Grafton, Rowington, War- 
wickſhire 
William Grane, Worceſter 
Joſeph Granger, Bath 
Archibald Grant, Chicheſter 
Thomas Grantham, jun. Wood- 
ſtock 
Mrs. Graves, Worceſter 
James Greaves, Birmingham 
William Gregſon, Mancheſter 
Thomas Green, New-ſtreet, Bir- 
mingham 
Thomas Green, Snow-hill, Bir- 
mingham 
Thomas Green, Wolverhampton 
John Green, Stafford 
_—_ Green, Mancheſter 
obert Green, Worceſter 
Richard Green, Gloceſter 
William Green, Briſtol 
George Green, Briſtol 
William Green, Havant - 
Miſs Suſan Green, Wolverhampton 
Richard Greening, Ware, near 
Torrington 
George Greenway, r 
Francis Grevile, Briſtol 
Robert Gribble, Barnſtaple 
Mrs. Grice, Birmingham 
Griffin, Lavington, Wilts, 
Edward Griffith, Kidderminſter 
Mrs. M, Griffiths, Barnſtaple 
The Rev. Tho, Griffiths, Burford 
William Griffiths, Walſall 
John Grime, Stroudwater 
Joſeph Grimes, Briſtol! 
Robert Griſt, Briſtol 
Thomas Grood, Oakhampton 
Thomas Grove, Bilſton 
Kingſmill Grove, Briſtol 
Robert Grundy, Mancheſter 
Barnett Gueſt, Birmingham 
oſeph Gueſt, Birmingham 
homas Gueſt, Bath 
Henry Guillingham, Ringwoctl 
John Gunſton, Eſq; Ilminſter, So- 
merſet 


— — 
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SUBCSRIBERS NAMES. 


Mr. Thomas Guy, Chicheſter 


John Gwillim, Philip's-Norton, 


Somerſet. 
Martin Gye, Bath 


H 
R. Andrew Haberfield, Bridg- 
water 
Thomas Hadley, Birmingham 
Miſs Sarah Hadley, Birmingham 
Mrs, Cath, Hale, Stone 
Capt. Hale, Exeter 
H. Hale, Briſtol 
Edward Hallett, Bath 
Henry Hallett, Briſtol 


Charles Hall, Andover 


Roger Hall, Andover 
William Halls, Bideford 
ames Hallows, Birmingham 
oſeph Ham, Exeter 
ev. William Hammond, Rector of 
Shaftſbury 
Henry Hammond, Worceſter 
Iſaac Hann, Bridgwater 
George Hannaford, Briſtol 
— Hanniforth, Lymington 
ſaac Hancock, Taunton 
Thomas Handcock, Bath 
Richard Handford, Briſtol 
Thomas Hands, Birmingham 
Nathan Hanks, Stroudwater 
ohn Hanſon, Bilſton 
Jotn Williams Harding, Briſtol 
ichard Hardman, Worceſter 
Mrs. Sarah Harewell, Cirenceſter 
ohn Harris, Bath 
oſeph Harris, Kidderminſter 
Mrs. Mary Harris, Bridgwater 
James Harris, Bideford 
John Harriſon, Stratford-on-Avon 
James Harrifon, Warrington 
V.iſs Eliz. Harriſon, Liverpool 
Nit Ann Harriſon, Liverpool 
Mrs. Jane Harley, Walſall 
Daniel Harrold, Exeter 
Humphrey Harper, Mancheſter 
Thomas Harper, Sarum 
Abiez. Harper, Briſtol 
Samuel Harper, Briſtol 
James Hart, Briſtol 
Henry Hart, Briſtol 
William Hart, Bradford 
Richard Hart, Exeter ' 
Edward Hart, Wolverhampton 


Rev. Mr, Harte, canon of Wind or 
Mr. William 
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Mr. William Hartland, Briſtol 
Miſs Hartnoll, Tiverton 
John Hartnoll, Barnſtaple 
Samuel Harvey, jun. Birmingham 
Samuel Harward, Tewkeſbury 
James Haſſal, Kidderminſter 
Richard Hatt, Briſtol 
Narciſſus Hatherley, Bideford 
John Hathway, Briſtol 
William Hawkes, Eſq; Birming- 
ham 
The Rev. William Hawkes, Bir- 
mingham | 
William Hawkins, Bridgwater 
ohn Haydon, Briſtol 
illam Haydon, Bath 
Thomas Hayhurſt, Briſtol 
Joſeph Hayter, jun. Sarum 
ichard Hayward, Briſtol 
Philip Hayward, Briſtol 
Samuel Hazard, Bath 
Benjamin Hazell, Gloceſter 
Miſs Mary Heard, Bideford 
Hiram Heath, Birmingham 
Thomas Heath, Barnſtaple 
Matthew Heathfieid, Woodbury , 
Devon. 
B. S. Heaton, Birmingham 
Thomas Hedges, Briſtol 
Mrs. Hedges, Bath 
Capt. Conway Heighington, Briſtol 
William Heely, Birmingham 
Mrs. Henſhaw, Liverpool 
Col. Hering, Bath 
William Herne, London 
James Hewitt, Wolverhampton 
William H. Heywood, Bideſord 
Iſaac Hibbard, Briſtol 
Titus Hibbert, Mancheſter 
Edward Hicks, Cork, in Ireland 
William Hicks, joiner, Exeter 
Miſs Hide, Worceſter 
Joſeph Higginſon, Coventry 
Thomas Highway, Birmingham 
Daniel Hill, Birmingham 
William Hill, Bilſton 
William Hill, Wolverhampton 
Richard Hill, Worceſter 
Kichard Hill, Briſtol 
William Hill, Bath 
Mrs. Hill, Bath 
Philip Hill, Barnſtaple 
Thomas Hill, Exeter 
Chriſtopher Hill, Exeter 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. xv 


| Mr. Edmund Hilliard, London 
Thomas Hillier, Frome 
Thomas Hinton, London 
| Henry Hinxman, Sarum 
Miſs Bidlake Hiorn, Torrington 
= Hippiſley, Shipton-Mallett 
ichael Hird, Briſtol 
Hirtzel, Exeter 
ohn Hobbens, Walſall 
homas Hobbins, Worceſter 
The Rev. Jeffery Hobbs, South - 
Molton 
Geo, Hobbs, junr. South-Molton 
William Hood, Newport, Salop 
Thomas Hodge, Tiverton 
Daniel Hogg, Stroudwater 
| Joſeph Hoill, jun. Briſtol 
Ralph Holden, Briſtol 
oſeph Holder, Upton-on-Severn 
illiam Holdftock, Bath 
Rev. William Hole, South-Molton 


| Wm. Hole, Briſtol 


The Worſhipful Lewis Hole, mayor 
of South-Molton 


| Thomas Hole, Taviſtock 


William Holme, Stockport 
Roger Holmes, Walſall 
William Hollingworth, Stockport 
Thomas Holloway, Bridgwater 
{ Wm. Holt, Stial, near Stockport 
William Homer, Bilſton 
— Hooper, Briſtol 

ohn Hopper, Briſtol 
John Hopkins, Briſtol 
Lewis Hopkins, Bromyard, Here- 

fordſhire 

William Hopton, Briſtol 
Charles Horne, Birmingham 
Thomas Horner, Stockbridge 
| Joſeph Hornblower, Birmingham 

John Horſey, Ringwood 
Joſeph Hoult, Mancheſter 
William Houndle, Barnſtaple 
Mrs. Sarah Houſham, Bridgwater, 
James Howard, Bideford 
Robert Howarth, Mancheſter 
Matthew Howell, Briſtol 
Thomas Howell, Bath 
Thomas Howſe, Cirenceſter 
— Hubbuck, Marlbro', Wilts 
George Huckelbridge, Bath 
— Hudden, Poole 

rs. Hughes, Coventry 
William Hughes, Worceſter 


b 2 Mr. Joſeph 
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xvi SUBSCRIBE 


Mr. Joſeph Hughes, Briſtol 
Joſeph Hughes, Bath 
William Hull, Sarum P 4 


Hull, Briſtol 

Thomas Humphris, Gloceſter 

Robert Humphrys, Upton-upon- 
Severn 

John Humphrys, Frome 

Thomas Humphreys, Bridgwater 

ern Hundley, Worceſter 

Joſeph Hunt, London 

Edward Hunt, Birmingham 

Richard Hunt, Park-ſtreet, Wal- 
ſall 

Richard Hunt, cooper, Walſall 

James Hunt, Burford 

George Hunt, Woodſtock 

Richard Hunt, Bradford 

Joſeph Hunt, Exeter 

Hunt, Endford, Wilts 

John Hunt, Barnſtaple 

joſeph Hurley, Bedminſter, So- 
merſet 

William Hurne, Briſtol 

William Hurſt, Upton-on-Severn 

George Huſſey, Winborne 

Robert Huſſey, Havant 

John Hutchinſon, Stourbridge 

John Hyatt, London 

James Hyatt, Shipton-Mallet 

John Hyde, Poole 

Charles Hyde, Stockport 

— Jon. Hyde, Stockport 

1 


MX. William Jackman, Ando- 
ver 


John Jackſon, Birmingham 

Philip James, London 

Benjamin James, Stratford-upon- 
Avon 

John James, Briſtol 

William James, Briſtol 

Jeremiah James, Bath 

Mrs. Mary James, Bridgwater 

_ Janney, Adlington, Che- 

re 


Thomas Jefferſon, Bridgnorth 

Thomas ſeffett, Wooditock 

John] ery, Ringwood 
harles Jennings, Briſtol 

W. L. Jennings, Briſtol 

Daniel Jenkins, Briſtol 

— Jeſſon, Wolverhampton 


ohn Jevon, Tipton, Staffordſhire 


RS NAMES. 


Mr. John Jewell, Bideford 
Thomas Niffe, Coventry 

John Incledon, Bideford 

T. Ingram, Birmingham 
Maſter Fr: ncis Inman, Briſtol! 
Henry Johns, B riſtol 

Joſeph Johnſon, Exeter 
Robert Johnſon, Bideford 
Nathaniel Johnſon, Warrington 
Jehn Johnſon, Warrington 
Caley Johnſon, Mancheſter 


ham 

Iſaac Jones, Walſall 

ohn — Whitchurch 

homas Jones, Worceſter 
Edward jones, Worceſter 

Mrs. Sarah Jones, Worceſter 
William Jones, Shravely Wear, 
Worceſterſhire 

The Rev, Philip Jones, Upton- 
, upon-Severn 

Edward Jones, Briſtol 

Capt. John Jones, Briſtol 

| ohn ſor grocer, Briſtol 


John Jones, Brightſmith, Briſtol 


homas Jones, Briſtol 
wart ney Briſtol 
Richard Jones, Briſtol 
eremiah Jones, Briſtol 
| Thomas Jones, Briſtol 

Arthur Jones, Bath 
Samuel Jones, Bath 
Jones, watchmaker, Bath 
William Jones, Barnſtaple 
Thomas Jordan, Birmingham 
William — Bradford 
— Joyce, Coventry 

illiam Judd, Bath 
3 Jukes, Birmingham 

J. Gloceſter 

K 

MS. Kavanayh, Bath 


ter 
Thomas Kaynes, Eridgwater 
James Keating, Stratſord- upon 
Avon 
Richard Kebby, Weſtbury 
— Keeling, Stafford 
ichard Keeling, Mancheſter 


ohn Kelſon, Bradford 


John Kelſon, Briſtol 
| 


uliam Kennaway, Exeter 
Mrs, Kendcell 


Richard Jones and Co, Birming- 


Deputy John Kay, Mancheſ- 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES 


Mrs. Kendell, Birmingham 

Mr, William Kenderdine, Stafford 
William Kennedy, Mancheſter 
Robert Keene, Coventry 

Mrs. Kenney, Bideford 

Alexander Kent, Birmingham 
Thomas Kent, Wolverhampton 
John Kent, Worceſter 

Samuel Kenyon, Mancheſter 


Thomas Kighley, Mancheſter 


Mrs, Eliz. Kimber, Bideford 
James Kimpland, Barnſtaple 
Ephrim King, Coventry 
Samuel King, Briſtol 


William King, Bedminſter, Somer- 


ſet 


Edward King, Twiverton, near 
Bath 


James Kingſbury, Worceſter 


Thomas Knight, Bath 
John Knight, Shipton-Mallet 


| William Knight, Sarum 


Thomas Knowles, Poole 


. Kruckenberg, Birmingham 
homas Kyrke, Mancheſter 
Arnold Kyrke, Mancheſter 
L 


7 Knowles, Andover 


MR. Thomas Lace, Liverpool 
The young Ladies at Mrs. 
Sydenham's boarding - ſchool, 
Barnſtaple 
James Lajus, Bath 
Thomas Lake, South-Molton 
Gerard Lambertz, Exeter 


Thomas Lampitt, Woodſtock 


ſeph Lander, Stafford 
enjamin Lane, Birmingham 


Miſs Lane, Wolverhampton 
Anthony Lane, Wolver 


pton 


William Lane, Exeter 


The Rev. Samuel Lavington, Bi- 


deford 
Samuel Lavy, London 
= Law, Wolverhampton 
ichard Law, Wolverhampton 
William Laws, Warminſter 
Robert Lax, Wells 
Leigh Layland, Warrington 
Mrs. Sarah Lea, Birmingham 
John Lea, Wolverhampton 
avid Lea, Burford 
Charles Leach, Stockbridge 
Robert Leaver, Andover 


| 


| 


XV11 
Miſs Mary Leaverſuch, Andover 
Mr. Edward Lee, Briſtol 
Edward Lee, Pinhoe, Devon 
Thomas Lees, Stafford 
Robert Lemon, Barnſtaple 
Iſaac Leſter, Poole 
ohn Levett, Exeter 
'homas Lewis, Dudley 
_ Lewis, Stratford-on-Avon 
tephen Lewis, Briſtol, 2 books 
William Lewis, Briſtol 
Robert Lewis, Barnſtaple 
Ralph Lewys, Worceſter 
Thomas Llewellin, Briſtol 
| Toſeph Llewellin, Briſtol 
illiam Light, Bath 
Samuel Lightbourn, Coventry 
Benjamin Line, Birmingham 
William Linney, Cheſter 
Samuel Littlehales, Kidderminſter 
ohn Lock, Bridgwater 
dmund Locke, Barnſtaple 
Wadham Locke, Devizes 
John Lockey, London 
Mrs. Eliz. Lockyer, Bridgwater 
Wakeman Long, Upton-on-Severn 
Thomas Long, Gloceſter | 
Robert Long, Eſq; Exeter 
Miſs Betty Long, Bath 
Jonathan Long, Briſtol 
Charles Longmore, Walſall 
Stephen Longmore, Walſall 
Samuel Loring, Exeter 
uw Looſmore, Barnſtaple 
ichard Lovatt, Birmingham 
The Rev, Edmund Lovell, canon 
of Wells 
_ Lovell, Wells 
rs. Louis, Exeter 
ames Lowe, Mancheſter 
James Lowe, Warrington 
amuel Lowe, jun, Worceſter 
Charles Lowe, Bideford 
Miſs Mary Lowbridge, Birming- 
ham 
Mrs. Frances Lowman, Bridgwa- 
ter 
ohn Lowndes, Stockport 
illiam Lloyd, Coventry 
Charles Lloyd, Birmingham 
Richard Lloyd, Mancheſter 
ohn Lloyd, Worceſter 
he Rev. David Lloyd, Randwick 


Gloceſterſhire 
3 Mr, John 
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XVIII 
Mr. John Lloyd, Bath 
Richard Lloyd, Exeter 
Richard Lloyd, Warminſter 
John Lloyd, Liverpool 
Richard Lloyd, Cheſter 
Joſeph Lucas, London 
Robert Lucas, Briſtol 
William Lucas, Briſtol 
William Luckcock, Birmingham 
Thomas Ludgater, Chicheſter 
Mrs. Eliz. Ludlow, Briſtol 
Peter Luff, Bridgwater 
John Lury, Briſtol 

M 


IMR. James Mackey, Woodſtock 
Mrs, Mackey, Weſtbury 
— Mackey, Weſtbury 
ichard Macy, Oakhampton 
B. Maddern, Briſtol 
Mark Maddocks, Briſtol 
Robert Maddock, Witney 
Timothy Majo, Bideford 
James Makittrick, M. D. Andover 
Mrs. Mallet, Shafteſbury 
Samuel Malpaſs, Worceſter 
Richard Man, Liverpool 
John Mander, Coventry 
Rich, Marchan t, Eſq; Bridgwater 
Henry Marchinton, Mancheſter 
Daniel Marriott, Eſq; Barnſtaple 
Thomas Marſh, Warminſter 
Thomas. Marſh, Glaſtonbury 
John Marſhal, Eſq; Whitchurch 
John Marſhal), Briſtol 
Henry Marſhall, Exeter 
Nicholas Chriſ. Marſhall, Andover 
Henry Marſton, Banwell, Somerſet 
Rev. Mr. Martin, Kidderminſter 
John Martin, Tewkeſbury 
Mrs, Suſanna Martin, Bath 
John Maſon, Walſall 
Thomas Maſon, Stone 
John Maſon, Briſtol 
William Maſon, Sarum 
Captain Maſter, Greenwich, Kent 
William Maſter, Barnſtaple 
Richard Maſters, Briſtol 
Stephen Matthews, London 
And. Matthews, Sandford, Devon 
Thomas Maxfield, Bath 
Rev. Samuel May, Brynſworthy, 
near Barnſtaple 
Charles May, Exeter 
Thomas May, Witney 


» 


| 


| 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Mr. Robert Maynard, Wells 
you Mayſey, Cirenceſter 

ich, Meads, Stratford-on- Avon 
Thomas Meaſe, Briſtol 
Henry Medcalfe, Wooſtock 
Edward Medley, Birmingham 
Thomas Melhuiſh, Taunton 
Robert Mercer, Birmingham 
Thomas Mercer, Poole 
Richard Mercer, Andover 
William Merrifield, Briſtol 
Matthew Merrifield, Shaftſbury 
William Merrick, Briſtol 
Thomas Merrick, Briſtol 
John Merritt, Briſtol 
Mrs. Eliz. Merry, Birmingham 
Joſeph Merryweather, Kingwood 
James Meer, Birmingham 
Ezra Meeſon, Walſall 
John Methuen, Bridgwater 
Henry Midlane, Hayant 
John Miles, London 
John Miles, Birmingham 
William Miles, Eſq; Eriſtol 
John Miller, Cowes, Ifle of Wight 
Thomas Miller, Willinall 
Nathaniel Millner, Bewdley 
Francis Milner, Worceſter 
Edmund Mills, junr. Exeter 
Iſaac Mills, Briſtol 
Thomas Mills, Bath, 6 books 
William Milton, Briſtol 
John Minifie, Shepton-Mallet 
John Mitchell, London 


Edward Moffat, Warminſter 


ou Mogridge, Worceſter 


enjamin Moleneaux, Eſqz Wol- : 


verhampton 
Lawrence Money, Woodſtock 
2 Moon, Briſtol 
rancis Moore, Leek 
Henry Talbot Moore, Wells 
Miſs Mary Moore, Bridgwater 
Charles Moore, Oxford. 
John Moore, Walſall | 
Robert Moorhead, Wolverhampton 
Samuel Morgan, Exeter 
Mrs. Mary Morgan, Bideford 
William Morgan, Briſtol 
William Morgan, Briſtol 
John Morgan, Briſtol 
Jaſper Morris, Eſq; Bath ; 
Richard Morris, Monmeor-gree!, | 
near Wolverhampton 
Mrs, Eliz, 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Mrs. Eliz. Morſe, Bath 


xix 
Mrs. Sarah Ody, Sarum 


Joſeph Mortimore, junr. Trow- | Mrs. Martha Offley, Wolverhamp- 


bridge 
Thomas Morton, Oxford 
James Moſs, Briſtol 
William Mould, Willinall 
John Moulton, Shipton-mallet 
Mrs. Sarah Moxham, Topſham 
Nathan Mullins, Briſtol 
James Mullowney, Briſtol 
William Munday, Andover 
Andrew Murcott, Birmingham 
Peter Murphy, Star Croſs, Devon 
Fidelio Murſh, Barnſtaple, 2 books 

N 


MR. Thomas Nanfan, Worceſter 
Kellow Nation, Exeter 
Robert Neate, Devizes 
Moſes Neave, Poole 
Joſeph Neemes, Briſtol 
itus Neve, junr. Willinall 
Mrs. Suſanna Newcombe, 
hampton 
Nicholas Newman, Briſtol 
Mrs. Betty Newman, Sarum 
Ar. Newman, Ringwood 
John Newman, Ringwood 
Samuel Newnam, Briſtol 
George Newſom, Cork, Ireland 
William Newton, Mancheſter 
Stephn Newton, Kinfare, Stafford- 
ſhire 
Rev. John Nervton, Gloceſter 
John Nichols, Worceſter 
Miſs Grace Nicholls, Barnſtaple 
ohn Nicholls, Bideford 
homas Nickols, Tewkeſbury 
Mrs, Eliz. Nixon, Macclesfield 
John Nock, Birmingham 
Thomas Nock, Briſtol 
Richard Norgrove, Bilſton 
Robert Norris, Mancheſter 
One. Norman, Briſtol 
Edward Normanſell, Mancheſter 
William Norton, Wolverhampton 
William Norton, Mancheſter 
ames Norton, Briſtol 
ho, Nott, Stratford-upon-Avon 
Robert Noyes, Devizes 
— —- Nunes, London 


Oak- 


O 
MR. Fran. Oakes, Broaſley, Salop 
Miles Oatridge, Gloceſter 
Charles Odcroft, Mancheſter 


| John Offer, Briſtol 


|] 


ton 
Nathaniel Ogborn, Briſtol 
Thomas Ogden, Sarum 
Henry Oggers, London 
Col. George Ogilvie, London 
Charles Oliver, Birmingham 
Mrs. Ann Oliver, Briſtol. 
Edward Oliver, Upton-on-Severn 
William Oliver, Brunton, near 
Barnſtaple 
| Henry O'Neill, Romſey 
Mrs. Mary Onions, Birmingham 
John Orrett, Warrington 
Rev. Mr. Orton, Kidderminſter 
Themas Orton, Old-Swir ford 


Darcy Otley, Cowes, Iſle of Wight 
John Owen, Mancheſter 
Thomas Owen, Briſtol 
P 
MIR. Edmund Padeſon, Chi- 
cheſter 
Robert Page, Stafford 
Malachi Page, Bridgwater 
Henry Page, junr. Romſey 
James Paget, Cirenceſter 
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Of Gov. 
Defin. God, the beginning of all things, the Idea 


70 and Pattern of all good, is that Almighty Omnipo- 
41 tence, which wanteth beginning and ending; wyich, 


being made of none, hath by his own power created 
all things. 


76 HERE God putteth his hand, there are 
12 no men ſo mighty, no beaſt ſo fierce, no 
53 a 
214 Nea ſo deep that can reſiſt his power. 


As a Prince will not ſuffer that another be 
alled a King in his realm; ſo likewiſe God will 
not permit that any other in this world ſhould be 
271 Honoured but he only. 

6 W Without the underſtanding of the Will of God 
by his Word, our ſight is but blindneſs, our 
26 nderſtanding ignorance, our wiſdom fooliſhneſs, 
46 Hund our devotion fraud and hypocriſy. 

44 God will not ſuffer man to have the knowledge 
22 f things to come: for if he had preſcience of 
his proſperity, he would be careleſs; and un- 
217 Nerſtanding of his adverſity, he would be ſenſe- 
TY es. Auguſt, 


God 
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God, who hath made all mortal things, hath | , 


authority to diſpoſe them even with the fame | 


power wherewith he hath created them. 


As much do we owe unto God for the dangers 


from which he delivereth us, as for the great 
wealth and dignities whereunto he hath always 
raiſed us. 

Where Virtue doth raiſe to honour, there Golf 
fails not to eſtabliſh the dignity. 

God is called a Well or Fountain, both be. | 
cauſe he hath all good things from himſelf, and] 
alſo for that he doth communicate from thence | 


with his creatures without any hindrance to him- | 


ſelf: For God miniſtreth to all, lacking nought, | 
and receiving nothing of any man. 

God in his Church is a moſt bright Sun, which 
riſeth upon ſuch as fear him, and goeth down 
from them that are careleſs and profane. 


The Treaſures of Vices are in us, the Abun- “ 


* 


dance of Goodneſs in God. Jerome. | 
The Greatneſs of God 1s more ſeen in Mercy 
than in Puniſhment. 
God uſeth us not as our Offences deſerve, but 
as his Mercy willeth. 
God deals in one ſort with the ſinner, in another 
manner with the juſt: to the ſinner he pardoneth Þ 


his offence, and from the juſt he takes away the 


occaſions of his fin, 

As an Eagle carrieth her young ones on het: 
wings, and as a mother carrieth her child in he: 
Arms; ſo God ſupporteth his. 


As a ſkilful architect provideth all things ne- l 
ceſſary for his building; ſo doth God for hi 


Creatures. 


As it is impoſſible with one and the ſame eye 
0 


| 


ad . 
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to behold Heaven and Earth; ſo it is as im- 


poſſible with one diſordinate will to love God 
and the World. Aug. 

Like as God ſurmounteth all other creatures, 
ſo the remembrance of him ſurmounteth all other 
imaginations. 


God is high: if thou exalteſt thyſelf, he flyeth 


from thee ; but if thou humbleſt thyſelf unto him, 


he cometh down to thee. 


God's Doctrine is the rule of providence, his 
Mercy the work of Juſtice, and his Death the 
ſtandard of Patience. Bern. 

The Reſurrection of Chriſt to the dead is Life, 
the Saints Glory, to Sinners Mercy. 

Simonides, the more he ſtudied to know what 
God was, the harder ſtill it ſeemed unto him. 

If God help, he is merciful; if not, we muſt 
not think him unjuſt, 

Divinity cannot be defincd. 

The operation of God is threefold; Creation, 
Formation, Conſummation. 

God is Eternity, and therefore not found but 
of ſuch as continually ſeek him. | 

God is omnipoteat, and can do whatſoever 
pleaſeth him. 

The Lord of Hoſts is called God the Father, 
the Son is the image of the Father; the Father 


and the Son known, the Goodneſs of them both, 


ne-? 


hi: 


eye 
0 


which is the Holy Ghoſt, is made manifeſt. Auguſt. 


Of HEAVEN. 


Defin. Heaven is generally taken for that part of the 
world which is over our heads, a place full of the 
Divine Reſidence, and the Land where the faithful 
after this Life expect their portion and inheritance. 


A 2 Heaven 


— — ew 


 ENTIQUTT'Y; Or, 


Eaven is the ſeat of God, and the Earth Mo 
his Footſtool. 

Heaven is the ſeat of Glory, the habitation of 
Angels, the reſting-place of the Faithful, far be] 
yond thought, and glorious beyond report. 

We deem it hard to know the things on earth 
and find the objects of our eyes with coil ; but 
who can ſearch the ſecrets of the Heavens? Bal b 

Heaven is neither infinite in form nor figur 1 
but one in nature. f 

Heaven, as it had its creation of nothing, 9 lie 
it ſhall be diſſolved to nothing. 

The diſpoſition and places of the heavens anf 
not of power to expreſs our good and bad fork 
tunes. h ce 

As Hell is the place of all horror, ſo Heaven 1 
is the haven of all reſt. 

Heaven is the habitation of the elect, the throne 
of the judge, the receipt of the ſaved, the ſeat off 
the Lamb, the fulneſs of delight, the inheritancl 
of the juſt, and reward of the faithful, 

From Heaven our Souls receive their ſuſtenanc 
divine. N 

Heaven 1s the Church of the elect, the ſoil d 
the juſt, and field of the Faithful. 

He is moſt miſerable that is denied to ſee th 
Sun ſhine ; and he is moſt accurſed to whom Gui 
denieth his heavenly favour. Greg. 

It is hard to live well, eaſy to die ill; hard th 
obtain heaven, eaſy to keep from thence. | 

None knoweth better how great is the loſs ot 
heaven, than they that are judged to live conti: 
nually in hell. 

A good life begetteth a good death, and a good 
death a glorious inheritance in heaven, 


0 


Thx 
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The way to heaven is narrower than the way 
th vo hell. 


Of ANGELS. 


Defin. Angels are of an intellectual and incorporeal 
ſubſtance, always moveable and free, the Divine 
Meſſengers of the will of God, ſerving him by grace, 


and not by kind, and are partners of immortality. 


On o 
r be) 


Self- love, the ruin of the angels, is the confu- 
ſion of men. 
Angels are careful of mens actions, and protec- 
s arWtors of their perſons. 
| for Angels were created of God immortal, inno- 
cent, beautiful, gapd, free and ſubtle, of the et- 
eavenſWicnce of God himſelf. Auguſt. 

Angels have their habitation in heaven, their 
hrongcyes fixed on the majeſty of God, their tongues 
at otormed to his praiſes, and themſelves only in him. 
tance Every one's angel that hath guided him in his 

Wife, ſhall at the latter day bring forth him he 
nancWhath governed. 

Angels intend two things; the firſt is the glory 
oil and ſervice of God, the ſecond is the health and 
lalyation of his children. | 
e thi Angels are the comforters, inſtructers and re- 
Go formers of men. 
Angels are the tutors of the ſaints, heralds of 
heaven, and guardians of our bodies and ſouls. 
The angels exceed not in deſire; deſire not, 
becauſe they want not, in beholding their Crea- 
tor. Ambr. 
The angels have charge to conduct men, wiſ- 


Ji 
3 


ird to 


ofs of 
conti. 


good dom to inſtruct men, and grace to preſerve men. 


The 


43 Angels 
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Angels were the firſt creatures that ever God 


made. 


Angels, whereſoever they are ſent, do alway; 


behold the face of God. 

There are nine orders of angels; angels, arch. 
angels, virtues, powers, principalities, dominions 
thrones, cherubins, and ſeraphims. 


The divine nature of angels ſuffereth neithef 
change nor end; for Gy are immutable and di 


VINCE, 


Angels are ſwift meſſengers to execute tie 


wrath of God againſt his enemies. 


Every true miniſter is a true angel, and ther 


te 


tongues bear the Embaſlage of the moſt high God 


Of ViRTuVg. 


Defin. Virtue is a diſpoſition and power of the rea 


ſonable part of the ſoul, which bringeth into ord: 


and decency the unreaſonable part, by cauſing it i 


propound a convenient end to her own affettions an 


paſſions, whereby the ſoul abideth in a comely ail 
decent habit, executing that which ought to be doit 


according to reaſon : briefly, it is a proportion an 


uprightne/s of life in all points agreeable to rea 


E that deſireth to be called virtuous, it! 


firſt requiſite that he be good; therefor 


in the account of reputation, it is more worth 
to be called virtuous, than noble or reverend ; fc 
that the one title deſcends together with dignity 
and the other is the reward of the work which wr 
uſe. So that it falls out in good experience, tha! 


this title of virtue is of many men deſired, but of 


very few truly deſerved. 
Virtue maketh a ſtranger grow natural in 
ſtrange 
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God Inrange country, and Vice maketh the natural 
Iſtrange in his own country. 
ways Virtue is health; Vice is ſickneſs. Petrar. 
Take away diſcretion, and virtue will become 
arch. vice. 
non, Virtue is the beauty of the inward man. 
= Virtue laboureth like the ſun to lighten the 
1th world. 
dd To forgive is no leſs virtue in princes when 
they be offended, than revenge is a vice in the 
2 til common fort when they be wronged. 
= Virtue goes not by birth, nor diſcretion by 
their years; for there are old fools and young coun- 
God ſellors. Grev. 

Virtue 1s the Queen of labourers, opinion the 
Miſtreſs of fools,-vanity the pride of nature, and 
contention the overthrow of tamilies. 
ane Virtue maketh men on the earth famous, in 


Fit their graves glorious, and in the heavens immor- 
tal. Clo. 


e re 


15 an 
ly an Virtue 1s not obtained in ſeeking ſtrange coun- 
e don tries, but by mending of old errors, 


Virtue is the more acceptable, by how much 
the more it is placed in a beautiful body. 

Pythagoras compareth virtue to the letter V, 
which is ſmall at the foot, and broad at the head; 
meaning, that to attain virtue is very painful, but 
the pofleſſion thereof paſſing pleaſant. 

A good man, though in appearance he ſeem 
needy, yet by virtue he is rich. 

Virtue 15 a thing that prepareth us to immor- 
tality, and makes | us equal in the heavens. So- 
| crates. 

The firſt Rep to virtue is to love virtue in ano- 
ther man. 


on all 
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Virtue, while it ſuffereth, overcometh. 


Virtue cannot perfectly be diſcerned withoutWp 
8 


her contraries, nor abſolutely perfect without ad- 
verſity. 
He that remembreth his virtue, hath no vir. 


tue to remember; ſeeing he wanteth humility, 


which is the mother- virtue of all virtues. 


Virtue is better and more certain than any art. 
The actions of virtue do fo much affect the be- 
holder, that he preſently admireth them, and de- 


ſireth to follow them. 


A man endued with virtue, meriteth more fa-F 


vour than a man of much wealth. 


It is no leſs virtue to keep things after they bel 


gotten, than to get them. Ovid. 


Virtue in general is a caſtle impregnable, 
river that needeth no rowing, a ica that moveti 
not, a treaſure endleſs, an army invincible, a bur 


then ſupportable, an ever-turning ſpy, a ſign de. 


ceitleſs, a plain way failleſs, a true guide without 
guile, a balm that inſtantly cureth, an eternal 


honour that never dieth. Marc. Aurel. 


Of PEA Cx. 


Defin. Peace is the quiet and tranquillity of Ring. 
doms, burying all ſeditions, tumults, uproars, ili 


fattions ; and planting eaſe, quietneſs, and ſecurib), 


with all other flouriſhing ornaments of happineſs. 


Ear and unprofitable is the Peace that 1 
bought with guiltleſs blood. 
They juſtly deſerve the ſword of war, which 
wilfully refuſe the conditions of peace. 
Feace flouriſheth where reaſon ruleth ; and Jo) 
reigneth where modeſty directeth. 
Peace is the end of war, honour the joy of 
peace, 
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peace, and good government the ground of them 


both. 
Peace is of moſt men deſired. 
Concord in a city is like harmony in muſick. 
Concord of many maketh one. 
As the living members of the body united to- 


Igether maintain life, and divided haſten death: ſo 
e be- 
maintain the ſcate, but by their hatred deſtroy it. 


citizens in a Common- wealth by their concord 


True Peace is to have Peace with virtue, and 


var with vice. 


Peace aſketh no leſs wiſdom to conſerve it, than 


evalour to obtain it. 


The colour of Peace maketh war more ſecure: 


for who ſuſpect leaſt, are ſooneſt prevented. Olaus 
-( 18 Mag. 


Archidamia, the Spartan Lady, feeing her coun- 
try oppreſt by the covetouſneſs of the magiſtrates, 


and Pyrrbus triumphing in their miſeries, entred 

the Senate-houſe with a naked ſword in her hand; 

and in the name of all the ladies chid the heartleſs 
lords, tor ſuffering themſelves to live, their coun- 


try being overthrown, and they like to loſe their 
liberty. 

Pyrrhus entring Sicily, poſſeſſed with ſome hopes 
of Peace, afterward ſurprized their country, and 
enthralled the inhabitants thereof by tyranny. 

Peace from the mouth of a tyrant is oftner pro- 
miſed than performed. Plato. 

The countenance declareth a man's inclination 
to Peace; and the auſterity of Marius's counte- 
nance, beivg an infant, was ominous to Rome in 
his old age. 

It is a point of godly wiſdom, to be at peace 
with men, at war with vices, 


To 
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To rule an eſtate is a heavy burthen ; but wu 
undergo peace is an eaſy carriage. Ine 
Concord maketh ſmall things mightily to in., 
creaſe : but diicord maketh great things ſuddeny ha 
to decay. Wis 
To fly from Peace, which we ſhould earneſth 
purſue, is to follow diſcord and our own deſtruc. 
tion. . 
That thing is more eſteemed which is obtainednt 
by peaceful words, than that which is gotten biff 
bel 3:c violence. 


Of TrvuTH. 


Defin. Truth is that certain and infallible virtu!M 
which bringeth forth all Goodneſs, revealeth t 
Creation of the World, the power of our Creator, 
the eternal Crown of Bliſs we hope for, and th. 
puniſhment allotied for our miſdoings : it is a viriuÞ 
through which we are inclined to ſpeak no other 
wiſe with our tongue than we think with our hear. : 


„ eps ſtands not upon the tongues of men ges 
nor honour upon the frowns of Authority. Wrha 
There 1s nothing ſo ſecretly hidden, but time ur 
and truth will reveal it. = 
Truth may be oft blamed, but never ſnamed: Nhat 
and virtue, ſuppreſſed by flander, will at laſt ap- tha 


pear without blemiſh. an 
The diſſolving of a doubt is the finding of the ver 
truth. rin 
Truth is the Law of Arts. ; 
Truth hath two champions, Wiſdom and Con- ſtre 
fancy. hut 


Truth is the meſſenger of God, which every ch; 

man ought to reverence for the love of her maſter. ſup 

Truth only among all things is privileged in 
ſuch 
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to ſuch wiſe, that when time ſeemeth to have broken 
her wings, then as immortal ſhe taketh her flight. 
in. The pureſt emerald ſhineth brighteſt when it 
uh hath a foil: and Truth delighteth moſt when it 
Js apparelled worſt. 
UB The end of Grammar is to ſpeak aptly and 
uc-{Wagreeably ; and the end of ſpeech, ſociety ; of 
WRhetorick, to carry all mens minds to one opi- 
nion; of Logick, to find out truth amidſt many 
1 by Wfalhoods. All other Arts do hkewiſe tend to 
ruth. 
Four very good mothers have four very bad 
„ daughters: Truth hath hatred; proſperity hath 
hide; ſecurity hath peri]; and familiarity hath 
Fcontempt. | 


* Truth 1s a virtue that ſcaleth the heavens, il- 
„hminateth the earth, maintaineth juſtice, govern- 
* eth common-weals, killeth hate, nouriſheth love, 


and diſcovereth ſecrets. 

Truth is a ſure pledge not impaired, a ſſield 
fem never pierced, a flower that never dieth, a ſtate 
ty. {Wthat feareth no fortune, and a port that yields no 
une i danger. Cicero. 

Truth is health that is never ſick, a life that 
ed: ¶ hath never end, afalve that healeth all ſores, a ſun 
ap- that never ſetteth, a moon that is never eclipſed, 

an herb that is never withered, a gate that is ne- 
the ver locked, and a voyage that never breeds wea- 
rineſs, 
Truth is ſuch a virtue, that without it our 
or. ſtrength is weakneſs, our juſtice tyrannous, our 
humility traiterous, our patience diſſembled, our 
er} I chaſtity vain, our liberty captive, and our piety 
ter. ſuperfluous. 


Truth is the centre wherein all things 
| @ 
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the card whereby we fail, the wiſdom whereb 
we are cured, the rock whereon we reſt, the lamp 
that guideth us, and the ſhield that defendeth us, 

Truth is the ground of ſcience, the ſcale to 


charity, the type of eternity, and the fountain of 


grace. 


and the traitor 1s diſcovered before he is ſuſpected, 


Truth 1s a good cauſe, and needs no help of ; 


Oratory : and the leaſt ſpeech diſcovers the beſt | 


credit, 
Of Consc1eNnce. 


Defin. Conſcience generally is the certain and aſſured 
teſtimony which our Souls carry about with them, 
bearing Witneſs of what we ſpeak, think, wiſh, or 
do : it is to the wicked an Accuſer, a Judge, and 
an Executioner; to the godly a Comfort, Reward, 


and Aid againſt all Adverſities. 


Guilty conſcience is a worm that biteth, and 


never ceaſeth. 


The Conſcience once ſtained with innocent 


blood, 1s always tied to guilty remorſe, 

An acculing Conſcience 1s a worm that frets 
like Seres wool, ſecretly and deeply; eaſily got- 
ten, and hardly worn out. 

Where the Conſcience is drown'd with worldly 


pomp and riches, there wiſdom is turned to fool- 


iſhneſs. 

Conſcience is the chamber of juſtice. Orig. 
He that frameth himſelf outwardly to do that 
which his Conſcience reproves inwardly, wilfully 


reſiſteth the law of God. 


The Conſcience is waſted where ſhipwreck is 
made of faith. 


A good 


By truth the innocent ſmileth before the judge, 
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A good Conſcience 1s the only liberty. 
The Conſcience is a book, wherein our daily 

Sins are written. 

A good conſcience is a continual quietneſs. 
Although the conſcience of many ſeem to be 
ſeared with an hot i iron, as if it were void of all 
feeling of ſin; yet at the point of death it is awa- 
4 Nkened, yea, and it driveth the miſerable ſoul to 
of deſperation. 

We ſhall carry nothing with us out of this life, 
but either a good or a bad Conſcience. 

Diſcern diſcreetly, and practiſe reverently thoſe 
chings that are good, that thine own Conſcience 
Ea de clear, and others by thy doings not of- 
ended. Greg. 

A clear Conſcience needeth no excuſe, nor 
9 13 any accuſation. 
As the herb Nephentes, ſo much commended 
of Homer, being put into wine, driveth away all 
ſadneſs at a banquet ; fo a good Conſcience being 
placed in us, doth aboliſh all tediouſneſs of 

life. 

| None is more guilty than he whoſe Conſcience 
Forceth him to accuſe himſelf. 
| To excuſe one's ſelf before he is accuſed, is to 
find a foul crack in a falſe Conſcience, 

Conſcience beareth little or no ſway where coin 
rings in his plea. 

The Conſcience loaden with the burden of ſin, 

s his own judge and his own accuſer, 
When any offence is committed through ig- 
norance, or any other violent motion; the cauſes 
that increaſe the ſame being cut off, penitence and 
k is Nemorſe of Conſcience preſently follow. 
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whoſe Conſciences are not touched with repent.MW - 
ance for thoſe ſins which they have commited. elo 
There is no greater damnation than the doom 
of a man's own Conſcience. + ten 
The violence of Conſcience cometh from God, hal 
who maketh it ſo great, that man cannot abid Hife 
it, but is forced to condemn himſelf. ] 
A wicked Conſcience purſueth his maſter at hien 
heels, and knoweth how, to take vengeance in du ene 
time. 1 
Of PRAYER. uy: 
Defin. Prayer (as ſome Divines affirm) is to tally \ 
with God, craving by interceſſion and humble p. ta. 


tition, either thoſe things which are neceſſary fu" * 
the maintenance of this life, or forgiveneſs of 1b bat 


ins which through frailly Wwe commit. ” 
df t 

; | HE juſt man's Prayer appeaſeth the wratiſ 7 
of God. 255 


Prayer muſt be freely given, and never ſold. cid; 
Prayer is the oblation of a thankful heart, and as 
the token of a contrite and penitent mind. unte 
Prayer is not to be attempted with force and T 
violence of heart, but with ſimplicity and meckWread 
neſs of ſpirit. Aug. pray 
Happy is that man, whom worldly pleaſure: 
cannot draw from the contemplation of God, and E 
whole life is a continual Prayer. 

Prayer is the wing wherewith the ſoul flies 0 
heaven, and meditation the eye wherewith we ſet 
God. Amb. 

Prayer kindleth, inflameth, and lifteth the h an 
unto God; and the incenſe of meditation is p 
{ing in his eyes. 


The 
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nt. The Prayer of the poor afflicted pierceth the 
clouds. 

on Prayer is a virtue that prevaileth againſt all 
temptation, and againſt all cruel aſſaults of infer- 

00, Wnal ſpirits, againſt the delights of this lingring 

nde hife, and againſt the motions ; of the fleſh. Bernard. 
Prayer degetteth confidence in the ſoul; confi- 

5 dence begetteth peace and tranquillity of conſci- 

ue hence. 

Faith joined with Prayer maketh it more for- 
eible, but humility coupled with it maketh it * 
neficial and effectual. 

a Virtuous and godly diſpoſed people do Gaily 

ry unto God for the cleanſing of the impurity 

ir the heart, and do watch it with all diligence 

bat they can, and labour to reſtrain it, that the 

orruption thereof burſt not out either to the hurt 

of themſelves or others. 

rati The Romans upon certain high days prayed for 

ncreaſe of wealth to the people of Rome : which 

p10, being cenſor, changed, ſaying, That it 

and vas ſufficient, and that they ought only to pray 
unto God to preſerve it ſuch as it was. 

and Thy Prayer is thy ſpeech to God: when thou 

FWeadeſt, God ſpeaketh to thee; and when thou 

prayeſt thou talkeſt with God. Aug. 

Let Prayer aſcend, that grace may deſcend. 
He that knoweth how to pray well, knoweth 
ow to live well. | 
Prayer muſt be accompanied with the exerciſe 

of mortification. 

No Prayer can tie the will of God unto us, ex- 
= firſt of all we renounce and conquer our own 
'Wvills, 

Pray in thy heart unto God at the beginning 
The B 2 of 


of all thy works, that thou mayſt bring them t 
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a good concluſion. Socrat. 


Pray not to God to give thee ſufficient, for tha - 
he will give to every man unaſked : but pray tha, 
thou mayſt be contented and ſatisfied with tha... 
which he giveth thee. Tre 

Heaven ſhall ceaſe to be, when it ſhall ceaſe i 
run; and men ceaſe to proſper, when they cealM.., 
to pray. | 1 

he wrath and love of God follow each other h 
but the former is mitigated by prayer and repent 
ance. | 

Prayer and Repentance bring peace to the unM.;.. 
quiet conſcience, | 1 

Of BLESSEDNESS. Kr. 

Defin. Bleſſedneſs of Beatitude is the Grace of G 
and his Benefits bountifully beftowed on them tha chi 
ſerve him, and keep his Commandments. Tp 
ha 

RUE bleſſedneſs is hid from mortal eyes | 

and left as an object to the purer ſpirits. be. 

That man cannot be truly bleſſed in whom vim 
tue hath no place. de 

A man that is wiſe, although he fall into e th. 
treme poverty, yet is he very rich and great fre 

bleſſed. | 

Bleſſedneſs is an outward quietneſs. Ariſt. tre 

Bleſſedneſs afar off beginneth from humility. ¶ co 

A bleſſed man cannot err. | We 

There is no truer happineſs in this life, than th m 
which beginneth everlaſting happineſs; and m 
truer miſery, than that which leadeth to everlaſ th 


ing miſery. 
The firſt felicity that godly men have _ 
6 


m t0 


that 
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of 


life, is the reſt of their ſouls in Chriſt; the ſecond 


5 all be the immortality and glory of their bodies. 
nat 
that very thing to obtain the end for which it was 
c kreated, and therein to reſt and be bleſſed. 

LIC tO 


Ceak Braineth men from truth to inſolence. 


her . 8 


Ebundance of felicity is moſt dangerous. 
dent 


This is perfection and happineſs, even for 


Hateful and hapleſs is that happineſs that 
Since in every thing the exceſs is hurtful, the 


It is no true Bleſſedneſs that hath an end. 
If thou knoweſt all that ought to be known, 


chou art truly bleſſed. 


They are to be accounted bleſſed, to whom for- 


tune hath equally weighed the good with the 
evil. 


All things truly belonging to Bleſſedneſs do 


Wchiefly-conlitt in the noble virtues of wiſdom. 


True Bleſſedneſs conſiſteth in a good life and 


happy death. Solon. 


Not the rich, but the wiſe avoid miſery, and 


become happy 1 bleſſed. 


They that think riches the cauſe of happineſs, 


{deceive themſelves no leſs than if they ſuppoſed 


chat cunning playing upon the lute or harp, came 
from the inſtrument, and not from art. 


Thoſe men be truly bleſſed whom no fear 


troubleth, no penſiveneſs conſumeth, no carnal 


concupiſcence tormenteth, no defire of worldly 
wealth afflicteth, nor any fooliſhneſs moveth unto 
mirth. 


True felicity conſiſteth in the good eſtate of 
the ſoul. 


B 3 Of 


rieren e 
Of Love. 


Defin. Love is the moſt excellent Effect of the on 
whereby man's heart hath no fancy to eſteem, value 8 
or ponder any thing in this world, but the ca 
and ſtudy to know God : neither is it idle, bf 
worketh to ſerve him whom he loveth: and tu: 
Love is heavenly. There is alſo a Love nature 
and that is à poiſon which ſpreadeth through eve 
vein ;, it is an herb that being ſown in the entraiy 
mortifieth all the members; a peſtilence that m_ £ 
melancholy killeth the heart; and the end of al a 
Virtues. ? 


OVE is the maſter of boldneſs and cor 
hdence. Niphus de pulch. 
Love is an unreaſonable exceſs of deſire, wach f 
cometh ſwiftly, and departeth ſlowly. 
He that loveth is often deceived and binde] 
in that which he loveth. 
The Love that a man getteth by his virtue i 
moſt permanent. | 
Love is full of ſpeech, but never more abur 4 
dant therein than in praiſe. ; 
A friend loveth always, a lover but for a tim 
The Love of beauty is the forgetting of reaſo! 
Love begun in peril favoureth of greateſt dw 
light when it is poſſeſſed. 
Love enchanteth the hearts of men with uni 
fancies, and layeth beauty as a ſnare to entry 
virtue. 

Love is a fading pleaſure mixed with bitte 
paſſions, and a miſery temper'd with a few m- 
mentary delights. 

All bonds are little enough to hold SOOT, 

of 
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Love is a virtue, if it be meaſured by dutiful 
F choice, and not maimed with wilful chance. 
BS Lawleſs Love never ended without loſs; nor 
doch che nuptial bed defiled eſcape without re- 
venge. 
8 Fancy is a worm that biteth ſoreſt the flouriſh- 
ing bloſſoms of youth. 
N Love is not to be ſuppreſs'd by wiſdom, be- 
| cauſe not to be comprehended with reaſon. 
Hot Love 1s ſoon cold, and faith plighted with 
an adulterous vow is tied without conſcience, and 
broken without care. 
Love, as it is variable, ſo it is mighty in force- 
ing effects without denial. 
Cupid is not to be reſiſted without courage, but 

hic entertained with courteſy. 

Love vanquiſneth tyrants, conquereth the ma- 
def lice of the envious, and reconcileth mortal foes 

unto perfect friendſhip. 

= Love is a heat full of coldneſs, a ſweet full of 

; bitterneſs, a pain full of pleaſantneſs, making the 
bun thoughts have eyes, and hearts ears, bred by de- 

. fire, nurſed by delight, weaned by jealouſy, killed 
tim by diſſembling, and buried by ingratitude. 
aſon That which with the heart 1s loved, with the 
t de heart is lamented. 

Love is a worm, which commonly lives in the 
uni eye, and dies in the heart. 


"tral To be free from Love 1s ſtrange, but to think 
ſcorn to be beloved is monſtrous. 
itte Love and Royalty can ſuffer no equals. 
mo; Love being honeſt may reap diſdain, but not 
diſgrace. 


He that feeds upon fancy may be troubled in 
the digeſtion. 


Love 
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Love never took thought, but near her life"; 
end; and hope of heaven had never fear of ll, 


| Things immortal are not ſubject to affection, 
Her. 


Affection bred by inchantment, is like a flower 1 


wrought in filk, in colour and form moſt like, 
but nothing at all in ſubſtance and ſavour 
Love gotten by witchcraft is as . int, 
as fiſh taken with medicines is unwholeſome. 
Love is a chameleon, which draweth nothing 
in the mouth but air, and nouriſheth nothing in 
the body but the tongue. 


Love breaketh the brain, but never bruiſeth 


the brow; conſumeth the heart, but never touch: 


eth the ſkin; and maketh a deep ſcar to be ſeen 


before any wound be felt. 


A man hath choice to begin Love, but not to 


end it. 

It is meet for Lovers to prefer manners before 
money, and honeſty before beauty. 

Lawleſs Love without reaſon is the very load- 
ſtone to ruth and ruin. 


7 


Love 1s not ſatisfied with gold, but only payed | 


with Love again. Pythag. 
Love covereth a multitude of ſinful offences; 
and loyalty covereth a world of infirmities. 


Love-knots are tied with. eyes, and cannot be 


untied with hands, made faſt with thoughts, not 
to be unlooſed with fingers. 

Ts have a fair miſtreſs in Love, and. want gold 
to maintain. her; to have thouſands of people to 
fight, and. no penny to pay them; maketh your 
miſtreſs wild and your ſoldiers tame. 

True Love is never idle, but worketh to ſerve 
him whom he loveth. Aug. 


As 
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As Ivy in every place findeth ſomewhat to 
e cleave unto, fo Love is ſeldom without a ſubject. 
l ; Love 1s three-fold : the firſt only embraceth 
virtue ; the ſecond is infamous, which preferreth 
bodily pleaſure; the third is of the body and 
ſoul: nothing more noble than the firſt, than the 
ſecond nothing more vile, the third is equal to 
both. Plato. 
Love is a cruel impreſſion of that wonderful 
mon, which to be defined is impoſſible, becauſe 
Ino words reach to the ſtrong nature of it, and 
0 Wonly they know 1t which inwardly do feel it. 
= Aurel. 
He that maketh his Miſtreſs a goldfinch, may 
perhaps in time find her a wagtail. 
go The aſſaults of Love mull be beaten back at 
the firſt ſight, leſt they undermine at the ſecond. 
to £21998. 
He that looketh to have clear water, muſt dig 
dre deep; he that longeth for ſweet muſick, muſt 
ſtrain art to the higheſt; and he that ſeeketh to 
ad. vin his Love, muſt ſtretch his labour, and hazard 
his life. 
ed It falleth out in Love as it doth with vines ; for 
the young vines bring the moſt wines, but the 
-c. old is beſt. 
| Birds are detained with ſweet calls, but they 
be are caught with broad nets: Lovers are allured 
not! with fair looks, and entangled with diſdainful 
eyes. 
11d He that hath ſore eyes muft not behold the 
to candle; nor he that will leave his love, fall to the 
1 remembrance of his Lady: for the one cauſeth 
his eyes to ſmart, and the other procureth his 
ve heart to bleed. 
Like 
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Like as the fire waſteth the wood, ſo ſcornful. 
neſs conſumeth love. Hermes. 

Love can never be fully fixed, when in him 
that is beloved there wanteth merit. 

It is convenient in love to be diſcreet, and in 
hatred provident and adviſed. 

Love is a frantick frgnzy, that ſo infects the 
minds of men, that under the taſte of Nectar 
they are poiſoned with the water of Styx. 


Love brings on lewd looks to command by 


power, and to be obeyed by force. 
Love and fortune favour them that are reſolute. 
Lovers oft- times proceed in their ſuit as crabs, 
whoſe paces are always backward. 


As affection in a lover is reſtleſs, ſo if it be 


perfect, it is endleſs. 

Love is a ſweet tyranny, becauſe the lover en- 
dureth his torment willingly. Niphus. 

The mind of a lover is not where he liveth, 
but where he loveth. 

Love fix'd on virtue increaſeth ever by conti- 
nuance. 

The paſſionate Lover if he ſail, love is his Pi- 
lot; if he walk, love is his companion; if he 
fleep, love is his pillow, 

Love is only remedied by love, and fancy muſt 
be cured by affection. Pyth. 

Sophocles being demanded what harm he would 
wiſh to his enemy; anſwered, That he might 
love where he was not fancied. 

Love is moſt fortunate where courage is moſt 
reſolute. 

Affections are harder to ſuppreſs, than enemies 
to ſubdue. 


Lovers 


Crs 
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Lovers oaths are like fetters made of glaſs, 


that gliſter fair, but couple no conſtraint. 


Love maketh a man that 1s naturally addicted 


to vice to be endued with virtue, forcing him to 


apply himſelf to all laudable exerciſes, that there- 
by he may obtain his love's favour; coveting to 
be ſkilful in good letters, at by his learning he 
may allure her; to excel in mulick, that by his 
melody he may intice her; to frame his ſpeech in 
la perfect phraſe, that by his learning and elo- 


quence he may perſuade her; and what nature 


wanteth, he ſeeketh to amend by art; and the 
only cauſe of this virtuous diſpoſition is Love. 


*—— 


Love, be it never ſo faithful, is but a chaos of 


care and fancy; though never ſo fortunate, is 
but a maſs of miſery. Chzlo, 


Love is to be driven out by reaſon, not to be 
thruſt out by force. 

Amidſt the natural paſſions of man, Love is the 
fountain of all other. | 

The Lover knoweth what he doth deſire, bu 
he knoweth not what he ſhould deſire. 

Love may wither by little and little, but the 
root will not be removed on a ſudden. 

It is a profit for young men, and a fault for 
old men, to be in love. 

The beſt phyſician to cure Love, 1s ſhe that 
oave the wound. 

The firſt ſtep to wiſdom, is not to love; the 
ſecond, ſo to love that it is not perceived. Plato. 
Secret Love burneth with the fierceſt flame. 

As a king is honoured in his image, ſo God in 
man is both loved and hated : he cannot hate 
man who loveth God, nor can he love God who 
hateth man. Bern. 


He 
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He that gathereth roſes muſt be content u 
prick his fingers: and he that will win a woman's * 
good will muſt be content with ſharp words. the 

There are ſix properties in Love: Selt-love the 
the ground of miſchief; laſcivious love, the roar 
of remorſe ; wanton Love, the coward's warfare; * 
pure Love never ſaw the face of fear; pure Love 
eyes pierce the darkeſt corners; pure Love at: 
tempteth the greateſt dangers. - 


Of Jzarovusy. O 
Defin. Fealouſy is a diſeaſe of the mind, proceedinM 


or 
from a fear that à man hath, that that thing io 
communicated to another which he would not harm 
common, but private to timpelf : it is alſo bred ii... 


that love, which will not ſuffer a par iner in a thin 
beloved. he 


E that is pained with the reſtleſs torment Hut 
Jealouſy, doubteth and miſtruſteth himfel;, o 
being always frozen with fear, and fired with ſul-Wr: 
picion. Her. Ie 
Jealouſy is ſuch a heavy and grievous enem . 
to the holy eſtate of matrimony, and ſoweth be-. 
tween the married couple ſuch deadly ſeeds of ſe-· Ne 
cret hatred and contention, as love being once 
raſed out with diſtruſt thereof, through envy en- 
ſueth bloody revenge. 1 
A jealous man is ſuſpicious, evermore judging He- 
the worſt : for if his wife be merry, he thinketh th 
her immodeſt; if ſober, ſullen; if pleaſant, un- 
conſtant ; if ſhe laugh, it is lewdly ; if ſhe look, Wu: 
it is lightly : yea, he is ſtill caſting beyond tie 
moon, and watcheth as the crafty cat, over the We! 
filly mouſe. | | l 
Love as it is divine with loyalty, ſo it is heli 
with Jealouſy. Jealouly 
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t u Jealouſy proceedeth from too much love. 
an: The heart being once infected with Jealouſy 
the ſleeps are broken, and dreams prove unquiet; 
e the night is conſumed in ſlumbers, thoughts and 
ro cares, and the day in woe, vexation and miſery. 
are; The jealous man living dies, and dying pro- 
wesWongs out his life and paſſion worſe than death; 
> ar none looketh on his love, but ſuſpicion ſays, This 
s he that covets to be corrival in my favours; 
one knocks at the door, but ſtarting up, he 
| Whinketh them to be the meſſengers of fancy; 
eaigWrone talk but they wiſper of affection. If ſhe 
rows, ſhe hates him, and loves others; if ſhe 
baWMnile, it is becauſe ſhe hath had ſucceſs in her 
ed Move: if ſhe look frowardly on any man, ſhe dif- 
ton Membles ; if ſhe favour him with a gracious eye, 
hen, as a man poſſeſſed with a frenzy, he crieth 
ut, that neither fire in the ſtraw, nor love in a 
oman's looks can be concealed. Thus doth he, 
we reſtleſs, and maketh love, that of itſelf is 
vet, to be in taſte more bitter than gall. 
Jealouſy 1s a hell to the mind, and an horror 
d the conſcience, ſuppreſſing reaſon, and inciting 


ent of 
nlelt, 


1 ſub- 


nem 

a be- 

of ſe· age. 

once As there is no content to the ſweetneſs in love; 

y en. ¶ there is no deſpair to the prejudice of Jealouſy. 
As a ſhip in the tempeſt, ſo is the mind toſt by 

doing ealouſy; the one ſtill expecteth his wrack, the 

nketh ther ſeeketh his own ruin. 

t, un-: Jealouſy maketh the coward ſtout, the baſhful 

look, Wudacious, the babbler ſilent. 

d the He that is jealous is like him that is ſick of an 

er the Neue, and poureth in drink to augment the chil- 

eſs of his ſickneſs. Hip. 

1elliſn There can be no greater tyranny than Jealouſy, 

alouly 8 whereby 
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whereby a man continually murthereth himlelf! 
ving. 

Jealouſy begetteth revenge, revenge nounlhet, 
Jealouſy. 

Love is married to Jealouſy. 

Suſpicion is the mother of Jealouſy. Dionys 

Three things breed Jealouly ; a mighty itat 
a rich treaſure, and a fair wife. 

Jealouly is a cruel diſeaſe, that peſtereth 
mind with inceſſant paſſions. 8 

Jealouſy in ſeeking death contemneth it ; ifW:: 
finding it repineth thereat; not for enduring it, bi 
becauſe it ſuffereth him not to out-live revenge 

As the crow thinks her own birds faireſt, ſo u 
Jealous man thinketh his own choice excellente 

Of little brooks proceed great rivers, and fru 

ſmall ſparkles of Jealouſy ariſe great flames( 
diſtemperature. 

To trouble a jealous man with counſel, 1s! 
augment his pain with ſuſpicion. 


Of Hare. = = 

Defin. Hate or envy, is a grief ariſing of ant: 
man's proſperity, and malignity is moſt comm - 
joined with it; whether it be the foundation Wia 
it, as ſome ſay, or one part thereof, as oll. 
would have it. This malignity or common hate 

a delight and pleaſure taken in another man's kar 
although we receive no profit thereby; and it ſci 
eth to be accidental, that is procured by a heli 
or ill-will, ariſing of ſome evil affeftion <vhich i | 
man beareth lo another. | "a 
＋ HE greateſt flood hath the ſooneſt ebb, H 
ſoreſt tempeſt the ſuddeneſt calm, the hot! 

love the coldeſt end; and from the deepeſt dell 
oftentimes enſueth the deadlieſt hate, Ha 
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Hate thirſteth to ſalve his hurts by revenge. 

Envy is a ſecret enemy to honour. 

There is nothing that more ſpiteth a man, than 
0 receive an injury before his ememy. 

Hatred is the ſpirit of darknels. 

Hatred 1s blind as well as love. Plutarch. 

| Envy is imagined of the poets to dwell in a 
ark cave, being pale and lean, looking aſquint, 
— with gall, her teeth black, never re- 
Yo:cing but in others harm, ſtill unquiet and care- 
Ful, and continually tormenting herſelt. 

Envy in this point may be diſcerned from ha- 

ted; the one 1s ſecret, the other is open. 

The envious man is fed with dainty meat, for 
e doth continually gnaw upon his own heart. 

Hate hath ſundry affeQions, as contempt, an- 
ger, debate and ſcornfulneſs. 

Envy ſhooteth at others, and woundeth herſelf. 


Sicilian Tyrants vet did never find 
Than Envy a greater torment of the mind, 


A wife man had rather be envied for provident 
Daring, than p.tied for prodigal ſpending. 

Zavins are known by their bands, lions by their 
laws, cocks by their combs, and envious men 
dy their manners. 

Envy never caſteth her eye low, and ambition 
ever points but always upward. 

Revenge barketh only at the ſtars, and ſpight 
burns at that ſhe cannot reach. 

Envy braggeth but draweth no blood; and the 
alcious have more mind to quip than might to 
ut, 

Envy is like lightning that will appear 1n the 
arkeſt f tog. 
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8 Very 
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Very few dare ſerve or follow ſuch as the Prince Nthe 


doth hate. 4 N 
Much ſtrangeneſs breedeth hatred, and too 5 1A] 
much familiarity breedeth contempt. : | 


The grudge, hatred, and malice of them that hin 
be evil, juſtifieth the juſtice and ſentence of chem 5 


that be good. me 
It is better to be fellow with many in love, tha [ [ 
to be a king with hatred and envy. enn 


Envy is blind, and can do nothing but diſpraiſe 1 
virtue. Solon. 


As ruſt conſumeth iron, ſo doth envy the heart her 
of the envious. Anamag. z \ 
An envious man waxeth lean with the fatnefÞMwr 
of his neighbour. 11 
It is a ſcab of the world to be envious at virtue. 
Envy is the companion of mightineſs. ju. 
I do not allow of Envy; but for good, faith T 
Euripides, I would be envied. Ihe 


Envy is the daughter of pride, the author oi 
murder and revenge, the beginner of ſecret ſedi 
tion, and the perpetual tormenter of virtue. 

Envy is the filthy ſlime and impoſthume of the 
ſoul; a perpetual torment to him in whom i 
abiderh; a venom, a poiſon, or quick-ſilver, which 
conſumeth the fleſh, and drieth up the marrow ot! 
the bones. Socrat. 

Take away Envy, and that which I haves 
thine ; let there be no Envy, and that which thou 
haſt 1s mine. 

The envious man thinketh his neighbour' 
loſſes to be his gain. 

Of vices Envy is the moſt ancient, pride the 
oreateſt, and gluttony the fouleſt. hefin 


The injured man doth oftentimes forget, bu /te 
the 
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the envious man doth never ſpare to perſecute. 

| Envy is a ſickneſs growing from other men's 
happineſs. Mar. Aurel. 

If any man be good, he is envied; if evil, 
humſelf is envious. 

The envious bury men quick, and raiſe up 
men being dead. 

an Hidden hatred is more dangerous than open 


Is 


)0 


at 
m 


rs er COME I Es 


ike 


therefore to hate. | 
Malice drinketh up the greateſt part of his 
je dwn poiſon. Socrat. 

That hatred is commonly moſt deadly which 
ue. path once been buried, and afterwards through 
jury is revived. 
ait The injury of a friend is more grievous than 
he malicious hatred of an enemy. 

Envy is always ready to ſpeak what cometh 


ts 


Tas N 
3 


1 


r 018 
edi 3 mind, and not that which ſhe ought to 
Peak. 
the Like as grief is a diſeaſe of the body, ſo is ma- 
mice a ſickneſs of the ſoul. 
hic Envy is nothing elſe but grief of the mind at 
Wei ther men's proſperity. Amb. 

Debate, deceit, contention and envy are the 
ve MPFuits of evil thoughts. 
tho Envy doth always wait at virtue's elbow. 
Glory in the end erecteth that which Envy in 
our e beginning ſeemed to depreſs. 


Of WomMEN. . - 


defin. omen being of one and the ſelf-ſame ſub- 
buff farce wilh man, are what man 15, only ſo much 
the E more 


e the 


reer T, Dr, 


more imperfect, as they are created the Wear 


veſſels. 


Omen's ſorrows are either too extreme, not 
to be redreſſed, or elſe tricked up with 
diſſimulation, not to be believed. 

Who finds conſtancy in a woman, finds al 
things in a woman. 

Women are to be meaſured, not by their beay: 
ties, but by their virtues. 

Women in their wills are peremptory, and in 
their anſwers ſharp; yet like Falcons they wil 
ſtoop to a gaudy lure. 

Women's tongues pierce as deep as their eyes, 

Women's eyes {hed tears both of ſorrow an 
diſſimulation. 

Women are wonders of nature, if they wron 
not nature. 

Women that are virtuous are to be eſteeme 
and honoured, but ſuch as are naughty ought t 
be avoided and dildaineff. 


A Woman once made equal with man, b 


cometh his ſuperior. Socrat. 


Women are of right tender condition; they 


will complain for a {mall cauſe, and for leſs wi 
rife up into great pride. 

Like as no man can tell where a ſhoe wringel 
him better than he that wears it; ſo no man c 
tell a woman's diſpoſition better than he that hat 
wedded her. Marc. Aurel. 

There is no creature that more deſireth 1 
nour, and worſe keepeth it, than a Woman. 

Beauty in the faces of women, and folly in the 
heads, be two worms that fret life and wat 
goods. 


Wome 


? 
Ke 
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Women for a little goodneſs look for great 


praiſe ; but for much evil no chaſtiſement. 


A fierce beaſt and a perilous enemy to the 
Commonwealth is a wicked woman; for ſhe is of 
much power to do great harm. Euripides. 

The eagle when the ſoareth nearelt the {un, ho- 
vers for a prey; the ſalamander is moſt warm 
when he lieth from the fire; and a woman 
moſt heart-hollow when ſhe is moſt lip-holy 

Though women ſeem chaſte, yet they may ſe- 
cretly delight in change; and though their coun- 
tenance be coy to all, yet their conſcience may 
be courteous to forme one. 

Women in miſchief are wiſer than men. 

Women by nature are more pitiful than men; 
but being moved to anger, they become very en- 
vious, malicious and deceitful. 

Women that are chaſte when they are truſted, 
prove wanton when they are cauſeleſsly ſuſpected. 

It is the property of a woman to covet moſt 
that which is denied her. 

Virgins hearts are like Cotton-trees, whoſe fruit 
is ſo hard in the bud that it ſoundeth like ſteel, 
and being ripe, 1s nothing but wool. 

As it is natural to women to deſpiſe that which 
is offered, 1o 1t 1s death to them to be demied that 
which they demand. 

Women's hearts are full of holes, apt to receive, 
but nor to retain. 

He that can abide a curſt wife, need not fear 
what company he liveth in. 

Like as to a ſhrewd horſe belongeth a ſharp bri- 
dle, ſo ought a curſt wife to be ſharply handled. 
Plato. | 

The cloſets of women's thoughts are ever open, 
and 
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and the depth of their hearts hath a ſtring that 
ſtretcheth to their tongue's end. 

Women are like to fortune ſtanding upon 4 
globe, winged with the feathers of ficklenels. 

The rule for the wite to live by is her huſband, 
if he be obedient to the laws publick. 

The eyes of women are framed by art to ena- 
mour, and their tongues by nature to enchant. 

Women's faces are lures; their beauty baits, 
their locks nets, and their words enticing charms, 

A hard-tavoured Woman, renowned for her 
chaſtity, is more to be honoured than ſhe that is 
inconſtant, though never ſo famous for her beau- 
ty. Mar. Aurel. : 

Sophocles being aſked, why, when he brought in 
the perſons of Women, he made them always 

ood, whereas Euripides made them bad; Becauſe 
I, (ſaid he) do repreſent Women as they thould 
be, Euripides ſuch as they are. 

A fair Woman unconſtant, may be reſembled 
with the counterfeit which Praxiteles made of 
Flora; before which if one ſtood directly, it 
ſecmed to weep; if on the left ſide, it ſeemed to 
laugh; if on the right ſide, to ſleep. 

Women's wits are like Shefreld knives, which 
ſometimes are ſo ſharp that they will cut a hair, 
and otherwiſe ſo blunt that they mult go to the 
grind-ſtone. 

If Women be beautiful, they are to be won 
with praiſes; if coy, with prayers; if proud, with 
gifts; if covetous, with promiſes. 

A Woman of a good life, feareth no man with 
an evil tongue. 

Women often in their loves reſemble the apo- 
thecaries in their arts, who chuſe the weeds for 

their 
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their ſhops, when they leave the faireſt flowers in 
the garden. 

| The wiſer ſort of Women are commonly tickled 
with ſelf-love. 

© The affections of Women are always fettered, 
either with outward or inward beauty. 
Women's hearts and their tongues are not re- 


latives. 
s, A fair Woman with foul conditions, is like a 
5. Eſumptuous ſepulchre full of rotten bones. 
er A Woman that hath been married to many, 


is ¶ can hardly pleaſe any. | 

- An honeſt Woman being beautiful, killeth 

[young men with her countenance. Guevar. 

in A Woman's mind is uncertain, it hath as many 

ys new devices as a tree hath leaves; for ſhe is al- 

ſe {ways deſirous of change, and ſeldom loveth him 

Id heartily with whom ſhe hath been long converſant. 
Truſt not a woman when ſhe weepeth, for it 

dis her nature to weep when ſhe wanteth her will. 

or WW Socrat. 


! Silence in a Woman 1s a ſpecial virtue. 

to A woman that hath no dowry to marry her, 
E ought to have virtue to adorn her. 

Cn A Woman in her wit, is pregnable; in her 


ir, mile, deceivable; in her frown, revengeable; in 
ne her death, acceptable. 

A fair, beautiful and chaſte woman, is the per- 
on fect workmanſhip of God, the true glory of an- 
th gels, the rare miracle of earth, and ſole wonder 

ot the world. Hermes. 
th That man that is married to a peaceable and 
virtuous Woman, being on earth hath attained 
0- heaven; being in want, hath attained wealth; 


or being in woe, hath attained comfort. 
eir Of 


rinnen Of, 
Of BRAU T. 


Defin. Beauty is a ſeemly compoſition of all the mem. 
bers, wherein all the paris with a certain gract 
agree together : but beauty and comelineſs of the 
mind is a convenience meet for the excellency of 4 
man, and that wherein his nature doth differ from 
other living creatures: and as the outward beauty 
moveth and rejoiceth the eyes; fo this ſhining in our 
lives by good order and moderation, both in deed 
and word, draweth unto us the hearts of thoſe men 
amongft whom we live. 


Eauty 1s ſuch a fading good, that it can 
ſcarce be poſſeſſed before it be vaniſhed. 
Beauty tameth the heart, and gold overcometh 
beauty. | 
The greateſt gift that ever the Gods beſtowed 


upon man is beauty; for it both delighteth the 


eye, contenteth the mind, and winneth good- 
will and favour of all men. Anacharſis. 

Beauty is a tyrant for a ſhort time, the privi- 
lege of nature, a cloſe deceit, and a folitary 
kingdom. 


It is a blind man's queſtion to aſk why tho 
q y 


things are loved which are beautiful. 
The beauty of the body withereth with age, 
and is impaired by ſickneſs. _ 

The beauty of the ſoul is innocency and hu— 
mility. Greg. 

The faireſt creature God made was the world. 

Women that paint themſelves to ſeem beauti- 
ful, do clean deface the image of their creator. 
Amor. 
A beautiful countenance is a ſilent commenda- 
c10N, 


Beauty 
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Beauty cannot inflame the fancy ſo much in a 


month, as ridiculous folly can quench it in a mo- 
ment. 


Beauty, virtue, and wealth, are three deep per- 


ſuaſions to make love vehement. 


The more beauty is ſeen, the more it is admired. 
In all things diviſible there is lomething more, 


| Omething leſs, ſomething equal, more or leſs ; 


| what can be more equal than beauty cr wit. 4 oy 


The ſcorpion, if he touch never ſo lightly, en- 


venometh the whole body; the leaſt ſpark of 
| wild-fire ſets a whole houſe on a flame; the cock- 


| atrice Kkilleth men with his ſight; the ſting of love 
and beauty woundeth deadly; the flame of fancy 
ſets all the thoughts on fire; and the eyes of a 


lover wounded with beauty are counted incurable. 


He that is an enemy to beauty, is a foe to na- 
ture. 
Beauty without honeſty is like poiſon preſerved 
in a box of gold. 
Beautiful women are dangerous marks for 
young men's eyes to ſhoot art. 
Chuſe not thy wife by her beauty, but by her 


| honeſty ; for good deeds will remain when age 


hath taken her beauty from her. 


Of DisSSIMULATION. 


Defin. Difſimulation is an evil humour of the mind, 
and contrary to honeſty ; it is @ countenance ever 

. diſagreeing from the heart's imagination, and is a 
notorious liar in whatjeever it ſuggeſteth. 


HE holieft men in ſhew prove often the hol- 
lowaſt men in heart. Plotin. 
The tip of the tongue ſoundeth not always the 
depth of the heart. 
Where 
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6 Nauener ers. 


Where there is the greateſt flouriſh of virtue, 


there ofc-times appeareth the greateſt blemith of iſ 


vanity. 


A. counterfeit diſeaſe is ſometimes taken away iſ 


with a falſe ſyrup. 

t is better to have an open foe than a diſſem. 
bling friend. Pythagoras. 

Subtle ſophiſtry perverteth true philoſophy. 

He which dwelleth next to a cripple, will ſoon 
learn to halt: and he that is converſant with an 
hypocrite, will ſoon endeavour to diſſemble. 

Diſſembled holineſs is double iniquity. 

The more talk is ſeaſoned with fine phraſes, the 
leſs it ſavoureth of true meaning. 

He that diſſembleth ſinneth not of ignorance, 


but deceiveth by a colour which he himſelf know-W 


eth to be falſe. Origen. 

Diſſemble not with thy friend, either for fear to 
diſpleaſe him, or for malice to deceive him. Plats, 

It is far better to ſpeak the truth in a fey 
words, than to keep ſilence with deep diſſimula- 
tion. 

Deceit deſerves deceit, and the end of treachery 
is to have no truſt. : 

Craft hath need of cloaking, whereas truth is 
ever naked. 

He that hath often been deceived with the lies 
of a diſſembler, will ſcarce give him credit when 
he bringeth a true tale. Plas. 

The flattering of an enemy 1s like the melody 
of the Syrens, who ſing not to ſtir up mirth, but 
allure unto miſhap. 

The mind of a crafty diſſembler is hardned more 
by practice, than the hands of an artificer by great 
labour. 

Of 
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Defin. Folly, or intemperancy in our actions, is an 
| overflowing in Voluptuouſneſs, forcing and compell- 
ing all Reaſon in ſuch ſort, that no Conſideration of 
| Loſs or Hinderance is able to ſtay or keep back him 
| that is through long Cuſtom infected with Vice, from 


all his Defires and Luſts, as he that placeth his ſole 
and ſovereign Good therein, ſeeking for no other Con- 
tentation in any Thing, but only in that which 
| bringeth to his Senſes Delight and Pleaſure. 


ATE wit and unfruitful wiſdom are the next 
neighbours to Folly. 

| There can be no greater vanity in the world, 
han to eſteem the world, which eſteemeth no man; 
d to make little account of God, who ſo greatly 
earceth all men. Auguſt. 

There can be no greater Folly in man, than 
y much travel to increaſe his goods, and with 
in pleaſures to loſe his ſoul. Greg. 

t is Folly to attempt any wicked beginning, in 
pe of a good ending. 

He that is vainly carried away with all things, 
never delighted with one thing. 

It is a common imperfection to commit Folly, 
t an extraordinary perfection to amend. 

The importunate and the fool are brothers 
Ildren. Marcus Aurel, 

Fire 1s to be quenched in the ſpark, weeds are 
be rooted out in the bud, and folly in the bloſ- 


M 


Follies paſt are ſooner remembred than re- 
rcat Neseg. 


Of He that makes a queſtion where there is no 
D doubt, 


| betaking himſelf of ſet Purpoſes to the Execution of 
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doubt, muſt take an anſwer where there is no rea. 
ſon 

Few vices are ſufficient to darken many vir. 
tues. Plutarch. 

He that lendeth to all that will borrow, ſhewet) 
great good will, but little wiſdom. 

After raſh marriage always comes repentance. 

Vanity is the path wherein youth marchet,, 
and Folly the page that waits attendant up 
their actions. 

Pygmalion carved a picture with his hand, ani 
doted upon 1t with his heart. 

Too much curioſity ſavoureth of ſelf-love; 
and ſuch as are too familiar run into contempt. 

Folly refuſeth gold, and frenzy preferment. 
wiſdom ſeeketh after dignity, and counſel looketi Dei 
for gain. þ 

To make the thing proper to one which befo e 
was common to all, is a true note of folly, and 7. 
beginning of diſcord. a 

The riotous that ſickneth upon a ſurfeit, a « 
the fool that feedeth adverſity, can very hard 
be cured. Colon. | 

The fool wanteth all things, and yet if he ha 


them could not uſe one of them. 275 
Some be fools by nature, and ſome be craft Kg 
fools to get themſelves a living; for when the int. 
cannot thrive by their wiſdom, then they ſeek! FI 
live by Folly. * 
Among the fooliſh he is moſt fool that knor 1 
eth little, and yet would ſeem to know much. 4 he F 
To be overcome with affections is an evide! As 
token of Folly. | „an 
It is a great Folly for a man to muſe much prey, 


ſuch things as paſs his undertftanding. nd 
' Out 
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Folly is the poverty of the mind. 

It is meer Folly to hate ſin in another, and ſeek- 
ing to correct it, to fall into a greater fin thyſelf. 

A fool that from baſe poverty is raiſed up to 
riches and worldly proſperity, is of all men moſt 


forgetful and unfriendly to his friends. 


A thing done a fool knoweth ; but a wiſe man 


| foreſeeth things before they come to pals. 


The more riches that a fool hath, the fooliſher 


3 he 18. 


The heart of a fool is in his mouth, but the 
mouth of a wiſe man is in his heart. 
Inſtruction given to fools increaſeth Folly. 


Of FLATTERY. 


Defin. Flattery is a peſtilent and noiſome vice © it is 


hardly to be diſcerned from friendſhip, becauſe in 
every motion and affection of the mind they are mu- 
tually mingled together; but in their actions they 
are meer contraries, for Flattery diſjenteth from 
what it ſeems to intend, 


E is unwiſe that rather reſpecteth the fawn- 
ing words of a Flatterer, than the true love 


of a faithful friend. Aurel. 


Flattery reſembles Swallows, which in the ſum- 
mer time creep under every houle, and in the 
winter leave nothing behind them but dirt. 

Flatterers blaze that with praiſe which they 
have cauſe to blaſpheme with curſes. 

To fatter a wiſe man ſhews want of wiſdom in 
the Flatterer. 

As no vermine will breed where they find no 
warmth, no vultures haunt where they find no 
prey, no flies ſwarm where chey ſee no fleſh, no 

D 2 pilgrims 
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pilgrims creep where there is no croſs ; ſo ther: 
is no Paraſite will lurk where he finds no gain, 

He that ſeeketh by a plauſible ſhadow of Flat. 
tery to ſeduce a mind from chaſtity to adultery, 
finneth againſt the law of nature, in defrauding; 
man of his due, his honour, and his reputation 
Lafan. 

Little things catch light minds, and fancy is ii 
worm that feedeth firſt upon fennel. 
White filver draweth black lines, ſweet words 

breed ſharp torments. 
It is better to fall among a ſort of ravens, than 
amongſt flattering companions ; for the raven 


D. 


never eat a man till he be dead; but Flatteren 1 
will not ſpare to devour him while he is alive, PN 
Flattery is like a golden pill, which outwardly 1 
giveth pleaſure, but inwardly is full of bitterneß He 
Flatterers are like Trencher-flies, which wal 8 
more for lucre than for love. * 
Endeavour diligently to know thyſelf, ſo ſhall I. 
no Flatterer deceive thee. Bias. i 
The Flatterer diligently applieth himſelf to ti v 
time, and frameth his ſpeech to pleaſe his maſter}... 
humour. Ar. 111 
Like as a Chamelion hath all colours ſave white. 
fo hath a Flatterer all points ſave honeſty. 8. 
The wood maintaining fire is conſumed by it It 
and riches, which nouriſh Flatteries, by then... 
come to nothing. Sobeus. = I 
He that truly knows himſelf, cannot be deceſuſt 
ved by Flattery. _ 1 u 
Flattery is like friendſhip in ſhew, but not All 
fruit. So. b : W 
To chide or flatter thy wife publickly, is UF: 
next way to make her do ill privately. Mu 
qu 

ich 
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On SUSPICION, 

at. . 

ry Defin. Suſpicion is a certain doubiful fear of the 
oo mind, detaining the heart timorouſly with ſundry 
© 


affettions and uncertain proceedings. 


T is hard to blind ſuſpicion with a falſe colour, 
1 cſpecially when conceit ſtandeth at the door of 
un enemy. Aurel. 
| Suſpicious heads want no ſophiſtry to ſupply 
Their miſtruſt, 
Let not thine heart ſuſpect what neither thine 
veuheyes ſee by proof, nor thine ears hear by report. 
ere That man that is feared of many, hath cauſe 
kewiſe to ſuſpect many. Socrates. 
ray Miſtruct no man without cauſe, neither be thou 
neh redulous without proof. 
| Suſpicion is a virtue where a man holds his 
nemy in his boſom. 

It 1s hard to harbour belief in the boſom of 
uſtruſt. 

Where the party is known for a profeſſed foe, 
ere ſuſpicious hate enſueth of courſe. 
It is hard to procure credit where truth is ſuſ- 
gected. 52 s 
Suſpicion is the poiſon of true friendſhip. Aug. 
It 1s better to ſuſpect too ſoon than mi ſlike too 
te. 
Small acquaintance breeds miſtruſt, and miſ- 
ſt hinders love. 

Suſpicion may enter a falſe action, but proof 
all never bring in his plea. 

Where virtue kcepeth the fort, report and ſuſ- 
cion may aſſail, but never ſack. 
Suſpicion engendreth curioſity, back-biting, 
quietneſs, factions, jealouſy, and many other 
chiefs. D 3 | Open 
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Open ſuſpecting of others cometh of ſecret : 


c- ademning ourſelves. S. P. S. me! 
Where hateful ſuſpicion breedeth enmity, ther 1 

it is hard to procure amity. mat 
He that feareth nothing, ſuſpecteth nothing. ( 
Fools ſuſpect wiſe men, and wiſe men knoy and 
fools. 7 
When we ſuſpect ourſelves to be moſt miſc. bla 
fable, then is the Grace of God moſt favourable ter, 
Bernard. and 
Beauty is the true glaſs of divine virtue, and 1 
{ſuſpicion the mirrour in which we ſee our o tho 
noted dangers. ſhal 
* Suſpect the meaning, and regard not ſpeeches 1 
Socr. 1 
Baniſh from thy heart unworthy ſuſpicion, fo rald 

it polluteth the excellency of the ſoul. \ 
To ſuſpect where there is cauſe, is ſufferable;W thin 
but to ſuſpect without cauſe, is intolerable. 1 
He that lives without offence, never needs i min 
ſuſpect reproof. | E 
Cauſeleſs ſuſpicion is the next way to make hin ther 


do evil, which always before did carry a conſtuſ his 


meaning. Bias. I 
Of Thovecnrs. - 

Defin. Thought generally is all the Imagination: FF 7 
of our Brain, which, being a propoſed object of gra 
Heart, 'maketh it continually revolve and will cart 
upon thoſe conceits. pin 

If 


& | Houghts of love the farther they wade, tl | 
deeper they be; and deſires ended wil bol 
peril favour of greateſt delight. thin 
Carry thy thoughts ſealed up with filence. eſte 
Thoughts are bloſſoms of the mind, and word} alth 
the fruits of deſires. Hermes. The 
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There is nothing that more ſhortneth the life of 
men, than vain Hope or idle Thoughts. 

To muſe and meditate is the life of a learned 
man. Cic. 

Cogitations and Thoughts are the movings 
and travels of the ſoul. Arie. 

There are no colours ſo contrary as white and 
black, no elements ſo diſagreeing as fire and wa- 


ter, nor any thing ſo oppoſite as men's thoughts * 
and their words. ; 
Think from whence thou comeſt, bluſh where 1 
thou art, and tremble to reme:nber whither thou | 
ſhalt go. Bern. [! 
The mind is the touch- ſtone of content. 1 
Thoughts are not ſeen, but the face is the he- 9 
rald of the mind. | 


Who thinks before he does, thriveth before he 
thinks. 


Thoughts and conceits are the apparel of the 
mind: S. P. S. 
He empioyeth his thoughts well that uſeth 
them rather to teſtify his virtue than to nouriſh 
his diſpleaſure. 

Let a Prince be guarded with ſoldiers, attended 
by Counſellors, and ſhut up in forts, yet if his 
Thoughts diſturb him, he is miſerable. Plutarch. 
The bow that ſtandeth bent doth never caſt 
ſtraight ; and the. mind that is delighted with 
earthly pleaſures ſeldom thinks on heavenly hap- 
pineſs. 

It is an ancient cuſtom in the fancy of man to 
bold nothing for well done but that which he 
thinketh well of, although it be evil; and to 
eſteem nothing for evil but that which he hateth, 
although it be right good. 


When 


an edge. 


„„ Naur Y; e. 


When death is at the door, remedy 1s too late; 
and when misfortune is happened, Thought of 
prevention is bootleſs. 


Of WIr. 

Defin. Wit is the firſt and principal part of the Soul 
wherein the Mind, the Underſtanding, and the Me. 
mory are contained, which are moſt neceſſary fu 
the direction of all good and virtuous actions. 


Harpneſs of Wit is a ſpark that ſooneſt in- 
| flameth deſire. Chilo. | 
One man's will is another man's Wit. 
The ornaments of Wit are much more fair 
than the badges of nobility. 
A bond - man to ire hath no power to rule other 
men by his own Wit. 


Strength wanting Wit and Policy to rule, over- 


throws itſelf. Horace. 
That which man's ſtrength cannot brin 
paſs, wit and policy will ſoon diſpatch. . . 
Wine is ſuch a Whetſtone for Wit, that if it 
be often ſet thereon, it will quickly grind all the 
ſteel out, and ſcarce leave a back where it found 


O 


There be three things which argue a good wit; 
mvention, conceiving and anſwering. 
Wit doth not commonly bend, where Will hath 
molt torce. | | 
A good Wit ill employed is dangerous in 2 
Commonwealth. Demaſt. 
He that in theſe days ſeeketh to get wealth by 


Wie without friends, is like unto him that think- 


eth to buy meat in the market without money. 


As the ſea- crab twimmeth always againſt the 


ſtream, ſo doth Wit always againſt wiidom, Pyth. 


As 


g to? 
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As a bee is oftentimes hurt with his own ho- 
ney, ſo is Wit not ſeldom plagued with its own 
conceit. 

Wit without learning, is like a tree without 
fruit. Ariſt. 

Wit, though it hath been eaten with the canker 
of conceit, and fretted with the reſt of vain love, 
yet being purified in the Still of wiſdom, and tried 
in the Fire of zeal, will ſnine bright, and ſmell 
ſweet in the noſtrils of all young novices. 

Wiſdom cannot be profitable to a fool, nor 
Wit to him that uſeth it not. 

The wit of man is apt to all goodneſs, if it be 
applied thereunto. Diogenes. 

Man's wit is made dull through groſs and im- 
moderate feeding. 

Many by wit get wealth, but none by wealth 
e. purchaſe wit; yet both Wit and Wealth agree in 

the ſympathy. 
to He ſeemeth to be moſt ignorant that truſteth 
oft to his own Wit. Plato. 
By how much the interior ſenſes are more pre- 
the Neious, and the gifts of the mind more excellent 
nd than the exterior organs and inſtruments of the 
body; by ſo much the more is Wit to be prefer- 
it; Wed before the outward proportion of lineaments. 
He beſt perceiveth his own Wit, who, though 
1th {Wis knowledge be great, yet thinketh himſelf to 
underſtand little. Plato. 
As empty veſſels make the loudeſt found, ſo 
en of leaſt Wit are the greateſt bablers. 


by Recreation of Wits ought to be allowed: for 
Ehen they have a little reſted, they oftentimes 
prove more ſharp and quick. Seneca. 


the Words wittily ſpoken do awake and revive the 
th. judgment ; 
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judgment; but great and manifeſt examples per. 

ſuade the heart. 

Wit in women is like oil in the flame, and 
either kindleth to great virtue, or to extreme va. 
nity. 

Wit gotten by induſtry, though it be very 
hard in conceiving, yet it is not haſty in forget. 
ing. 

Of Wis po u. 

Defin. Wiſdom is a general Virtue, the Princeſs ani 
Guide of all other Virtues, and that wherein th! 
knowledge of our ſovereign Good and the End i 
our Life conſiſtetb; as alſo the Choice of thi 
Ways by which we may come unto it. 


Iſdom ſhineth in the midſt of anger. 
It is Wiſdom to think upon any thing 
before we execute it. Plotinus. 
By other's faults wiſe men correct their own 
offences. 
He is wiſe that is wiſe to himſelf, Euripides. 
As it is great wiſdom for a man to be Secretary 
to himſelf: ſo it is meer fooliſhneſs to reveal the 
inward thoughts of his heart to a ſtranger. 
It is Wiſdom to look e'er we leap, and follyW.. 4 
to doubt where no cauſe is. A 
It is more Wiſdom to lament the life of the gon 
wicked, than the death of the juſt. 1 
All is bat lip-wiſdom that wanteth experience. N yhie 
IS tr 
V 
A 
V 


In many injuries, there is more ſecurity and 
wiſdom to diſſemble a wrong, than to revenge i: 
Alex: Sev. 

There can be no greater triumph, or token of 
Wiſdom, than to conquer affections. 

To the wile it is as great a pleaſure to hear L 

counſel 
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counſel] mixed with mirth, as to the fooliſh to 
ive ſport mingled with rudeneſs, 

Wiſdom is great wealth, ſparing is good get- 
Wing, and thrift conſiſteth not in gold, but in grace. 
Wiſdom provideth things neceſſary, not ſuper- 
fluous. Solon. 

He that enjoyeth wealth without Wiſdom, poſ- 
ſeſſeth care for himſelf, envy for his neighbours, 
ſpurs for his enemies, a prey for thieves, travel for 
his perſon, anguiſh for his ſpirit, a ſcruple for 
his conſcience, peril for his love, woe for his 
children, and a curſe for his heirs : becauſe tho? 
he knows how to gather, yet he wanteth ſkill to 
diſpoſe what he hath gotten. 

He that is too wile 1s a very fool. 

True Wiſdom teacheth us as well to do well 


"Mas to ſpeak well. 

| Sapience is the foundation and root of all noble 
Wa and laudable things; by her we may attain a hap- 
Pp end, and learn to keep ourſelves from ever- 
1 laſting pain. 


U It is a point of great Wiſdom to know to what 
due hurpoſe the time beſt ſerveth. 

Wiſdom is a tree that ſpringeth from the heart, 
and beareth fruit in the tongue. 

A wiſe man is never leſs alone than when he is 
alone. Ambr. 

The firſt point of Wiſdom is to diſcern that 
which is falſe; the ſecond, to know that which 
Wis true, Lag. 
en Wiſdom is the food of the ſoul. 

A wiſe man's country is the whole world. 

Wiſdom garniſheth riches, and ſhadoweth po- 
verty. Socrat. 

Liberality knoweth not the circumſtances how 

to 


* 


niederer On, 


to give, if wiſdom bend not the courſe by a right 
compals. | 

A valiant mind, forward in wit, and not gui. 
ded by wiſdom, runneth into many inconſiderate 
actions. | 

Wiſdom 1s wealth to a poor man. 

Many things imperfect by nature, are made 
perfect by wiſdom. 

Of all the gifts of God, wiſdom is moſt pure: 
ſhe giveth goodneſs to good people, ſhe pardoneth 
the wicked, ſhe maketh the poor rich, and the 
rich honourable, and ſuch as unfeignedly em. 
brace her ſhe maketh like unto God. Hermes. 

Juſtice without wiſdom is reſolved into cruelty, 
temperance into fury, and fortitude into tyranny, 
Cic. ? 

Wiſdom reformeth abuſes paſt, ordereth thing 
preſent, and foreſeeth things to come. 

We can in no fort behave ourſelves more pru- 
dently, than by conſidering how we may deal 
prudently. | 

A man of perfect wiſdom is immortal, and 
one of an in- ſeeing underſtanding ſhall abound in 
wealth ; ſo that a wiſe man ſhall live ever to pur- 
chaſe, and purchaſe ever to live. 

It is not poſſible for that man to obtain wiſdom 
and knowledge, which is in bondage to a woman. 
Marc. Aurel. 

Wiſdom was begot by nature, nouriſhed by 
experience, and brought forth by learning, who 
like a midwife putteth nothing in the mind, but 
delivereth and enfranchiſeth the over-burthened 
memory. | 

Power and magnanimity in a young ſoldier is 
combated by old age, and taken priſoner by wif 
dom, The 
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The only mother of extreme miſchief, and firſt 

git riginal of wars, was worldly wiſdom. 
Wiſdom is like a thing fallen into the water, 
vhich no man can find except he ſearch at the 


Of SER MONSs. 


Defin. Sermons are ſpeech or talk commonly uſed of 
divine matters and holy Scriptures, conferring either 
with God, or of Cod. 


Ermons are teſtimonies of obedience, and 
|) obedience to the word of God is the mother 
F all virtues, 

1 Sermons conſiſt of three heads, reprehenſion, 
ty, Namonition, and comfort. 

Sermons are the utterance of angels from the 
nouths of good men, 

A good man's Sermons are lances to a bad 
nan's conſcience, and a balm to a penitent ſinner. 
Honeſty is the true beauty of the ſoul, and 
xermons the excellency of a good tongue. 

Four things iſſue from Sermons z prudence, 


and "ah Mp nx 
3 in r perance, fortitude and juſtice. 

Orations did ever prevail amongſt the ignorant, 
Dur- 5 Oo 7 


ſhould Sermons amongſt chriſtians. 

Sermons gilt with words and not matter, are 
ke images, that painted ſeem fair, but being 
doked into are found earth. 

Sermons adorn men with wiſdom, and give 
hem knowledgeof things paſt and things to come. 
Sermons rain down knowledge and underſtand- 
g and bring to heaven thoſe which follow them. 
All the life of man which expreſſeth a wor- 
hy end, conſiſteth in contemplation and action, 


earing of Sermons and imitating of them. 
E The 


| by 
who 
but 
ned 


or 18 
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The virtue of wiſdom proceedeth from knoy: 
ledge, and reaſon is got by hearing of Sermon, 
The knowledge of good and evil cometh by 
hearing the word of God preached. Bajil. 
Science is a dead knowledge of things, ant 
cannot exchange the will to follow the know 
good: but Sermons are beams proceeding fron 
that true Sun, which do not only illuminate th 
underſtanding, but alſo kindleth the fire of Ze 
in men's hearts. Amb. 
The virtue of Sermons among other virtues 1 
like the virtue of ſight among the five ſenſes. 
Sermons have three eyes ; memory, underſtand. 


ing and prudence. \ 
Preachers in their Sermons reſemble herald... 
declaring the meſſage of their maſter. | 


Of MEMOR x. 


Defin. Memory is that which preſerveth underſtans 
ing, and keepeth faſt thoſe things heard and lea 
ed; it is the mother of the Muſes, the treaſure 
knowledge, the hearing of the deaf, and the yl el 
5 the blind, 


HE Memory of man is like a net, whid 
holdeth — things, and letteth the {mil 


come through. Solon. . 
Before. thou ſleep, apparel remembrance wit It 
what thou haſt ſaid and done waking. 77 
No man ought to make his Memory rich MI 
ſearching out the ſecrets of God. Bernard, ras 
There is a divine Memory given of God, . 
which caſket the jewels of wiſdom and ſcienc 
are locked. Auguſt. defi 
Memory 1s the mother of the muſes. of 


It is folly to remember that by which we ton 2: 
get ourſelves. T hemi ſtocle 
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on Themiſtocles was of ſo great Memory, that he 

on. Wiefred to be taught the art of forgetfulneſs. 

ahh Boaſt not of the rememberance of ill, but ra- 

her be ſorry for bearing that load in thy Memory. 

al Memory is an enemy to reſt, and the chroni- 

ole of our misfortunes. Aurel 

ron Remembrance of good things 1s the key which 

- theWnlocks happy Memory. 

Ze Memory is the ſoul's treaſury, and thence ſhe 
Wath her garment of adornation. 

cs Never trouble thy head with remembrance of 

dle words, but apply thy wit to underſtand deep 

1eanings. 

Writing is the tongue of the hand, and the 

erald of Memory. 

Whatſoever thou bequeatheſt to Memory, ſuf- 

er it to ſleep with her; after employ it, and it 


gail have better ability. | 

n Surfeits and cold confound Memory. Galen. 
ee The beſt remembrance is to think well, ſay 
: rh ell, and do well; all others are ſuperfluous, 


Memory doth temper proſperity, mitigate ad- 
erty, keeps youth under, and delights age. 
aan. 

The remembrance of our old iniquities ought 
work new repentance. 

It is great wiſdom to forget other men's faults, 
ich y remembering our own offences. Socrat. 

1c i The firſt leflon that Socrates taught his ſcholars 
as, Reminiſcere, 

Of Learnin. 


vetin. Learning is the knowledge and underſtanding 


of the arts and ſciences , ſhe is alſo the mother of 
ve for virtue and perfection. 


E 2 If 


. 
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F a governor or captain be void of wiſdon 


and learning, civil policy cannot be main. 
tained, martial diſcipline wanteth her greateſt ſtay 
and courage proveth raſhneſs. 


Learning in a ſoldier is an armour of never. 


tainted proof, and a wounding dart irrefiſtibl 


Vegelius. 
Learning was the firſt founder of weals pub 


lick, and the firſt crown of conqueſt. 


Learning addeth to conquelt perpetuity, whe: 


Fortune's Sun ſetteth at the firſt ſhining. 


He that laboureth to inſtruct the mind wit 
good and laudable qualities, and virtues, and 


honeſt diſcipline, ſhall purchaſe praiſe with men 
and f2vour with God. Auguſt. 

Learning is the diſplay of honour, and hum 
lity is ſiſter unto true nobility : the latter bein 
as needful in a houſholder, as the other in a ma 
of arms is profitable. | 

It neither ſavoureth of Learning, nor can b 
approved of wiſdom, to give over-much cred: 
to things which ſtand without reaſon. 

The conqueſt of Timotheus won by oratory an 
ſweet words was good; ſo were the victories ( 
Democritus effected with the ſword : but in an a 
ſolute commander let both the one and the oth 
be reſident. | 

In all thy conqueſts have ſovereign regard t 
Learning, for therein was Alexander renownel 
who in his conqueſt of Thebes fold all the fret 
men (Prieſts only excepted) and in the greatne 
of the Maſſacre not only gave charge for the la 
ing of Pindarus the Poet, but alſo himſelf fa 
both him, his houſe, and family undamnified. 


Learning is the temperance of youth, the con 


fot 
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mort of old age, ſtanding for wealth upon poverty, 


. Nd ſerving for an ornament to riches. Cicero. 

The moſt Learning and Knowledge that we 

have, is the leaſt part of that we be ignorant of, 

Pato. 

Thoſe men are in a wrong opinion that ſuppoſe 

Learning to be nothing available to the govern- 

gent of the Commonwealth. 

| Sleep and labour are enemies to Learning. 

It is leſs pain to learn in youth, than to be ig- 

prant in age. Solon. 

Man's underſtanding ar akon. and liveth; 

and the reſt is blind and deaf, wanting reaſon. Plato. 

nen He is much to be commended that to his good 
inging up addeth virtue, wiſdom and learning. 

Falſe Doctrine is the leproſy of the mind. 

Be ſober and chaſte among young folk, that 

y may learn of thee, and among old folk ſeri- 

s, that thou mayeſt learn of them. 

Nature without Learning is blind. Plato. 

\ man cannot be better accompained than 

jong wiſe men, nor better ſpend his time than 

reading of books. 

ood Learning can neither be taken away nor 

nt, 

Learning maketh young men ſober, and com- 

eth old men; it is wealth to the poor, and 

aſure to the rich. Ariſt. 

t is no ſhame for a man to learn that he know- 

not, of what age ſoever he be. Hocrates. 


eatneſpf all things the leaſt quantity is to be born, 
he lan of Learning and Knowledge; of which the 
elf ae that a man hath, the better he may bear it. 
fied. Warn by other men's vices how filthy thine own 
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: deſire to know. 


An opinion without Learning cannot be good, 
Sen. 


Of KNowLEDGE. 


Defin. Knowledge is that underſtanding cohich u 
have both of our Creator, and of his works au 
will, and of our own ſelves, it is the flore-bui 
of all wiſdom, and the beginning of our ſalvatin 


K Nowledge 1s of ſuch a quality, that the mor 
| a man knoweth, the more he increaſeth li 


The knowledge of all things is profitable, bi 
the abuſe of any thing is uncomely. 

To know and not to be able to perform, B 
double miſhap. Solon. | 

Experience with inſtruction is the beſt way 
perfection. 

It is more to know how to ule the victory, th 
to overcome. EL 

He that wanteth Knowledge, ſcience and nl 
ture, is but the ſhape of a man, though never 
well beautified with the gifts of nature. | 

Alexander the great, made ſo great account 
Knowledge and Learning, that he was wont 
ſay, he was more bound to Ariſtotle for giving 
Learning, than to his Father Philip for his 
fince the one was momentary, and the other 
to be blotted out with oblivion. 1 

Learning and Knowledge is of good men t 
gently ſought for, and carefully kept in thei * 


N 
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ſoms, to the end that thereby they may kno 0 
and eſchew the ſame; and know virtue, and 
rain unto it: for if it be not applied thereum b 


them that have it, ſhe leaveth in them her "i 
duty undone. Plato. 
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| tain Knowledge. Hocrates. 
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Perfect hearing 1s a great help in a man to ob- 


In war iron is better than gold; and in man's 
life knowledge is to be preferred before riches. 
Socrates. 

The AÆgyptians accounted it a moſt intolerable 
calamity to endure but for three days the dark- 
neſs which God ſent unto them by Moſes : how 
much more ought we to be atraid when we remain 
all our life in the night of 1gnorance ? 

Doubtfulneſs and untruth are the daughters of 
ignorance. 

Above all things we ſhould have a care to keep 
the body from diſeaſes, the foul from ignorance, 
and the city from ſedition. Pythag. 

The beſt knowledge is for a man to know him- 
ſelf. Socrates 

He that well knoweth himſelf, eſteemeth but 
little of himſelf; he conſidereth from whence he 
came, and whereunto he muſt go, he regardeth 
not the vain pleaſures of this brittle life, but ex- 
tolleth the law of God, and ſeeketh to live in his 
fear. But he that knoweth not himſelf is igno- 
rant of God, wilful in wickedneſs, unprofitable 
in his life, and utterly graceleſs at his death. 
Macrob. | 

The underſtanding and knowledge of vain men 
is but beaſt-like to thoſe that are poſſeſſed with 
the heavenly ſpirit, which is ſecret and hid; and 
when as they {peak and utter their knowledge, all 
other ought to be ſilent. 

Knowledge ſeemeth to be a thing indifferent | 
both to good and evil, 

Socrates thanked God only for theſe three things: 
firſt, that he had made him a man, and not a 
woman; 


air ne 


woman; ſecondly, that he was born a Grecian, 
and not a Barbarian, thirdly, that he was a phi- 
loſopher, and not unlearned ; eſteeming the gifts 
of nature and fortune of no value, unleſs they be 
beautified with the gifts of the mind. 

Cunning continueth when all other worldly 
wealth 1s waſted. 

He that knoweth not that which he ought to 
know, is a brute beaſt among men: he that Know- 
eth no more than he hath need of, is a man a- 
mong brute beaſts : and he that knoweth all that 
may be known, is a God among men. Pythag. 

He is ſufficiently well learned, that knoweth | 
how to do well: and he hath power enough that du 
can refrain from doing evil. Cicero. 


To lack knowledge is a very evil thing; to I ſee 
think it ſcorn to learn is worſe : but to withſtand Þ. 
and repulſe the truth againſt men of Knowledge Int 
teaching the truth, is worſt, and fartheſt from all | Di 
grace. | [pe 

No ſcience is perfect that is not grounded on the 
infallible principles. Ih 

Solon, who was taught by much experience and IM yy 
reading, . many things for the profit of 
the weal public. | 

A man that is rich in knowledge, is rich in all 1 * 
things, for without it there is nothing; and with |” 
it what can be wanting? Solon. bs 

Endeavour thyſelf to do ſo well, that others 1 
may rather envy at thy knowledge, than laugh at 7 
thy ignorance. ud 

Of ELOGVUEN OE. di 
Defin, Eloquence or Oratory is an Art which teach- 
eth the laudable Manner of well-ſpeaking ; it is the Wh 


Ornament 
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Ornament of the brain, and the gill {ometimes to 
an evil-reputed matter, 


HE ſpeech of a man 1s a divine work, and 
| full of admiration ; therefore we ought at 
no time to pollute our tongues with vile and fil- 
| thy talk. 

Brevity is a great praiſe of Eloquence. Cicero. 


g | Speech is the nouriſhment of the ſoul, which 
only becomes odious and corrupt by the wicked- 
t neſs of men. Iſccrates. 

„It is ſpecial virtue to ſpeak little and well. 

h | Silence is a ſweet Eloquence : for fools in their 
+ © dumbnelſs ate accounted wile. 


{ Many through Eloquence make a good matter 
o ſeem bad, and a bad matter ſeem good. 

3  Eloquence hath a double fountain: the one 
internal, proceeding from the mind, called the 
1} Divine guide ; the other external, uttered in 
| ſpeech, called the meſſenger of conceits and 
thought. Cicero. 

Internal Oratory aims at friendſhip towards a 
man's ſelf, reſpecting only the mark of virtue, 
r chrough the inſtructions of philoſophy. 

External Eloquence aims at friendſhip towards 
others, cauſing us to ſpeak and teach whatſoever 
b fruitful and profitable for every one. 

Internal ſpeech maketh a man always agree 
with himſelf, it cauſeth him never to complain, 


never to repent; it maketh him full of peace, full 
of love and contentation in his own virtue; it 
healeth him of every rebellious paſſion which is 
diſobedient to reaſon, and of all contentions be- 

; tween wit and will. 

: External carrieth with it all the force and effi- 


„ aacy to perſuade.  Eloquence 


=» 4 * - r — o 
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Eloquence is made by air, beaten and framed 
with articulate and diſtinct ſound ; yet the reaſon 
thereof is hard to be comprehended by human 
ſenfe. Quin. 

Words are the ſhadows of works, and Eloquence 
the ornament to both. 

When the lips of perfect Eloquence are open- 
ed, we behold, as it were in a temple, the goodly 
fimilitudes and i images of the ſoul, 

It is not ſo neceſſary that the orator and the 


law ſhould agree in one and the ſame thing, as it 


is requiſite the life of a philoſopher ſhould be 
conformable with his doctrine and ſpeech. 

Eloquence 1s a profeſſion of ſerious, grave and 
weighty matters, and not a play conſtantly utter- 
ed to obtain honour only. 

All Oratory ought to have reafon for a foun- 
dation, and the love of our neighbour for a mark 
to aim at. 

The tongue is a ſlippery inſtrument, and bring- 
eth great danger to thoſe that neglect or defile 1 it. 

if Eloquence be directed with a religious un- 
derſtanding, it will ſing us a ſong tuned with all 
the concords of trut harmony of virtue. 

Eloquence ought to be like gold, which is then 
of greateſt price and value, when it hath leaſt droſs 
in it. 

A dry and thirſty ear muſt be watred with Elo- 
quence, which is good to drink: and that Elo- 
quence, grounded upon reaſon only, is able to 
content and ſatisfy the hearing. 

The goodlieſt aſſembly in the world is where 
the graces and muſes meet together. 

Unprofitable Eloquence is like Cypreſs- trees, 
which are great and tall, but bear no fruit. 

Babbling 
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{ Babbling Orators are the thieves of time, and 
compared to empty veſlels, which give greater 
n found than they that are full. 


The tongue by Eloquence ſerveth both to per- 
fect and inſtruct others, and likewiſe to hurt and 
corrupt others. 
| There be two only times for a man to ſhew 
Eloquence: the one, when the matter is neceſ- 
| ary ; the other, when a man ſpeaketh that which 
he knoweth. 
Great men ought to be conſiderate in their 
| ſpeech, and to be eloquent in ſententious words, 

of another phraſe than that of the vulgar ſort ; 
dor elſe to be ſilent, wanting the virtue of Elo- 
r- WW quence. Guevar. 

Men ought to be more conſiderate in writin 
n- than in ſpeaking, becauſe a raſh and indiſcreet 
rk {word may be corrected preſently ; but that which 
is written can no more be denied or amended but 

o. vith infamy. 
O g . 
t. Oratory is the ſpur to arms, for the eloquent 
in- Oration of Hocrates was the firſt trumpet that gave 
all Philip an alarm to the Alan wars, which Alexan- 
der his ſon without intermiſſion ended. 


en Of PoE TR. 


01s WDefin. A Poet was called Vates, which is as much 
„4 Divine Foreſeer, or Prophet : and of this word 
.lo- Carmina, which was taken for Poeſy, came this 
7 word Charm, becauſe it is a divine inchantment to 


the ſenſes, drawing them by the ſweetneſs of delight- 
ful numbers to à wondrous admiration. Ariſtotle 
calleth Poetry an art of imitation. 


ITTY Poems are fit for wiſe heads, and 
| examples of honour of ſuch as triumph in 
virtue, Think 
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Think thyſelf to be a good Orator and Poet, 
when thou canſt perſuade thyſelf to do that which 
thou oughtelt, 
A King ought now and then to take pleaſure 
in hearing: and reading of comedies : becauſe 
thereby he may perceive and hear many thing 
done in his realm, which otherwiſe he ſhould not 
know. Juv. 
Poetry quickneth the wit, ſweetneth the diſ 
courſe, and tickleth the ear. 
Poetry applied to the praiſes of God knitteth 
the ſoul unto him, ſoundeth the ſenſes, modera- 
| teth griefs, and tempereth hatred. Guevara. 
|# Art is taught by art, but Poetry only 1s the 
4 gift of God. 

| As the ſeal leaveth the impreſſion of his form 
in wax; ſo the learned Poet engraveth his paſ- 
ſions ſo perfectly in men's hearts, that the hearer 
almoſt is transformed into the author. 

A corrupt ſubject defraudeth Poetry of her due 
praiſe. 

[| A true Poet in his lines forgetteth profane 
| pleaſure, but approveth doctrine. 

Love heateth the brain, and anger maketh a 
Poet. Juvenal. 

Poetry 1s another nature, making things ſeem 
better then they are by nature, 

Impious Poets make themſelves contemptible. 

It was written of Socrates that he was ill- brought 
up to Poetry, becauſe he loved the truth. 

He which firſt invented the Iambick verſify- 
ing, to bite and quip, was the firſt that felt the 
ſmart thereof. 

Eaſe is the nurſe of Poetry. S. P. S. 

Poets are born, but Orators are made. 


Of 
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Defin. Admiration is a paſſion of the ſoul, which by 
| a ſudden apprehenſion exalteth the powers, and 
nales them as in a trance ſleeping in judgment of 
| the preſent object, thinking all things to be won- 
| derful that it beholdeth. 


0: WTHEY are unfortunate princes, that neither 
| will be taught to admire themſelves, nor 
Wonder at their faults. Pet. 
In vain is he fortified with terror, that is not 
guarded with Love and Admiration. 
| They ſnould lift to do leaſt that may do what 
they will, either in art or admiration, : 
He that will loſe a friend to be rid of a foe, 
may be admired for his policy, but not for his 
charity 
Princes for all their admirations, buy their 
quiet with wrongs. 
It is better for a few eyes to make a little river, 
than for all ſights to infer an admiration. 
Realms get nothing by change, but perils and 
admiration. 
Depth of words, height of courage, and large- 
[neſs of magnificence get adMiration, 
Some by admiring other men's virtues, become 
enemies to their own vices. Bias. 
Wiſdom doth prefer and admire the unjuſt 
peace before the juſteſt war. 
0 It is a ſign of a malicious mind, not to admire 
5 the man that is worthy of admiration. Marc. 
the Aurel. 1 
He that from a man of ſtrength and admiration 
takes away his right, augmenteth his ſtrength, 
and gives him more right. 
Of 5” F Over- 


FE 
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Over-ſhadowing providence blinds the ſhary 
eſt and moſt admired councels of the wiſe, thy 
they cannot diſcern their nakedneſs. Hermes, 

Admire with love, and love with joy in tu 
midſt of woe. S. P. S. | 

Ill-perſuading want, wronged patience, looſe 
neſs and force, are the breeders of civil wars an 
admiration. 

Men wholly uſed to war, wonder at the nan 
of peace. 

They which are brought up in admiration and... 
blood, think it beſt fiſhing in troubled waters, E 

The weather-like vulgar are apt to admire even 
thing, and ready to turn as often as the tid: T} 
Secrat. 

It were a wonder beyond wonder, if injuſtio je 
ſhould keep what impiety hath gotten. Ire 

An eaſy- yielding zeal quickly is overcome wit 
admitting of gravity's eloquence. 

It is no wonder that the armed power doth ei 
ther find right, or make right ; for what may ht 
not, that may what he will ? h fe 


Of Scnoors. 


Defin. A School is the nurſery of Learning, or tl bd t 
Storehouſe from whence the Mind fetcheth Inſtrus 


tions and Riches, adorning the Soul with mental» 
Virtues and divine Knowledge. = 
2 is vile in a School. maſter : for youth Th 
ſhould rather be trained with courteſy that ntic 
compulſion. A+ . IT Bs te Lie 
Becauſe youth by naue is Wild, therefor: He 
ſhould School-maſters Bt them by gentleneß N Scl 


That Child is groſs-witted, which being 
throughly School-taught, continues ſtil} barbs x,, 
rous. Women 
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Women prove the beſt School-maſters, when 
they place their delight in inſtructions. 

Women ought to have as great intereſt in 
chools as men, though not ſo ſoon as men; be- 
pauſe their wits being more perfect, they would 
ake men's reputations leſs perfect. 

Two things are to be regarded in Schools, and 
dy School-maſters : firſt, wherein children muſt 
e taught; next, how they ſhould be taught. 

| Grammer is the door to ſcience, whereby we 
earn to ſpeak well and exactly. 

Education is a ſecond nature, and the princi- 
ies learnt in Schools the beſt education. 

The nature of man is like a pair of balances 
uided by School-rules and cuſtom, 

If the royaleſt-born creature have not his na- 
re refined with School-rudiments, it is groſs 
nd barbarous. 

A phyſician's ſtudy is the ſchool of philoſophy. 
liaſonius. | 
Nature not manured with knowledge, bring- 
h forth nothing but thiſtles and brambles. 

| Nature in ſome fort is a School of decency, 
d teacheth rules of honeſt civility. 

The beſt wiſdom is to know a man's ſelf : and 
arning and Schools firſt bring that knowledge. 
Man's nature, being the inſtinct and inclina- 
dn of the ſpirit, is better by School-rudiments. 
The want of School-doctrine is the firſt cor- 
ption of nature. 

Lions are tamer than men, if doctrine did not 
idle them. 

Schools tame nature, and tamed nature 1s per- 
ct virtue. 

Every good beginning cometh by nature, but 
: progreſs by School - education. Courage 
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Courage and greatneſs is as much aſpired toi 
Schools as from nature. I 


Of INORAN Cx. 


Defin. Ignorance is that defect which cauſeth a n ® 
to judge evil of things, to deliberate worſe : nt 
know how to take the advantage of preſent gu 
things, but to conceive ill of whatſoever is gu 
in man's life. | 


* proceedeth of a light judgment to credit ¶ o. 
things that a man heareth, and to do all thing 7, 
that he ſeeth, Socrat. 
Ignorance hath the boldeſt face. by 
To abound in all things, and not to know et 
uſe of them, 1s plain penury. . 
It is a great ſhame for an old man to be ig w 
rant in the knowledge of God's law. | 
Idleneſs engendreth 1gnorance, and ignoru oc 
engendreth error. £7 | 
There is nothing worſe than to live bea the 
and out of honeſt order; and the greateſt ng 
moſt evident cauſe thereof is the ſin of 1gnoran 
which is an utter enemy to knowledge. P the 
Through want of wit cometh much harm, ¶ the 
by means of ighorance much good is left 1 
done. dau 
Where there is no capacity, there perſual x 
are in vain. Socrates. E 
To rule without regard, to urge without A wit! 
ſon, and to laugh immoderately, are manifeſt i 71, 
of Ignorance. MW 7: 
Ignorance in adverſity is a bleſſing, in pr 7 
rity a ſcorn, in ſcience a plague. were 
He that knoweth not how much he ſeckW# p 
_ not know when to find that which he L ſprir 
eth. 


: 
7 
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There can be no greater ignorance than pre- 
ſumption. 

| Ignorance is no excuſe for faults, ſith we have 
power of knowledge. | 

It is better to be unborn than untaught, for 
ignorance is the root of misfortune. Plato. 

Ignorance is never known to be ignorance, till 
it be matched with knowledge. 

The ignorant man hath no greater foe than his 
own ignorance; for it deſtroyeth where it liveth. 
Lacan. 

He is but an ignorant muſician, that can ſing 
but one ſong; but he is more accurſed that know- 
eth no virtue. | 
: Ignorance is a dangerous and ſpiritual poifon, 
which all men ought warily to ſhun. Greg. 

Ignorance is a ſickneſs of the mind, and the 
occaſion of all errors. 

The foul of man receiving and comprehending 
the divine underſtanding, conducteth all things 
rightly and happily ; but if ſhe be once joined 
with ignorance, ſhe worketh clean contrary : and 
the underſtanding 1s unto the ſoul as the ſight to 
m, the body. Auguſt. | 
eft From their lewd mother Ignorance iſſue two 

daughters, falſhood and doubt. 6 
ſul Ignorance believeth not what it ſeeth. 
He that 1s ignorant in the truth, and led about 
out with opinions, muſt needs err. 

Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune. 

Ignorance is the mother of error. 

The harder we recover our health, becauſe we 
were ignorant that we were ſick. oY 

From ſmall errors, not let at the beginning, 
ſpring oft-times great and mighty miſchiefs. 

1 The 
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The chiefeſt cauſe and beginning of error h 
when men imagine thoſe things to pleaſe God «| 
which pleaſe themſelves ; and thoſe things to dil. 
pleaſe God, wherewith they themſelves are di a 


' contented. g 
An error begun is not to be overcome vid 
violence but with truth. | hi 


Cuſtom though never ſo ancient without truth, | he 
is but an old error. Cyprian. | 
He that erreth before he knows the truth w 
ought the ſooner to be forgiven. Cyprian. | 
A willful- minded man is ſubject to much error he 


Of GooDpNEess. 


Defin. Goodneſs is that which includeth in itſelf ¶ qr 
| dignity that ſavoureth of God and his works, havin 


a perpetuity and ſtedfaſtneſs of godly ſubſtance. Ge 
FN Oodneſs in general makes every one think | 
the ſtrength of virtue in another, whereoM cre 
they find the aſſured foundation in themſelve Go 
Plato. | F 
As oft as we do good, we offer ſacrifice. thi 
It is too much for one good man to want. vic 
A man may be too juſt and too wiſe, but nerve 
too good. Socrat, - | and 
The humour of youth is ever to think tha 
good, whoſe Goodneſs he ſeeth not. 
There is no good unleſs it be voluntary. Det 
A good man's wiſh is ſubſtance, faith and fame # 
Glory and grace according to the ſame. " 


A man is not to be accounted good for his age, E 
but for his charitable actions. 

He may worthily be called good, who mak eth eth 

other men fare the better for his goodneſs. T 

Thou canſt not be perfectly good when hy 

| hatel 
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| hateſt thine enemy ; what ſhalt thou then be when 
| thou hateſt him that is thy friend? Socrates. 
{ There is no greater delectation and comfort to 
ti, | good man, than to be ſeen in the company of 
good men. Plate. 
vi The farther a good man is known, the farther 
his virtues ſpread, and root themſelves in men's 
ath hearts and remembrance, 
| Whatſoever is right and honeſt and joined 
th with virtue, that alone is good. 
He that is mighty is not by and by good; but 
ro he that is good is preſently mighty. Hocrates. 
The Goodneſs that proceedeth from an ignor- 
ant man, is like the herbs that grow upon a 
%% dunghill. 
oy Riches will decay, proſperity may change : but 
| Goodneſs doth continue till death. 
unk The more 'our Grace and Goodneſs doth in- 
rea creaſe, the more our ſouls addreſs themſelves to 
vel God. Bail. 
As God is all Goodneſs, ſo loveth he all good 
things, as righteouſneſs and virtue; and hateth 
; vice and wickedneſs. 
eve The Goodneſs of the ſoul is the moſt principal 
| and chiefeſt Goodneſs that can be. Plato. 


Of CoMrFoRrT. 


Defin. Comfort is an eaſe, help, or conſolation in our 
me 7roubles and adverſities, which di ;ſburthening the 
mind, reſtores it to calm and quiet patience. 


age Omfort in extremity healeth many wounds, 
pacifieth the diſcontented heart, and govern- 
keußßz eth the mind. 
Troubles are but inſtructions to teach men wit: 
thou for by them thou mayeſt know falſhood from 
atek faith, 
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faith, and thy truſty friend from thy traiterouſ 

foe. ; WI 
Deſpair not when all worldly means are done! 


for God will raiſe thee, if thou truſt in him. Aus iP! 
Grieve not at afflictions, tor they are the rod 


wherewith God beateth his children. co 
There is nothing grievous, if the thought mak . 
it not ſo. Joy 


Art thou backbited ? rejoyce, if guiltleſs; th 
guilty, amend. | 
Be not diſcontented at the loſs of children, ſi AP. 
they were born to die. TK 
There is nothing the world can take away, b 81 
cauſe the world giveth nothing: fame periſhciiſ e 
honours fade, wealth decayeth : only true rich 
is our conſtancy in all caſualties. Aurel. of 
All things are vanity which are under the ſu 


all things continual labour and travel : what ha: chi 
a man to mourn for then, when all things he ca ſtr: 
loſe in this life are but fading and miſerable ? |} ſha 
That comfort is vain that taketh not away t. the 
grief. Plato. b 0 
To a mind afflicted with ſorrow, the beſt f al 
medy is, to defer counſel until the party be mo wil 
apt to take conſolation. Mare. Aurel. 
Let not ſorrow over much moleſt thee; f Det 
when thou haſt wept thy worſt, grief muſt ha 5 
an end. } 
Wrong 1s the trial of thy patience. 7 
Sickneſs is the priſon of the body, but comfiſ, 


the liberty of the foul. Plato. 

The beſt comfort to a miſer is, to behold t 
overflow of his wealth. 

The ſuſpectleſs, the temperate, and the v 
men are never uncomfortable. 


— Dn 
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By ſorrow the heart is tormented; by comfort, 
when it is half dead it is revived. 
Sad ſighs write the woes of the heart; and kind 
ſpeeches comfort the ſoul in heavineſs. 
„ Aſſurance puts away ſorrow, and fear poiſons 
comfort. Stobæus. 
{ He that will be truly valiant, muſt neither let 
joy nor grief overcome him: for better not to be, 
chan to be a bond-ilave to paſſion. 
He that coveteth comfort without ſorrow, muſt 
apply his wit in following wiſdom. 
Io friends afflicted with ſorrow, we ought to 
give remedy to their perſons, and conſolation and 
comfort to their heart. 
The multiplying of comfort is the aſſwaging | 
| of cares. Solon. 
In the midſt of all thy cares let this be thy 
chiefeſt Comfort; hard things may be mollified, 
ſtraight things may be looſened, and little things 
ſball never grieve him that can handſomely bear 
them. | 
Sorrow ſeldom taketh place in him that ab- 
ſtaineth from four things : that is, from haſtineſs, 
wilful frowardneſs, pride, and ſloth. 


Of PATIENCE. 


Defin. Patience is an habit that conſiſteth in ſuſtain- 
ing ſtouiiy all labours and griefs for the love of 
honeſty: it is that excellent good thing that keepeth 
the tranquillity of our ſpirit as much as may be in 

* adverfities : and not to complain of that which 
is uncertain. | 


1 is a voluntary adventuring of hard 
things for the deſire of virtue. Socrates. 

The remedy of injuries is, by continual pati- 
ence to learn to forget them. Pub. - Be 


a; Nur r; Or. 
He is worthy to be counted courageous, ſtrong 1 
and ſtout, who doth not oniy with patience ſuffer 
injuries, rebukes and diſpleaſures done unto him, 
but alſo doth good againſt thoſe evils. Axiſt. 
Better it is to offer thyſelf in triumph, than to 
be drawn to it by diſhonour' Appian. 

It is a ſpecial ſign of heroical magnanimity to 
deſpiſe light wrongs, and nothing to regard mean 
adventures. 

It 1s good to forbear to talk of things needleſs 
to be ſpoken : but it is much better to conceal 
things dangerous to be told. 

Patience 1s ſo like fortitude, that it ſeemeth ſhe 
is either her ſiſter or her daughter. 

The common fort do take revenge for their 
credit: but noble minds forgive for their virtue. 

Patience without Comfort brings peril of con- 
ſumption. 

— a pleaſent tarrying that ſtayeth from evil 
doing. 

The end of patience is the expectation of 

promiſes. 
That is to be born with patience, which can- 
not be redreſſed with carefulneſs. 

It is not merit to ſuffcr perſecutions, if we have 
no patience therein. 

It is more ſafety to forget an injury, than to 

revenge it. Aurel. 

The ſweeteſt ſalve for miſery is Patience, and 

the only medicine for want is content. 
Patience is the beſt ſalve againſt love and for- 
tune. ä efin 

To: fuffer infirmities, and diſſemble miſhap ; ¶ be 
the one is the office of a conſtant ſick man, the 7a 
other of a conftant ſtateſman. Xt 
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To be diſcreet in proſperity, and patient in ad- 
verſity, is the true motion and effect of a virtuous 
and valiant mind. Cicero. 

Quintus Fabius, after he had been Conſul, diſ- 
tained not to march under the enſigns of other 
Conſuls. 

Patience being oft provoked with injuries, 
breaketh forth at laſt in fury. 

It is good for good men to wiſh the beſt, to 
fink upon the worſt, and patiently to ſuffer what- 
Pever doth happen. 

Humility, patience, and fair ſpeech, are the 
acifiers of wrath and anger. 

He ſeemeth to be perfectly patient, that in his 
ury can ſubdue his own affections. 

Patience and Perſeverance are two proper notes 
hereby God's children are truly known from hy- 
ocrites, counterfeits, and diſſemblers. Auguſt. 
vil WW In ſuffering of afflictions Patience is made more 

rong and perfect. | 

The troubles that come of neceſſity, ought to 
e born with boldneſs and good courage. 

The beſt way for a man to be avenged, is to 
ontemn injury and rebuke, and to live with ſuch 
oneſty and good behaviour, that the doer of 
rong ſhall at laſt be aſhamed thereof, or at the 
alt loſe the fruit of his malice ; that is, he ſhall 
dt rejoice, nor have glory of the hindrance and 
mage. Plato. 


Of FRIENDSHIP. 


ein. Friendſhip is a perpetual community of will, 
the end whereof is fellowſhip of life; and it is 
framed by the profit of a long continued love. 
Friendſhip is alſo an inveterate and ancient love, 
wherein is more pleaſure than defire. Friend- 


. 
| 
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1 is a perfect conſent of things ap- 
pertaining as well unto God as to man, with Ne 
benevolence and charity. | 
Friendſhip in good men is a bleſſing, and ſtable 
connexing of ſundry wills, making of two perſons 
one, in having and ſuffering : and therefore: 
friend is properly called a ſecond ſelf, for that in 
both men is one mind and poſſeſſion ; and that Nine 


which is more, a man rejoiceth more at his 


friend's good fortune than he doth at his own. 

True and perfect Friendſhip is to make ont 
heart and mind of many hearts and bodies. 1 

It is the property of true friends to live and 
love together: but feigned friends fly from a mar 
in time of trial. Ra” 

Friendſhip judgeth without partiality, and af 
fection winketh at apparent follies. 

A friend's love cannot be recompenced witi 
riches, when for his friend he putteth his life ion 
jeapordy. | 

To diſſuade a man in a courſe of honour, wer 
not the part of a friend; and to ſet one forwatl 
in folly, is no diſcretion in a man. | 

Friends meeting after long abſence, are tix 
ſweeteſt flowers in the garden of true affection, 

The love of men to women is a thing comm 
and of courſe ; but the friendſhip of man to mil 
is infinite and immortal. Plato. + 

The fellowſhip of a true friend in miſery is ac 
ways ſweet, and his counſels in proſperity at 
always fortunate. 
Friendſhip being an equity of reciprocal gou 
will, is of three kinds, the one of neighbourho0 
the other hoſpitality, the laſt love. Arif. 

Love is confirmed either by gifts, or ſtudy® 

| *, 4 | ern virtue 
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>- irtue: then groweth it from a paſſion to a per- 
th Nec habit, and ſo leaveth the name of love, and 
Js called Friendſhip ; which no time can violate. 
We ought to uſe a friend like gold, to try him 
before we have need. 
He is a true friend, whoſe care is to pleaſure 
bis friend in all things, moved thereunto by a 
dat Whneer good-will which he beareth unto him. Ariſt. 
his WW It is no ſmall grief to a good nature to try his 
friend. Eurip. 
one To beg a thing at a friend's hand, is to buy it. 
Perfect amity conſiſteth in equality and agree- 
Inc of the minds. 
A friend unto a friend neither hideth ſecret, 
or denieth money. 
a. The want of friends is perilous, but ſome 
riends prove tedious. 
wi The words of a friend joined with a true affec- 
e uon give life to the heart, and comfort to a care- 
ppreſſed mind. Chilo. 
wer No deſigning man can be a true friend. 
var Friends ought always to be tried before they 
re truſted; leſt ſhining like a carbuncle, as if they 
the dad fire, they be found when they be touched to 
on. Ne without faith. | | | 
maß Good-will is the beginning of friendſhip, which 
may uſe cauſeth friendſhip to follow. 
E thou deſireſt to be thought a friend, it is ne- 
is f ww that thou do the works that belong unto a 
; aMriend. 
Among friends there ſhould be no cauſe of 
oooWreach ; but with a diſſembler no care for recon- 
hoodMEiliation. 
He is a friend indeed that lightly forgetteth his 
1dy iend's offence, 
1reut G Proud 


enn 


Proud and ſcornful people are perilous friend; 

Friendſhip ought to be founded on equalneſ: 
for where equality i is not, Friendſhip cannot los 
continue. Cicero. 

Where true friends are knit in love, there lor: 
rows are ſhared equally. 

Friends muſt be uſed as muſicians tune their 
ſtrings, who finding them in diſcord do not break 
them, but rather by intention or remiſſion fram 
them to a pleaſant conſent. 

In muſick there are many diſcords, before the 
can be framed to a Diapaſon : and in contractins 
of good will, many jars before there be eſtabliſh 
a true and perfect friendſhip. 

A friend is in proſperity a pleaſure, in adver 
ſity a ſolace, in grief a comfort, in joy a men 
companion, and at all times a ſecond ſelf. 

A friend is a precious jewel, within whoſe by 
ſom he may unload his ſorrows, and unfold hi 
ſecrets. 

As fire and heat are inſeparable, ſo are th 
hearts of faithful friends. Ari}t. 

He that promiſeth ſpeedily, and is long in per 
forming, is but a ſlack friend. 

Like as a phyſician cureth a man ſecretly, lt 
not ſeeing it: ſo ſhould a good friend help b 
friend privately, when he knoweth not thereof. 

The injury done by a friend is much more grit 
vous than the wrongs wrought by an enemy. 

Friendſhip 1s given by nature for help to vi 
tue, not for a companion of vices. 


Friendſhip ought to reſemble the love betwen 


man and wife, that! is, of two bodies to be mad 
one will and affection. 


The property of a true friend is, to perfor 
mol 


ore 


Wide 
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ore than he promiſeth; but the condition of a 
Eifembler is, to promiſe more than he meaneth 
Ko perform. 

Great proffers are meet to by uſed to ſtrangers, 
and good turns to true friends. 
If thou intendeſt to prove thy friend, ſtay not 
ill need and neceſſity urgeth thee ; leſt ſuch trial 
I not only unprofitable and without fruit, but 


ds, 
IN 
one 


ſor. 


heir 


reak 


Al 

"Wi hurtful and prejudicial, 
the The opinion of virtue is the fountain of friend- 
tine IP- 


Feigned friends reſemble crows, that fly not 


but toward ſuch places where there 1 is ſomething 
to be fed upon. 


1 


af He that ſeeketh after a farm of friends, com- 
only falleth into a waſp's neſt of enemies. 
bo Friendſhip oftentimes is better than conſangui- 


ity. 


A friendly admonition is a ſpecial point of true 
iendſhip. 


It is beſt to be praiſed of thoſe friends that will 


pe ſpare to 1 us, when we are blame 
. orthy. 


| He that will not hear the admonition of a 


d l 


> the 


J. q end, is worthy to feel the correction of a foe. 
be He which goeth about to cut off friendſhip, 
eech even as it were go about to take the Sun 
om the world. Cicero. 

I There is no more certain token of true friend- 


up, than is conſent and communicating of our 
twee Peitations with another. Cicero. 
Unity! is the eſſence of amity. 
He that hath no friend to comfort him in his 
kon eceſſity, lives like a man in a wilderneſs, ſubject 
mo every beaſt's tyranny. Bias. 
G 2 Believe 


756 ANTIQUITY; Or, 


Peheve after trial, and judge before friend(hip 

The fault which thou ſuffereſt in thy friend 
thou committeſt in thy ſelf. 

Shew faithfulneſs to thy friend, and equity i 
all men. Protag. 

No wiſe man will chuſe to live without friend 
although he have plenty of worldly wealth. 

Though a wiſe man be contented and ſatisfie 
with himſelf; yet will he have friends, becaul |; 
will not be deſtitute of ſo great a virtue. 

There be many men that want net friends an 
yet lack true friendſhip. 

Never admit him for thy friend, whom h 
force thou haſt brought into ſubjection. 

He is not meet to be admitted as a faithfi 
friend, who is ready to enter amity with every one 

Admit none to be thy friend, except thou fir 
know how he hath dealt with his other friend 
before; for look how he hath ſerved them, ſo wi 
he likewiſe deal with thee. 

The agreement of the wicked is eaſily upon 
ſmall occaſion broken, but the friendſhip of ti 
virtuous continueth forever. Hermes. 

As mighty floods, by how much they are br 
into ſmall rivers, by ſo much they loſe of the 
ſtrength : ſo friendſhip cannot be amongit ma 
without abating the force thereof, Plato. 

Be flow to fall into friendſhip ; but when th 
art in, continue firm and conſtant, Socrates 


Of TEMPERANCE. 


Defin. Temperance is that light which driveth au 
round about ber the darkneſs and obſcurity of ji 
fron: ſhes of all the virtues moſt wholeſome ; ji Te 
He pre erveth both publickly and privately bum 


ſocut! 
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(hin /ociety, ſbe lifteth up the ſoul miſerably thrown 
jena don in vice, and reſtoreth her again into her 
place. It is alſo a mutual conſent of the parts of 
the ſoul, cauſing all diſorder and unbridled affecti- 
ons to take reaſon for a rule and direfion. 
Emperance calleth a man back from groſs 
affections and carnal appetites, and letteth 
im not to exceed, neither in fooliſh nor in un- 
godly ſorrowing. Solon. 
A young man untemperate and full of carnal 
affection, quickly turneth the body into age and 
eeble infirmities. Anaxagoras. 
m He cannot commend temperance that delight- 
1 th in pleaſure, nor love government that liketh 
100118 of, 
Conſtancy and temperance in our actions make 
ul rtue ſtrong. | 
rien Men muſt eat to live, and not live to eat. 
o WY In private families continence is to be praiſed ; 
n publick offices, dignity. 
bon Intemperance is the fountain of all our pertur- 
of MPations. ; 
The pride of the fleſh'is to be curbed and re- 
e banned with the ſharp bit of abſtinence. AriP. 
f te The moderation of the mind is the felicity 
mugereof. 
Frugality is the badge of diſcretion; riot of in- 
n tioW-mperance... ä 
6 I He that is not puffed up with praiſe nor afflic- 
d with adverſities, nor moved by ſlanders, nor 
orrupted by benefits, is fortunately temperate. 
He that fixeth his whole delight in pleaſure, 
of an never be wife and temperate. 
"> Temperance by forbearing to be revenged re- 
oncileth our enemies, and by good government 
mquers them. WY Temperance 


ty w 


end; 


15fiel 
fe he 


8 am 


* 
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Temperance 1s rich in moſt loſſes, confident in 
. all perils, prudent in all aſſaults, and happy n 
| itſelf. Her. i 
It is not Temperance which is accompanied 
with a fearful mind: but that is true Temperance 
[ where the heart hath courage to revenge, and 
l reafon power to reſtrain the heart. 
il - Trim not thy houſe with tables and pictures 
but paint and gild it with Temperance ; the one 
vainly feedeth the eyes, the other is an eternal 
ornament which cannot be defaced. Epittetus. 
Temperance is ſo called, becauſe it keepeth i 
mean in all thoſe things which belong to the de 
lighting of the body. Arxiſt. 
Temperance crieth, Ne quid nimis. Solon. 
The parts of Temperance are modeſty, ſhame-W 
facedneſs, abſtinence, continency, honeſty, mo 
deration, ſparingneſs and ſobriety. Plato. 
Juſtice may not be without Temperance, be 
cauſe it is the chief point of a juſt man to have hi 
ſoul free from perturbations. 
Heroical virtues are made perfect by the mis 
ture of Temperance and Fortitude ; which ſep: 
rated become vicious. 
A temperate man which is not couragiou 
quickly becometh a coward and faint hearted. W 3 
Temperance is the mother of all duty a fi 
honeſty. 
In Temperance a man may behold mode ta 
without any perturbation of the foul. 0 
Temperance compelleth men to follow reaſo 
bringeth peace to the mind, and mollifieth , d 
affections with concord and agreement. Socratt 
He is worthy th be called a moderate perl © 
who firmly governeth and bridleth (through q 
4) 
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tn fon) the Vice of ſenſuality, and all other groſs af- 
infections of the mind. Aurel. 


Of INNO CENeœ x. 


— | Defin. Innocency is an aſfection of the mind ſo well 
a framed, that it will hurt no man either by word 

or deed, a tower of braſs againſt ſlanderers, and 
ures the only balm or cure of a wounded name, ſtrength- 


ening the conſcience, which by it knoweth its own 
ern parity. ; | 
15. HERE can be no greater good than inno- 
eth i cency, nor worſe evil than a guilty conſcience. 
e de. The innocent man is happy, though he be in 
| Phalaris's bull. 
1. Great callings are little worth, if the mind be 
lame. not content and innocent. 
mo The heart pricked with deſire of wrong, mak- 
eth ſick the innocency of the ſoul. 
e, be Riches and honour are broken pillars, but in- 
ve hi nocency is an unmoving column. | 
Innocency and prudence are two-anchors, that 
mi cannot be torn up by any tempeſt. 
ſepe Innocency will be your beſt guard, and your 
integrity will be a coat of mail unto you. 
Innocency to God is the chiefeſt incenſe : and 
a conſcience without guile is a facrifice of the 
ſweeteſt ſavour. Aug. 
Innocency, being ſtopped by the malignant, 
taketh breath and heart again to the overthrow 
of her enemies. Cicero. 


reaſo As fire is extinguiſhed by water, ſo innocency 
th ti doth quench reproach. 
ocr att Of all treaſures in a common-wealth, the inno- 


cent man 1s moſt to. be eſteemed, 
Innocency is in ſome fort the effect of regene- 
ration, Bern, Religion 
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Religion is the ſoul of Innocency, moving in 
an unſpotted conſcience. 4 

Innocency is built upon divine reaſon. 

Human happineſs conſiſteth in Innocency of 
the ſoul and uncorrupt manners. 

All Innocency conſiſteth in mediocrity, as al 
vice doth in exceſs. 

Innocency is a good which cannot betake a- 
way by torment. Marc. Aurel. 

Innocency is the moſt profitable thing in the 
world, becauſe it maketh all things elſe profitable. 
Innocency, Palm-like, groweth in deſpite of 
oppreſſion. 

Beauty is a flower ſoon withered, health is ſoon 
altered, ſtrength by incontinence abated ; but In- 
NOCEncy 1s divine and immortal. 

Innocency is an affured comfort, both in life 
and death. 

The fear of death never troubleth the mind of 
an innocent man. Cicero. 

Age breedeth no defect in Innocency, but In. 
nocency is an excellency in age. 

Nature, reaſon and uſe, are three neceſſary 
things to obtain Innocency by. Laan. 


or EiNSS 


Defin. Kings are the ſupreme governors and ruler 
over States and Monarchies.. placed by the hand f 
Cod, to figure to the world. his almighty power 
If they be virtuous they are the bleſſings of the 

realm; if vicious, ſcourges allotted for their ſub- 
gets iniquities. 

HE Majeſty of a Prince is like the light- 
ning from the Eaſt; and the threats of a 
King like the-noiſe of thunder, 


Kings 


| any 
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Kings have long arms, and rulers large reaches. 
The life of a Prince is the rule, the ſquare, tne 


frame and form of an honeſt life; according to 
| which their ſubjects 
their lives, and order their families: and rather 
from the lives of Princes do ſubjects take their 
patterns and examples, than from their laws. 


frame the manner of 


Subjects follow the example of their Princes, 


| as certain flowers turn according to the ſun. 
Horace 


Princes are never without flatterers to ſeduce 


them, ambition to deprave them, and deſires to 
corrupt them. Plato. 


It belongeth to him that governeth, to be 


learned, the better to know what he doth ; wile, 


to find out how he ought to do it; diſcreet, to 
attend and take opportunity; and reſolute in the 
action of juſtice, without corruption or fear of 


It is neceſſary for Princes to be ſtout, and alſo 
rich: that by their ſtoutneſs they may protect 
their own, and by their riches repreſs their ene- 
mies 

It is better for a Prince to defend his own coun- 


| try by Juſtice, than to conquer anothers by Ty- 


ranny. 
That Prince who is too liberal in giving his 
own, is afterwards through neceſſity compelled 


to be a Tyrant, and to take from others their 


right. | 
As Princes becomeTyrants for want of riches, 
ſo they become vicious through abundance of 
treaſure, Plu. 
When an unworthy man is prefered to pro- 
motion, he is prefered to his own ſhame. me 
| e 
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The Prince that is feared of many, muſt of 
neceſlity fear many. 

The word of a Prince is faith royal. 

Princes muſt not meaſure things by report, but 
by the way of conſcience. Socrat. 

It behoveth a Prince or Ruler to be of {ſuch 
zealous and godly courage, that he always ſhey 
himſelf to be a ſtrong wall for the defence of the 
truth. 
| The Prince's palace is like a common fountain 
or ſpring to his city or country; whereby the 
common people by the cleanneſs thereof be long 
| preſerved in honeſty, or by the impureneſs there- 
of are with ſundry vices corrupted. | 
A King ruleth as he ought, a tyrant as he liſt- 
eth; a King to the profit of all, a tyrant only to 
pleaſure a few. Ariſt. 

A King ought to refrain the company of vici- 
ous perſons: for the evil that they commit in his 
company is accounted his. Plato. 

Rulers do ſin more grievouſly by example than 
by act; and the greater governances they bear, 
the greater account they have to render, if in 


negligent. | 

Not only happy, but alſo moſt fortunate 1s that 
Prince, that for righteouſneſs of Juſtice 1s feared, 
and for his goodneſs beloved. 

The greater that a Prince is in power above 
others, the more he ought to excel in virtue a- 
bove others. | 

When Princes moſt greedily do proſecute vi- 
ces, then their enemies are buſy in weaving ſome 
web of deadly danger. Olaus. 

Princes by charging their kingdoms with un- 


— 


their own precepts and ordinances they be found 
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E jaſt T ributes, procure from their Subjects a wil- 
ful denial of due and moſt juſt payments. 
He that poſſeſſeth an Empire, and knoweth 
rot how to defend it, may loſe his poſſeſſion be- 
fore he knows who offended him. 
It little profiteth a Prince to be Lord of many 
Kingdoms, if on the other part he become bond- 
de dave to many vices. 

It appertaineth unto Princes, as much to mo- 
un dorate their own pleaſures, as to give orders for 
he matters of importance. 

* Children born of Kings are compoſed of pre- 
re. cious maſs, to be ſeperated from the common 
a ſort, Plat. 
7 Malice and vice taking their full ſwing through 
to the career of the power and liberty which wick- 
ed Princes yield unto them, do puſh forward e- 
ici. Nvery violent p:ſſion, make every little cholar turn 
his to murther or baniſhment, and every regard and 
love to rape and adultery, and covetouſneſs to 
confiſcation. 
A kingdom is nought elſe than care of ano- 
ther's ſafety : For Antiochus told his fon Demetrius 


Und that their kingdom was a noble ſlavery. 

Self-love 1s not fit for Princes, nor Pride an 
that {ornament meet for a Diadem. yi 
red, . Kings and Princes do loſe more in the opinions 


they hold, than in the reaſons they ule. 
ove . It is no leſs diſcredit to a Prince to have de- 
ne a- foyed many of his ſubjects, than it is to a Phy- 
ſician to have killed many of his Patients. 
e vi. . Kings, as they are men before God, fo are they 
{me NCods before men. Laclan. 
It is very requiſite that the Prince live accord- 
\ un- Ing to that law himſelf, which he would have ex- 
juſt ecuted upon others. Archi. It 
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It becometh a King to take good heed to his 
Counſellors, in noting who ſooth his luſts, and 
who intend the publick profit; for thereby ſhall 
he know the good from the bad. Plutarch. 

The ſtrength of a Prince is the friendſhip and 
love of his people. 

That King {hall beſt govern his Realm, that 
reigneth over his People, as a father doth over 

his children. Ageſil. 
So great is the perſon and dignity of a Prince, 
that in uſing his power and authority as he ought, 
he being here among men upon earth, repreſent- 
eth the glorious eſtate and high Majeſty of God 
in Heaven. Amb. 

It is requiſite for all thoſe who have rule and N 
governance in a common- weal under their Prince, 
to know the bounds of their ſtate, and the full 
effect of their duty; that by executing juſtice they 
may be feared ; and by ſhewing mercy, they may 
be loved. La#an. 

It is requiſite for Princes to place ſuch men in 
authority as care leaſt for it; and to keep them 
from government that preſs forward to it. 

Except wiſe men be made governors, or go- 
vernors become wiſe men, mankind ſhall never 
live in quiet, nor virtue be able to defend herſelt, 
Plato. 

He that would be a ruler or governor mull 
firſt learn to be an obedient ſubject ; for it is not 

Mble for a proud and coveteous minded ſub- 
ject to become a gentle and temperate governor. 
Alex. Severus. 

When rule and authority is committed unto a 
good man, he doth thereby publiſh his virtue, 
which before lay hid ; but being committed to 

a 
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lun evil man, it miniſtreth boldneſs and licence to 
nim, to do that evil which before he durſt not do. 


Of NoBiLI1Ty.. 


Peau Nobility is a glittering excellency proceed- 

and ing from Anceſtors, and honour which cometh from 

| ancient Lineage and Stock: It is alſo a Praiſe that 

hat | proceedeth from the deſerts of our Elders and Fore- 

ver fathers. And of this nobleneſs there are three 

Sorts : The firſt bred of Virtue and excellent Deeds; 

nce, B the ſecond proceedeth from the Knowledge of honeſt 

gh, Dicipline and two Sciences; the third cometh from 

ent. the Scutcheons and Arms of our Anceſtors, or from 
God BE Riches. 


his 
ind 
1all 


ww Obility is of more antiquity than poſſeſſions. 
ince, Cicero. De 

foal The time of our life 1s ſhort, but the race of 
the obility and Honour everlaſting. Cicero. 


Nobleneſs of birth is either univerſal, or parti- 

ular : The firſt, to be born in noble and famous 

countries : the latter, to come of noble Progeni- 

tors. Ariſt. 

Nobility is beſt continued by that convenient 

go. Nrcans whereby it roſe. 

never He is not to be held for Noble that hath much, 

urſelf, ut he that giveth much. 

x It is requiſite for him that is Noble born to 

muſt {Woke heed of flatterers ; for they will be ready 

is not Maly to attend his perſon for profit's ſake. 

1 ſub. Nobility is a title quickly loſt: For if riches 

-rnor. Norſake it, or virtue abandon it, it ſtraitway be- 
ometh as a thing that had never been. 

into 2. Whatſoever thy Father by his worthineſs hath 

ine ved, belongs not to thee, 1t 1s thine own 

ed tert that muſt make thee noble, 

3 H Virtue 


may 


en in 
them 
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Virtue and Nobleneſs can never be ſeen in:? 
man, except he firſt put away his vices. 1 

He that defendeth his Country by the ſword, m 
deſerveth honour ; but he that maintaineth it in 


peace, meriteth more honour. | 101 

The Nobility which we receive from our an. ag 
ceſtors, becauſe it cometh not from ourſelves, 3 © 
ſcarcely to be counted our own. vic 


To come of noble parentage, and not to be N 
endowed with noble qualities, is rather a defama- W 
tion than a glory. eo 

Noble perſons have the beſt capacities . For the 
whether they give themſelves to goodneſs or um. 
graciouſneſs, they do in either of them ſo excel, 
as none of the common ſort of people can come 
any thing nigh them. Cicero. 

True Nobility conſiſteth not in dignity, line. 
age, great revenues, lands or poſſeſſions ; bur in 
wiſdom, knowledge and virtue, which in man is 
true Nobility, and that Nobility bringeth man to 
dignity. 

True Nobility is not after the vulgar opinion of 
the common people, but is the only praiſe and 
ſurname of virtue. 


Of HON OUR. 


Defin. Honour is a Paſſion of the Soul, à mighty 
Deſire, naturally coveted of all Creatures, yet many 
times miſtaken, by unacquaintance with viriue. 


H and glory labour in miſtruſt, and are er 


born Fortune's bond-ſlaves. 
Honour is the firſt ſtep to diſquiet, and domi- 
nion is attended with envy. Guevar. 
The faith of a Knight is not limited by value, 
but by honour and virtue. 
| Honou! 
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Honour is the fruit of virtue and truth. 
| Honour, glory and renown is to many perſons 
d, more ſweet than life. 
It is the chiefeſt part of Honour for a man to 
join to his high office and calling, the virtue of 
n- affability, lowlineſs, tender compaſſion and pity : 
for thereby he draweth unto him, as it were by 
violence, the hearts of the multitude. Olaus 
be Magnus. | 
na WW The greater the perfons be in authority that 
commit an offence, the more foul and filthy is 
For the fault. 
un. lt better becometh a man of Honour to praiſe 
cel, Wan enemy, than his friend. 
me Happy is that country whoſe captains are gen- 


tlemen, and whoſe gentlemen are captains. Pp 


ine Honour is no privilege againſt infanyy. 
t in A man ought not to think it honour for him- 
n 13 elf to hear or declare the news of others, but 
n to that others ſhould declare the virtuous deeds of 
him. 
not WW To attain to Honour, Wiſdom is the Pole- 
and Wiſtar ; and to retain it, Patience is neceſſary. 
| The next way to live with Honour and die 
ith Praiſe, is to be honeſt in our deſires, and 
835 emperate in our tongues. 
— The conditions of Honour are ſuch, that ſne 
: nquireth for him ſhe never ſaw, runneth after 
: Im that flies from her, honourshim that eſteems 
dale 


er not, demandeth for him that wills her not, 
vech to him that requires her not, and truſteth 
om. im whom ſhe knoweth not. 
Noblemen enterpriſing great things, ought not 
alue, Wo employ their force as their own mind willeth, 
ut as Honour and reaſon teacheth. Niphus. 
"nou! High 


doth profit. 


manner of living. 
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High and noble hearts, which feel themſchys M 
wounded, do not io much eſteem their own pain, [ 
as they are angry to ſee their enemies rejoice, 
The captain which ſubdueth a country by en. 
treaty, deſerveth more honour than he that over. 
cometh 1t by battle. 1 
Honour without quiet hurteth more than i 


He that regards his reputation, mult ſecond al 
things to his Honour. 

The heavens admit but one Sun, and hiv + 
places but one Commander. 

Men in authority are eyes in a State, accord. 
ing to whoſe life every private man applieth hi 


It 1s not the place that maketh the perſon, but 
the perſon that maketh the place honourable, 
Cicero. 

There 1s more Honour purchaſed | in pleaſuring 
a foe, than in revenging a thouſand injuries. 

Where hate bears ſovereignty, Honour hat 
no certainty. 

Honour is brittle, and riches are bloſſoms 
which every froſt of fortune cauſeth to wither. I 

Better it is for the honourable to be praiſed to 
many foes foiled, than for many barns filled. 


A man having Honour, and wanting wiſden 5 

is like a fair tree without fruit. king 
Of LiBERALITY. nere: 

Defin. Liberality is an excellent Uſe of thoſe Benq df 
which God putteth into our Hands, for the ſuc As 
ing of many: Which Virtue is altogether junW'\de 

' with Juſtice, and ought to be guided by Mode Lit 
tion and Reaſon. onco 


Bounty A! 
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Ounty's beſt honour is to help the poor; and 
happineſs, to live in good men's thoughts. 
True bounty is never tied to ſuſpect. 

er: Liberality is approved by two fountains, the 

'er-WMW one is a ſure judgment, the other is an honeſt 
favour, 

nr That man is only Liberal, which diſtributeth 
according to his ſubſtance, and where it is moſt 

dag reedful. Thales. 

| The whole effect of bounty is in love. 
bia Who in their bounty do begin to want, ſhall 

in their weakneſs find their friends and foes. 
ori He is called a liberal man, which according 
1 to his revenues giveth freely, when, where, and 
to whom he ſhould. 

He that may give, and giveth not, is a clear 
nemy ; and he that promiſeth forthwith and is 
Jong before he performs, is a ſuſpicious friend. 
lurel. 

Gifts make beggers bold; and he that lends 


uſt loſe his friend, or elſe his money, without 
ed. 


6 
1N, 


„ but 
le. 


urine 


* hat 


ſſom Bounty hath open hands, a zealous heart, a 
her. Nonſtant faith on earth, and a place prepared in 
ſed heaven 

1 \ * 

d. 


He never gives in vain that gives in zeal. 
They that are liberal do withhold or hide no- 
hing from them whom they love; whereby love 
nereaſeth, and friendſhip is alſo made more firm 


iſdem 


Bened ſtable. 
accu As Liberality makes friends of enemies, ſo 
V join! ride maketh enemies of friends. 


Maden Liberality and thankfulneſs are the bonds of 
oncord. Cicero. | 
ountzi A liberal-minded man can never be envious. 


H 3 Bounty 
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Bounty for giving frail and mortal things, re. 


ceives immortal fame for his reward. 


The deeds of the liberal, do more profi tthe 
wer than benefit the receiver. 


Liberality in a noble mind is excellent, a. 


though it exceed in the term of meaſure. 


A liberal heart cauſeth benevolence, thoug 
ſometimes through misfortune ability be wanting 

It is a token of righteouſneſs to acknowledge 
heaven's Liberality, and to give praiſes to Gol 
for ſo great benefits. Bern. 


The office of Liberality conſiſteth in giving 


with judgment. Cicero, 

That Liberality is moſt commendable which 
ſhewed to the diſtreſſed, unleſs they have deſervet 
that puniſhment, for good deeds beſtowed upar 
undeſerving perſons are ill beſtowed. 

The beſt property in a King is, to let no mat 
excel him in Liberality. Age/il. | 


Of BEeNEFIirs. 


Defin. Benefits are thoſe good turns which are tt 
ceived either by deſert, or without deſert, tendin 


to our happineſs of Life, or amendment of Mannen 


T is a great commendation to the giver, to be 

ſtaw many Benefits upon him which deſervet 
well, and defireth nothing. 

He that mindeth to give, muſt not ſay, vil 
you have any thing. | 

If thou promiſe little, and perform much, | 
will make thy Benefits to be the more thankful 
received. Aurel. 

He that knoweth not how to uſe a Bencit 


doth unjuſtly aſk it. 


He receives a Benefit in the giving there! 
who beſtows his gift on a worthy man. Hi 
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ſhould always have it in remembrance. 
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He bindeth all men by his Benefits, who be- 


ſtoweth them upon ſuch as do well deſerve them. 


The liberal man doth daily ſeek out occaſion 
to put his virtue in practice. Cicero. 

The memory of a Benefit doth ſoon vaniſh a- 
way; but the remembrance of an injury ſticketh 
fait in the heart. 

He is a conquerer which beſtoweth a good 
turn, and he vanquiſhed which receiveth it. 

As the Moon doth ſhow her light in the world 
which ſhe receiveth from the Sun: ſo we ought 
to beſtow the Benefits received of God to the pro- 
fit and commodity of our neighbour. 

This is a law that ſhould be obſerved betwixt 
the giver and receiver; the one ſhould ſtreight- 
way forget the Benefit beſtowed, and the other 
Solon. 

It becometh him to hold his peace, that giv- 
eth a reward, far better chan it becometh him to 


be ſilent, that receiveth a Benefit. 


He that doth thankfully receive a Benefit, hath 
paid the firſt penſion thereof already. 

He that thinks to be thankful, doth ſtraight- 
way think upon recompence. 

That gift 1s twice doubly to be accepted of, 
— cometh from a free hand, and a liberal 
cart. 

It behoveth a man in receiving of Benefits to 
— thankful, tho he want power to requite them- 
ur. 

A Benefit well given, recovereth many loſſes. 

The remembrance of a good turn, ought to 
make the receiver thankful. 

Nor gold, nor ſilver, nor ought we receive, is 
to be accounted a Benefit, but the mind of him 
which giveth. He 


92 een Or. 
He giveth too late, who giveth when he i; 
aſked. Plautus. 


Of CouRrTEisy. 


Defin. Courteſy is a virtue which belongeth to th 
courageous part of the ſoul, whereby we are hard, | 


moved to anger. Her office and duty is, to be abl, 

to ſupport and endure patiently thoſe crimes which 

are laid upon her : not to ſuffer herſelf to be haſti 

| carried to revenge, nor to be eaſily ſpurred to wrath, 

\ but to make him that poſſeſſeth her mild, gracious 
\ and of a ſtaid and ſettled mind. 


Ourteſy in Majeſty is the next way to bind 
affection in duty. 

As the tree is known by his fruit, the gold by 
the touch, and the bell by the ſound; ſo is man's 
birth by his benevolence, his honour by his hu— 
mility, and his calling by his Courtely. 

Many more were the enemies that Cæſar par. 
doned, than thoſe he overcame. 

The nobleſt conqueſt 1s without bloodſhed. 

Courteſy bewaileth her dead enemies, and che- 
riſheth her living friends. 


Froward urgeth hate. 

Proud looks loſe hearts, but courteous words 
win them. Ferdin. 

Courteſy covereth many imperfections, and 
preventeth more dangers. 

It is a true token of nobility, and the certain 
mark of a gentleman, to be courteous to ſtran- 
gers, patient in injury, and conſtant in perform- 
ing what he promiſeth. 

As the peg ſtraineth the lute-ſtrings, ſo cour- 
teſy ſtretcheth the heart-ſtrings, 


Courtely 


The courteous man reconcileth diſpleaſure, the 


els 
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Courteſy is that virtue, whereby a man eaſily 


| appeaſeth the motions and inſtigations of the ſoul 
| cauſed by choler. 


Courteſy draweth unto us the love of ſtrangers, 


and good liking of our own countrymen. 


He that is mild and courteous to others, re— 


| ceiveth much more honour than the party whom 


he honoureth. Plat. 
They lie who ſay that a man muſt uſe cruelty 


| towards his enemies, eſteeming that to be an art 
only proper to a noble and couragious man. Cicero. 


Mildneſs and Courteſy are the characters of an 
holy ſoul, which never ſuffereth innocency to be 
oppreſſed. 

It becomes a noble and ſtrong man to be both 
couragious and courteous, that he may chaſtiſe the 
wicked, and pardon when need requireth. Plato. 

The rigour of diſcipline directing Courteſy, and 
Courteſy directing order, the one will \ t forth 
and commend the other; ſo that neither rigour 
ſhall be rigorous, nor courteſy diſſolute. 

As it belongeth to the ſun to lighten the earth 
with his beams; ſo it pertaineth to the virtue of 


a Prince to have compaſſion, and to be courteous 


to the miſerable. Arif. 
Of ien. 


Defin. Juſtice is Godlineſs, and Godlineſs is the know” 
ledge of God: it is moreover, in reſpect of us, ta- 
ken for an equal deſcription of right and of laws. 


Uſtice allows no privilege to defraud a man of 
his patrimony. 
Juſtice is a virtue that gives every man his own 
by even portions. 
Delay in puniſhment is no privilege of pardon. 


Juſtice 


» AN TIOUIT VII o. 


Juſtice is the badge of virtue, the ſtaff of peace, 
and the maintenance of honour. Cicero. 

It is a ſharp ſentence that is given without 
judgment. , 

Good men's ears are always open to juſt met: 
prayers. Baſil. 

Not the pain, but the cauſe maketh the mar. 
tyr. Ambroſe. 

The office of a juſtice is to be given for merit, 
not for affection. 

A publick fault ought not to ſuffer a ſecret 
puniſhment. 

Juſtice and order are the only preſervers of 
worldly quietneſs. 

The parts which true Juſtice doth conſiſt of, 
are in number feven, innocency, friendſhip, con- 
cord, godlineſs, humanity, gratefulneſs, and faith- 
fulneſs. 

Juſtice is painted blind, with a veil before her 
face; not becauſe ſhe is blind, but thereby to (ig: 
nify, that juſtice, though ſhe do behold that 
which is right and koneit, yet will ſhe reſpect no 
perſon. 

In Athens were erected certain images of judges iN 
without hands and eyes; to ſhew that judges 
ſhould neither be corrupted with bribes, nor by 
any perſon drawn from that which is right and 
law. Quint. 

A good judge is true in word, honeſt in thought, 
and virtuous in his deeds; without fear of any 
but God, without hate of any but the wicked. 

There are two kinds of injuſtice; the one is of 
fuch as do wrongfully offer it; and the other i 
of thoſe who, although they be able, yet they 
will not defend the wrong from them unto whom 
it is wickedly offered. Cicero. He 
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e, He that politickly intendeth good to the Com- 
mon- wealth, may well be called juſt: but he that 

ut Mpractiſeth only for his own profit, is a vicious and 
wicked perſon. 

YA good magiſtrate may be called the phyſician 
of the Common-wealth. 

ar. He is a good Judge that knoweth how and 

zhere to diſtribute, 

He that flieth Judgment, confeſſeth himſelf to 

be faulty. Marc. Aurel. 

The Judge himſelf 1s condemned, when the 

Wuilty perſon is pardoned. | 

S WF As a phyſician cannot ſee every ſecret grief, 

but upon reveilment may apply a curing medi- 

of, Nine tor the hidden diſeaſe : ſo many can diſcover 

; miſchief which the magiſtrate ſeerh not, but the 

giſtrate alone muſt remedy the ſame. 

A Juſtice ought to do that willingly which he 
an do, and deny that modeſtly which he cannot 
10, 

As there is no aſſurance of fair weather, until 
he ſky be clear from clouds: ſo there can be in 
jc Common-wealth a grounded peace and proſ- 
Perity, where are no mformers to find out offences 
well as magiſtrates to puniſh offenders. 
Philoſophers make four forts of Juſtice: the 
rſt Celeſtial, the ſecond natural, the third Civil, 
be fourth Judicial. 

Juſtice 1s a perfect knowledge of good and evil 

reeing to natural reaſon. Ariſt. 

d. Juſtice is a virtue of the mind, rewarding all 

is of Fen according to their worthineſs. 

er 1 ¶ Wiſdom and Eloquence, without Truth and 

they Naſtice, are a Panurgy, that is to ſay, a guile or 

hom ght, ſuch as parafites uſe in comedies, which 
He Will turneth tos their own confuſion. Covet- 


among his friends he ſhall make one his enemy, 


rieren se 


Covetouſneſs and Wrath in Judges is to be 
hated with extreme deteſtation. 

Celeſtial Juſtice is a perfect conſideration and 
dutiful acknowledging of God. 

Natural Juſtice i is that which all people hay 
in themſelves by nature. 

Judicial Juſtice depends upon law, made for 
the commodity of a Common-weal, 

Juſtice is a meaſure which God hath ordained 
amongſt men upon earth, to defend the feeble 
from the mighty, the truth from falſhood, .and tg 
root out the wicked from among the good. Lafan, 

Every man 1n general loveth Juſtice, yet then 
all hate the execution thereof in particular, 

Fortitude without wiſdom is but raſhneſs ; wil 
dom without Juſtice is but craftineſs; Juſticſſo } 
without temperance, is but cruelty ; temperance 
without fortitude is but ſavageneſs. 

Equity judgeth with lenity, laws with extte. 
mity. 

Hatred, love and covetouſneſs cauſe Judge 
oftentimes to forget the truth, and to leave un 
done the true execution of their charge. 

It is better for a man to be made a Judi 
among his enemies than among his friends, for al 
his enemies he ſhall make one his friend, but 


WD Wc Ob . a $$ 
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Juſtice by the poets is feigned to be a virgin 
and to have reigned among men in the gold 
age; who being by them abuſed, forſook the 
world, and returned to the kingdom of Jupiter, 


Of L aw. 


Defin. The Law is a ſingular reaſon imprinted in ud 


ture, commanding thoſe things that are to be dum 
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dn f his ſuperior, whom he loveth for fear, than of 


ls Prince, whom he fearcth of love. 
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and forbidding the contrary. It is divided into two 
parts; that is, the Law of Nature and the Law 
written. The Law of Nature is a ſenſe of 


feeling, which every one hath in himſelf, and in his 


conſcience, whereby he diſcerneth between good and 
evil, as much as ſufficeth to taxe from him the cloak 
of Tenorance, in that he is reproved even by his 
own witneſs. The Law written, is that which 
is divided into Divinity and Civility : the firſt 
teaching Manners, Ceremonies and Judgments ; the 
latter, matters of Policy and Government. 

HE virtues of the Law are four ; to bear 
ſway, to forbid, to puniſh, and to ſuffer, 
The precepts of the Law may be compre- 


ended under theſe three points; to live honeſtly, 


o hurt no man wilfully, and to render every man 
is due carefully. Ariſe. 


Whatſoever is righteous in the Law of man, 


he ſame is alſo righteous in the Law of God. 
or every Law that by man is made, muſt always 
de conſonant to the Law of God. 


The Law is a certain rule, proceeding from the 


ind of God, perſuading that which is right, and 
Jorbidding that which is wrong. 


Evil Judges do moſt commonly puniſh the 


purſe, and ſpare the perſon. 


Judges ought to diſpatch with ſpeed, and an- 


wer with patience. 


Law and wiſdom are two laudable things, for 


he one concerneth virtue, and the other good 
onditions. f 


The Law was made to no other end, but to 


idle ſuch as live without Reaſon and Law. 


A true and faithful heart ſtandeth more in awe 


I _- 


98 are, .O, 


An evil cuſtom being for continuance never ſ 


ancient, is naught elſe than the oldneſs of err, ! 
Lactantius. ro 
How many more taverns, ſo many more drink. Fort 
ers; the number of phyſicians, the increaſe ; 7 
diſeaſes; the more account that Juſtice is made of Mis, 
the more ſuits: ſo the more Law, the more cor. pea 
ruption. Plato. Cice 
The heart, underſtanding, counſel, and foul nM I 


a Common-wealth, are the good Laws and Ord- mis 


nances therein uſed. Cicero. ; 
To reſtrain puniſhment is a great error in ge- Nęet 
vernment. ; 
It becometh a Law-maker not to be a Lay.Wno 
breaker. Bias. cau 
Thoſe countries muſt needs periſh, where theMouc 
Common Laws be of none effect. 


Thoſe cities in which there are no ſevere LawWvb 
for the puniſhing of ſin, are rather to be counted 
foreſts for monſters, than places habitable fer De 
men. Plato. 8 

Four things belong to a Judge; to hear cou. 
teouſly, to anſwer wiſely, to conſider ſoberly, and | 
to give judgment without partiality. Socrates. .“ 

A man ought to love his Prince loyally, u. j 
keep his Laws carefully, and to defend his coun 
try valiantly. 

Chiefly three are to be obeyed and reverencet; 
one God, one King, and one Law. 

Four cuſtoms are more pleaſant to be recount: 
ed than profitable to be followed; the liberty ot 
neighbours, the gallantneſs of women, the goot 
neſs of wine, and the mirth and joy at feafts. 

Laws are like ſpiders webs, which catc| tht 
ſmall flies, and let the great break through. 


The 
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The Lawyer that pleads for a mighty man in a 


W wrong matter, muſt either forget the truth, or 


forſake his client's friendſhip, 


The moſt neceſſary Law for a Common-wealth 


Is, that the people among themſelves live in 


peace and concord, without ſtrife or diſſenſion. 
Cicero. 

Laws do vex the meaner ſort of men, but the 
mighty are able to withſtand them. 

The Law 1s a ſtrong and forcible thing, if it 
get a good Prince to execute it. 

The Law that is perfect and good would have 
no man either condemned or juſtified, until his 
cauſe be thoroughly heard and underſtood as it 
ought. 

An evil Law is like the ſhadow of a cloud, 
which vaniſheth away ſo ſoon as it is ſeen. 


Of CounsSELl. 


Defin. Counſel is an holy thing : it is the ſentence or 
edvice which particularly is given by every man for 
that purpoſe aſſembled : it is the key of certainty, 
and the end of all dofArine and ſtudy. 


Here is no man ſo ſimple but he can give 
counſel, though there is no need: and 
there is none ſo wiſe of himſelf, but he will be 
filling to hear counſel in time of neceſſity. 
It is the chief thing in the world to give good 
counſel to another man; and the hardeſt for a man 
o follow the ſame himſelf. 
Take no counſel of a man given wholly to the 
orld, for his advice will be after his own deſire. 
Hibag. | | . 
Make not an envious man, a drunkard, nor 
him that is in ſubjection to a woman, of thy 
12 counſel 
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counſel ; for it is impoſſible for them to key 

cloſe thy ſecrets. 

Good counſel may properly be called the be. 
ginning and ending of every good work. | 

It is requiſite for a man to conſult and deter. 
mine all things with himſelf, before he aſk the 
counſel or advice of his friend. 

He that doeth nothing without good advice, [ 
needs not repent him after the deed. Bias. 

It is better to prefer the ſtedfaſt counſel of ad. 
viſed policy, than the raſh enterpriſe of a mal. 
pert boldnels. 5 8 

Counſel doth more harm than good, if the 
giver thereof be not wiſe, and he which receiy. 
eth it very patient. 

Counſel is to be given by the wiſe, and the re- 
medy by the rich. | 

In Counſels we muſt be hard to reſolve, and 
| conſtant to perform. 

- He that uſeth many Counſels is not eaſily de. 
ceived, 

In time of neceſſity, a wife man will be glad 
to hear Counſel. 

As it is the part of a wiſe man, wiſely to con. 
ſult and give Counſel ; fo it is the duty of a war 
man, heedfully to conceive, and upright to judge 
Guevar. 

It is an eaſy thing for a man being in perfect 
health, to give Counſel to another that 1s ſick; 
but it is hard for the ſick man to follow that 
Counſel. Becanus. 

The greateſt benefit that one friend can do for 
another is, in weighty matters to ſuccour him 
with good Counſel. 0 
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Of PRECEPITS. 


de pefin. Precepts are any Rules, Orders or Methods, 

which by inſtruction, lead us either to a good con- 

eder ver ſalion, % a happineſs of life, being ground- 
the ed upon the grace of God and his word. 


4 thou talk, keep meaſure in thy communi- 
cation : for if thou be too brief, thou ſhalt 
ra {Wot be well underſtood ; if to long thou ſhalt be 
troubleſome to the hearer, and not well born in 
mind. Protag. 
Thanks wax old as ſoon as gifts are had in 
poſſeſſion. 

He that refuſeth to buy good Counſel cheap, 
ſhall buy repentance dear. 

Mock no man in miſery, but take heed by him 
how to avoid the like misfortune. 

Begin nothing before thou know how to finiſh it, 

Think thatthe weakeſt of thy enemies is ſtrong- 
r than, thyſelf. 

Deſire not that of another, which thou thyſelf 
being aſked wouldſt deny. Pythag. i 
Give no vain or unmeet gifts; as armour to.a 
oman, books to a Plough-man, or nets to a 
dtudent. EY 
If thou beſtow a benefit, keep it ſecret z but if 
erfea lou receive any, publiſh it abroad. 
ſick ive at the firſt aſking, for that is not freely 
„that en which is often craved. 

Take in good worth whatſoever happeneth, 
Jo for nd upbraid no man with his. misfortunes. 
him Labour not to inform him\chat is without rea- 
on, tor ſo ſhalt thou make him thine enemy. 
Of. Be neither haſty, angry, nor wrathful; for they 
e the conditions of a fool. 


I 3 Fear 
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Fear to hazard that for the gain of momentary iſ 7 
pleaſure, which being once loſt, can never be re. N cala 
covered. Auguſt. 'BY 

Eſteem not a fading contempt before a perp. 8 
tual honour, tho 

Apparel thyſelf with juſtice, and cloath th I 
ſelf with chaſtity ; ſo ſhalt thou be happy, and t 
thy works proſper. ſity 

Fear to commit that which thou oughteſt u F 
fear. app 

Forget not to give thanks to them, that inſtrui bea 
thee in learning; nor challenge unto thyſelf H goo 
praiſe of other men's inventions. | Socy 

Attempt not two things at once, for the ꝗ C 
will hinder the other. that 

Be not flack to recompence them who har K 
done thee good. joyf 

Be rather too much forward, than too mud k 
negligent. thee 

Be not ſuperfluous in words; for they do great 1 
ly deface the authority of the perſon. wit! 

Let virtue be thy life, valour thy love, honouli ent! 
thy fame, and heaven thy felicity. F 
Be not led away with every new opinion, ill I 
it is the only way to bring to error. atel 

Let not thy liberality exceed thy ability. \N 

Let not the eye go beyond the ear, nor batt 
tongue ſo far as the feet. Plato. 1 

Chuſe rather to live ſolitary, than in the co for 
pany of a wicked woman. be r 

Beware of pride in proſperity, for it will mii N 
thee impatient in the time of adyerſity. tain 

Neither ſuffer thy hands to work, thy tong R 
to ſpeak, nor thine ears to hear that which 1s eo 

thy-and evil. Hermes. 8 
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Be not ſecure, leſt want of care procure thy 
calamity; nor be too careful, leſt penſive thoughts 
oppreſs thee with miſery. 

Speak no more to a ſtranger in private, than 
thou wouldſt have publickly known. 

Hazard not thy hap on anothers chance. 

Be always one to thy friend, as well in adver- 
ſity as proſperity. 

Behold thyſelf in a looking glaſs, and if thou 
appear beautiful, do ſuch things as become thy 
beauty: but if thou ſeem foul, then perform with 
good manners, the beauty that thy face lacketh. 
| Socrates. | 

Chuſe thy wife rather for her wit and modeſty. 
than for her wealth and beauty. 

Keep ſecretly thy miſhap, leſt thy enemy wax 
joyful thereat. 

Keep whatſoever thy friend committeth unto 
thee as carefully as thou wouldſt thy own. 

If thy parents grow poor, ſupply their want 
with thy wealth; if froward with age, bear pati- 
© ently with their imperfections. | 
Honour them that have deſerved honour. 
* and hope as if thou ſhouldſt die immedi- 
| ately. | | 
| Never praiſe any unworthy perſon, becauſe he 

hath worldly wealth. 

Tell no man before-hand what thou intendeſt ; 
for if thou ſpeed not in thy purpoſe, thou ſhalt 
be mocked. Socrates. 

3 wiſh for thoſe things that cannot be at- 
tand. 

Rather chuſe to purchaſe by perſuaſion, than to 
enjoy by violence. | 

Strive not in words with thy parents, although 
thou tell the truth. Haunt 
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other men's dogs, which bark as well at their 
E feeder, as at any other ſtranger. 
Never ſpread thy table to tale-bearers and flat- 
eerers; nor liſten with thine ears to murmuring 
f people. Bias. | 
x Be not like the boulter, which caſteth out the 
flower, and keepeth the bran. 


Of ConSIDERATION. 


Defin. Confederation or judgment is that which pro- 
perly ought to be in every magiſtrate, obſerving the 
tenor of the Lam: it is the extinguiſher of Con- 
troverſies, and bringer forth of happy counſels and 
agreements, 


Onſideration is the enemy to untimely at- 
tempts. Solon. 

There is no needie's point ſo ſmall, but it hath 

ts compaſs : neither is there any hair ſo ſlender, 

but it hath its ſhadow. 

He is not to be accounted rich, who is never 
atisfied; nor happy, whoſe ſtedfaſt mind in quiet 
poſſeſſion of virtue is not eſtabliſhed. 

The conſiderations of pleaſure paſt, greatly 
woments the pain preſent. | 
re-W No man doth ſo much rejoice at his proſperity 

reſent, as he that calleth to mind his. miſeries 
lat Waſt. Chilo. 
all It is a benefit to deny ſuch things as will hurt 
im that aſketh them. 
The pardon may well be granted, where he 
hat hath offended is aſhamed of his fault. 

Wiſe men will always conſider what they ought 
d do, before they conclude any thing. 

In any affairs whatſoever, there is no greater 
fety, than ſoundly to conſider into whoſe hands 
en commit their cauſe. Juſtin. We 
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We muſt think with conſideration, conſider 
with acknowledging, acknowledge with admit 
tion, admire with love, and love with Joy in the 
midit of woe. S. P. S. 

Not ſo hard is the invention in getting, as the 
diſpoſition in keeping when it is gotten. Ovid, 

Men loſe many things, not becaule they cannot 
attain them, but becauſe they dare not attempt 
them. Pythag. 

As a veſſel ſavoureth always of the ſame liquor 
wherewith it was firſt ſeaſoned : ſo the mind re- 
taineth thoſe qualities in age, wherein it wa 
trained up in youth, Herace. 

Conſideration is the root of all noble things, 


for by her we do attain to the end of all our hopes | 


True Conſideration is the tutor both to action 
and ſpeaking. 

The haters of Conſideration never proſper in 
their actions. 

Conſideration is an honour to the meaneſt, 
and improvidence a ſhame 1n a Prince. 

Good Conſideration ought to be had, bcior 
we give credit: for fair tongues oftentimes work 
great miſchief. 


Circumſpect heed in war is the cauſe of eſca- 


ing many dangers in peace. 


The cauſes bringing circumſpection are fear 


care, neceſſity and affliction. 

Fear afflicteth, care compelleth, neceſſity bind 
eth, affliction woundeth 

Be circumſpect to ſhew a good countenance t0 
all, yet enter not into familiarity with any, bu 
only ſuch whoſe converſation is honeſt, and whoſt 
truth by trial is made truſty, Arcbim. 
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Of Orrice. 


Defin. Office or Duty, is the knowledge of man con- 
 cerning his own nature, and the contemplation of 
divine nature, and a labour to benefit ourſelves and 

all other men; it is alſo taken for authority to rule. 


AN's life may not be deſtitute of office, 
becauſe in it honeſty conſiſteth. 
Office is the end whereat virtue aimeth, and 
chiefly when we oblerve things comely. 

The firſt Office of duty 1s to acknowledge the 
divinity. 

Office is ſtrengthened by zeal, and zeal makes 
pinion invincible. 

We muſt fear a diſſembling officer, becauſe 
he delights in a tyrannous office. 

The Office of a wife man ever prefers conſide- 
ation before concluſion, 

In doing nothing but what we ought, we de- 
erve no greater rewards than what we bear about 
s. Chry/. 

To know evil is an Office of profit, but to do 
vil is a fin of indignity. 

Upon the anvil of upbraiding 1s forged the 
Wiice of unthankfulneſs. 

It is an Office of pity, to give a ſpeedy death 
Wo a miſerable and condemned creature. Bias 
Love, ſufficiency, and exerciſe, are the three 
eauties which adorn Offices. 

Old men well experienced in laws and cuſtoms 
ught chiefly to be choſen Officers. 

It is not meet that man ſhould bear any au- 
ority, which with his money ſeeketh to buy a- 
other man's Office. 

The buyers of Offices ſell by retail, as dear as 
ey can that which they buy in groſs. No 
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dignity. Oſor. 
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No point of philoſophy is more excellent than 
Office in publick affairs, if Officers do practiſe that 
which philoſophers teach. 

Where Offices are vendible, there the beſt. 
monied 1gnorants bear the greateſt rule. 

They which fell offices, fell the moſt facre 
things in the world; even juſtice itſelf, the Com. WM Ar 
mon-wealth, ſubjects and the laws. eng 

He is only fit to rule and bear Office, who ean 
comes to it by conſtraint and againſt his will. 

The Office of a monarch 1s continually to look 
upon the law of God, to engrave it in his ſoul, 
and to meditate upon his word. 

Officers muſt rule by good laws and good ex 
amples ; judge by providence, wiſdom and jul: 
tice; and defend by proweſs, care and vigilence 


Of ANCESTORS. 
Defin. Anceſtors are our forefathers, the reputed fi} 


beginners of our names and dignities; from whim 
we challenge a lineal deſcent of honour, proviꝝ 


our ſelves of their ſelf-ſubſtance. 


R UE nobility deſcending from anceſty 
proves baſe; if preſent life continue not tix 
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What can the virtue of our anceſtory profit us 
if we do not imitate them in their godly actions} 

Great merits aſk great rewards, and great A 
ceſtors virtuous iſſues. | 

As it is more common to revenge than to 


ward; fo it is eaſier to be born great than to coi efin. 


tinue great. Slobeus. (vil 

It is miſerable to purſue the change, whic Mor 
gains nothing but ſorrow, and the blot of Any ***" « 
ceſtry. Want 


Tit 
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The thing poſſeſs'd is not the thing it ſeems ; 
nd though we be great by our anceſtors, yet we 
W-roet our Anceſtors. Suet, 
| The ſhifting of chambers changeth not the diſ- 
le; and the exchange of names exchangeth not 
Kature and Anceſtry. 

Ambition, which chiefly comes from Anceſtors 
eing got to the top of his deſires, cuts off the 
can by which he did climb. 

From our Anceſtors came our names, but from 
ur virtues our report. 

Mercenary faith 1s diſcontented with every oc- 
alion, and a new ſtart-up glory with an old fame. 
When greatneſs cannot bear itſelf either with 
Irtue or anceſtry, it overthrows itſelf only with 
e weight of itſelf. 1 
Many troubled in conſcience for diſgracing 
eir names with raſh acts, in cold blood repent 
jeir diſnonours. 

The baſe iſſue of ignoble Anceſtry will loſe 
eir troths to ſave their lives. 

Might will make his Anceſtors whom he pleaſeth. 

The event of things is cloſed up in darkneſs; 
d though we know what our Anceſtors were, 
e know not what we ſhall be. 

The longer we delay the ſhew of virtue, the 
ger we make preſumption that we are guilty 
bale beginnings. | 
Of WAR. 


ein. War is of two ſorts : Civil and Foreign. 
Civil War is the overthrow of all Eſtates and 
Monarc hies, and the ſeed of all kinds of evil in them 
even of theſe that are moſt execreble : it  begetteth 
want of reverence towards God, diſobedience to Ma- 
K gi/irates, 
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giſtrates, corruption of Manners, change of Lan, 
contempt of Fuſtice, and baſe eſtimitation of Lean. 
ing and Science. Foreign War is that which Ply 
calleth a more gentle contention ;, and is then 
moſt lawful, when it is for true Religion, 1 
procure the continuance of peace. 


Here is nothing more unconſtant than Wy 

did not patience make it ſtable, and try 

_ ſucceſsful. N 
War for excellency (as that between Huriil 
and Xenocles) is pleaſing in the fight of all mer 
Than War there is nothing more neceſſan 


for the breach of friendſhip by diſſenſion ſtrengi 2 
eneth the powers of love in her new conjunction fo 
War is moſt lawful when it is warranted by 
word, either to defend a man's own right, ori 
repulſe the enemies of God. Laan. 
Diverſity of religion is the ground of civil M Hua 
in ſhew, but it is ambition in n effect. out 
War ought to be deliberately begun, but e ole 
dily ended. Ur 
Affairs of war mi be deliberated on bymanWls, 
but concluded on by a few. e fe 
The effects of War are covetous defires, H 
fall of juſtice, force and violence. Epi. t it 


War was only ordained to make men live Witiou 

ace. | 

In the ſack of a Town have an eſpecial care 
preſerve the honour of Ladies and Maids in 
the violence of unruly Soldiers. 

Have an eſpecial care to whom you com 
the Government of an Army, Town, or Fort: 
love doth much, but money doth more. 

Entering i into » thy Enemies Camp, let all thi ore t 
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fuſe and baggage follow thee at thy back : but 
tine enemy coming upon thee, let the ſame be 
ought into the miadle of the army. 

| Where thou mayſt conquer with money, never 
Ie arms; and rather chuſe to overcome thine 
nemies by policy than fight, 

In places of danger, and in troubleſome times, 
rer double the number of thy centinels. 
Neceſſity makes war to be juſt. Bias. 


Of GENERALS In WAR. 


Defin. Generals are the Heads and Leaders of Armies 
and they ought to be great, magnanimous and con- 
tant in all their doings, free from defects of raſh- 
peſs and cowardice. 


HE Tent of the General is the pure river 
running throngh the Army, by whoſe 

undneſs all the ſoldiers are preſerved and made 

out; but if he be impure and corrupted, the 

hole hoſt is infected. 

Unleſs wiſe and valiant men be choſen Gene- 

Is, the old Chaos will return, and virtue die at 

e feet of confuſion. | 

He that will be a commander in Armies, firit 

t him be commanded in the ſame; for an am- 
ve Witious ſoldier will never make a temperate con- 
cor. 

A wiſe General muſt not only forecaſt to pre- 

nt: ſuch evils as he hears of, but allo be circum- 

ect to foreſee ſuch ills as may happen beyond 

ppectation, Demoſt. 

A General, after the Battle ended, muſt have 

crcumſpect care how he praiſeth one Captain 

ore than another. 5 

A General ought not to bring all his forces to 
K 2 battle 
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battle at once, unleſs it be upon great advantag, 1 
It is very needful for a General to know tial 
humour and diſpoſition of his Adverſary's Gem ier 
ral whom he fighteth againſt. Ws 
The Oration of a General gives courage I 
cowards and baſe- minded Soldiers. Vegetius. not 
A covetous General purchaſeth to him won 
more hate than love. 1 
A General muſt not be ignorant of ſuch thin be t 
as are neceſſary on a journey. be a 
Captains muſt be valiant, as deſpiſing death Con 
confident, as not wonted to be overcome; M 1 
doubtful by their preſent feeling, and reſpectuſſcien 
by that they ſee already. = 
A Captain's feet ought to be ſteady, his handM''eir 
diligent, his eyes watchful, and his heart retolute Jour. 
It is requiſite for a General to know all A A 
vantages of the place where the battle ſhould Mm 
fought. tend, 
It proveth oft the ruin of an army, when . 7! 
General is careleſs, and maketh no account of uh 
enemies en emeag | rect | 
It is dangerous for the perſon of the Gene Marr 


to follow his flying enemy. ee, 
It behoveth that the General be always lododWiith 
in the midſt of the Camp. | 
A General or Captain in danger oughtto chang 
his habit or retire. Ferdin. | 


Defin 


The death of a General, or his being in dang: PO 
muſt be diſſembled, for fear it procure the loſs — 
Hil 


the Battle. 

A good General ſhould ever be like a go of 
Shepherd, looking into the wants of his Soldier} * 
and providing all things neceſſary to comfaſi /” 


them, Baj#ll. the 
t 
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Let a General give to honour a renowned bu- 
rial, in how mean a perſon ſoever it did inhabit ; 
{or honour after death encourageth as much as 
wealth in life. Vegetius 
If thou art a commander in Armies, deſpiſe 
not the poor; for honours birth iſſueth from the 
wmb of deſert. | 

The whole ſcope of a General's thoughts ſhould 
be to win glory and amplify renown ; loathing to 
be a plague or ſcourge of affliction ; ſeeking by 
Conqueſt to erect, not by Victory to confound, 

The Trophy of a General is his own Con- 
ſcience, and his Valour is his Tomb's Treaſury. 

Commanders in arms ſhould not be choſen for 
their age or riches, but for their wiſdom and va- 
Jour, 

A General or chief Governor muſt be wiſe to 
command, liberal to reward, and valiant to de- 
fend. 

There are eight conditions that a General 
dught to have; to avoid unjuſt wrongs, to cor- 
ect blaſphemers, to ſuccour innocents, to chaſtiſe 


le, to provide things neceſſary, and to obſerve 
faith with enemies. 


Of Pol rev. 
Defin. Policy is a word derived of the Greek word 


Politeia, which is the regiment of a city or com- 
monwealth ;, and that which the Grecians call Po- 
litical Government, the Latins call the Government 
of a Commonwealth, or of a Civil Society; This 
word Policy hath been taken among the Ancients 
ſome times for a Burgeſs, which is the enjoying of 
the Rights and Privileges of a Town ; ſome times 
K 3 for 


quarrellers, to pay his ſoldiers, to defend his peo- 
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for the order and manner of life uſed by ſome pol. 
tical perſon; and ſometimes for the order ani 14 


eftate whereby one or many Towns are govern 
and politic affairs are managed and adminiſtred. me 


P is a neceſſary friend to Proweſs. Ih 
That war cannot be proſperous, where ene. wr 
mies abound, and money waxeth ſcant. 1 

No man ought to give that treaſure to any one fl ©; 
in particular, which is kept for the preſervation I 0 
of all. Fo 

It is greater commendation to obtain honour Ml ; 
by policy and wiſdom, than to have it by deſcent ¶ har 


That country may above all others be counted 
happy, where every man enjoyeth his own labour, 
and no man liveth by the ſweat of another bod). 

Of right that commonwealth ought to be de. 
ſtroyed, which of all others hath been counted 


the flower of virtue, and after becometh the : 
filthy fink of vice. * 
There can be no greater danger to a Common- FA 
wealth, nor no like flander to a Prince, as to 5 
commit the charge of men to him in the fie g 
which will be firſt ready to command, and lt; 5 
ready to fight. ore 
What Power and Policy cannot compaſs, G T 
both commands and conquers. Ariſtippus. man 
He that getteth by conqueſt doth much; bu chief 
he that can well keep that which he hath gotten dier 
doth more. titer 
Money and Soldiers are the ſtrength and ſinens licy 


of War. Are/il 0 
It is better to prevent an Inconvenience H ch 
breaking an oath, than to ſuffer injury by ol 5; 


ſerving a promiſe. 
— Wann“ 
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Warlike feats are better learned in the fields of 

Afric, than in the Eeautiful ſchools of Greece. 
ie is better to have men wanting money, than 
money wanting men. Themiſt. 

The authority of a Commonwealth is impaired 
when the buildings be ruinated. 

In proof of conqueit men ought to profit 
themſelves as much by Policy as by Power. 

There are no Commonweals more looſe than 
thoſe, where the common people have the moſt 
[ liberty. Cicero. 

A Policy is ſoon deſtroyed by the pride men 
have in commanding, and liberty in ſinning. 


tec In Commonweals ſuch ſhould be more ho- 
45 | nouzed who in time of peace maintain the State 
i in tranquility, and in the fury of war defend it 


by their labour and magnanimity. 
A Monarch 1s beſt in a well-governed ſtate. 
te A certain man urging the popular eſtate to 
Lycurgus, was thus anſwered by him; Firſt, or- 
on dain thou ſuch a government in thine own com- 
monweal. 
eld, Becauſe many cannot fitly govern, therefore it 
hi s moſt neceſſary that one ſhould be made ſo- 
„ vereign. Hom. 
108 The oracle of Apollo at Delphos, being de- 
= manded the reaſon why Jupiter ſhould be the 
buff chief of the Gods, ſince Mars was the beſt ſol- 
ct dier made this anſwer; Mars is valiant, but Ju. 
fiter is wiſe ; concluding by this anſwer, that Po- 
licy is of more Force to ſubdue than Valour. 
One Neſtor is more to be eſteemed than ten 
ſuch as Ajax. | 
Strength, wanting Wit and Policy to rule, 
overthroweth itſelt. Horace. 8 
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Of CouRace. 


Defin. Courage is a fiery honour of the Spirits, kind. 


ling the mind with forwardneſs in attempts, ani | 
bearing the body through danger and the hard: N 
adventures. * | 
Ourage and courteſy are the two principal ﬀ he 
points which adorn a Captain. tha 
Courage conſiſteth not in hazarding without tot 
fear, but in being reſolutely minded in a juſ ( 
cauſe. Plut. by 
The talk of a Soldier ought to hang at te I 
point of his Sword. Ort 
The want of Courage in Commanders breed WM tra 
neglect and contempt among Soldiers. bree 
Faint-hearted Cowards, are never permitted 1 the 
put in their plea at the bar of love. E 
Courage conquers his enemy, before the fel fbr 
be fought. 130 
Fortitude is a knowledge inſtructing a mam mitte 
how with commendation to adventure dangerouM' C. 
and fearful things, and in taking them in hand ciout 
to be nothing g terrified. Socrat. A 


The Courage of a man is ſeen in the refolutioW:4e 
of his death. 


Fortitude is the faireſt bloſſom that ſpring Co 
from a noble mind. Jough! 

Fortitude is the mean between fear and bod T. 
neſs. ools 

There 1s not any thing hard to be accompliſhing F 
by him that with Courage enterpriſeth it. Cicen Co 

Courage begun with deliberate conſtancy, anWool's 
continued without change, doth ſeldom fail. 

It cannot be accounted courageous and tl... 
victory, that bringeth not with it ſome demend of | 
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To conquer, is natural; to pity, heavenly. 

It is more courage to die free, than to live cap- 
tive, Leoſth. 

Bias holding wars with Iphicrates, King of 
Athens, falling into the hands of his enemies, and 
his ſoldiers fearfully aſking what they ſhould do; 
he anſwered, Make report to thoſe that are alive, 
that I die with Courage fighting; and I will ſay 
to the dead, That you *ſcape cowardly flying. 

Courage adventureth on danger, conquereth 
by perſeverance, and endeth with honour. 

There 1s nothing that maketh a man of more 
fortitude, or ſooner great and mighty, than the 
trial of a perverſe fortune ; nor any thing that 
breedeth more ſtability of faith and patience, than 
the exerciſe of adverſities. 

Heat is the inſtrument, anger the whetſtone of 
fortitude. 

Courage contemneth all perils, deſpiſeth cala- 
mities, and conquers death, | 

Courage depending on mediocrity, hath auda- 
clouſneſs for one, and fear for bis other extreme. 

As fortitude ſuffereth not the mind to be de- 
ected by any evils ; ſo temperance ſuffereth it not 
to be drawn from honeſty, by any allurements. 

Courage is the Champion of Juſtice, and never 
Fought to contend but in righteous actions. Epicł. 

Thunder terrifieth children,and threatnings fear 
vols ; but nothing diſmayeth a man of Courage 
ſheznd Reſolution. 

n Courage is a wiſe man's coat, and Cowardice a 
au ool's cognizance. 


ing 


0d 


Of FA ME. 
Vefin. Fame is but an Eccbo, and an idle Humour 


of Report, which running from Ear to Ear, con- 
veyeth 


trut 


end 
To 
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Or COURAGE: 


Defin. Courage is a fiery honour of the Spirits, kind. 
ling the mind with forwardneſs in attempts, au 
bearing the body through danger and the hard:| 
adventures. | 


urage and courteſy are the two principal 
points which adorn a Captain. 

Courage conſiſteth not in hazarding without 
fear, but in being reſolutely minded in a ju 
— 8G | 

The talk of a Soldier ought to hang at th: 
point of his Sword. 

The want of Courage in Commanders breed; 
neglect and contempt among Soldiers. 


Faint-hearted Cowards, are never permitted u 


put in their plea at the bar of love, | 

Courage conquers his enemy, before the field 
be fought. 

Fortitude is a knowledge inſtructing a man, 
how with commendation to adventure dangerous 
and fearful things, and in taking them in hand 
to be nothing terrified. Socrat. 

The Courage of a man is ſeen in the reſolutio 
of his death. 


Fortitude is the faireſt bloſſom that ſpring 


from a noble mind. 

Fortitude is the mean between fear and bol 
neſs. 

There is not any thing hard to be accomplithe 
by him that with Courage enterpriſeth it, Cicm 

Courage begun with deliberate conſtancy, an 
continued without change, doth ſeldom fail. 

It cannot. be accounted courageous and tri 


victory, that bringeth not with it ſome clemenc 
| 7 
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| To conquer, is natural; to pity, heavenly. 
| lt is more courage to die free, than to live cap- 
| tive, Leoſth. 

Bias holding wars with Iphicrates, King of 
Athens, falling into the hands of his enemies, and 
his ſoldiers fearfully aſking what they ſhould do; 
he anſwered, Make report to thoſe that are alive, 
that I die with Courage fighting; and I will ſay 
u to the dead, That you *ſcape cowardly flying. 
Courage adventureth on danger, conquereth 

by perſeverance, and endeth with honour. 
de There is nothing that maketh a man of more 
fortitude, or ſooner great and mighty, than the 
rial of a perverſe fortune; nor any thing that 
breedeth more ſtability of faith and patience, than 
uo the exerciſe of adverſities, 

Heat is the inſtrument, anger the whetſtone of 
fortitude. 

Courage contemneth all perils, deſpiſeth cala- 
fam mities, and conquers death. | 
Courage depending on mediocrity, hath auda- 
clouſneſs for one, and fear for his other extreme. 

As fortitude ſuffereth not the mind to be de- 
ted by any evils; fo temperance ſuffereth it not 
to be drawn from honeſty, by any allurements. 

Courage is the Champion of Juſtice, and never 
dught to contend but in righteous actions. Epict. 

Thunder terrifieth children,and threatnings fear 
vols ; but nothing diſmayeth a man of Courage 
nd Reſolution. 

Courage is a wiſe man's coat, and Cowardice a 
vol's cognizance. 

| Of FA MF. 


Vefin. Fame is but an Eccho, and an idle Humour 


of Report, which running from Ear to Ear, con- 
veyeth 


„„ 
1 « a — 
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veyel h through the World * Tidings of Truth and 
Falſhood. 


Here is no ſweeter friend than Fame, nor 
worler enemy than Report. 

It is a part of good fortune to be well reported 
of, and to have a good Name. Plat. 

It is no ſmall pleaſure to have a good name, 
and yet it is more frail than any glaſs. Eraſm;, 

A good life is the readieſt way to a good name, 

Defire to be famous, but firſt be careful to pur. 
chaſe Fame with credit. 

There is no kind of miſhap more infamous 
than for a man to loſe his good name, and to be 
ill-reportedof amongſt all men for his bad dealing, | 

As the ſhadow doth follow the body, ſo good 
deeds accompany Fame. Cicero. 

Fame 1s the ſpeedy Herald to bear news. 
Fame riſeth up like a bubble, continueth like 
a ſhadow, and dies in the boſom of time. 

Nothing is more famous in a Prince, than the 
love of his Subjects; nor any thing more famou 
in Subjects, than obedience. 

Fame is like the turning wheel, that never ſtay: 
eth ; like the burning fame, that quickly quench 
eth; like the Summer-fruit, that ſoon withereth, 

A good report ſhineth moſt clearly, in the} 
deepeſt darkneſs. 

If thou deſire to be well ſpoken of, then learn 
to ſpeak well of others; and when thou learneli8 
to ſpeak well, then likewiſe to do well; ſo ſhalt 
thou be ſure to get a worthy name. 

Our good name ought to be more dear unto u 
than our life. 

Beauty conquers the heart, gold conquer 

Beauty; 
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Beauty; but Fame ſubdues, and goes beyond 
them both. 


To fly from Fame or Deſtiny, is of all things 
moſt impoſſible, 

Keep the Fame thou haſt honeſtly gotten, for 
tic is a jewel ineſtimable. 

A rumour raiied of nothing ſoon vaniſheth 
ud the end of it is nothing elſe, but to make the 
. W innocency of him, who is ſlandered, to be more 
. WW admired. Eraſmus. | 


. Of Race. 


Defin. Rage is a ſhort Fury, the Inflammation of the 
blood, and alteration of the heart : It is a deſire 
of revenge, er regardleſs care of friends, an enemy 
of all reaſon, and as uneaſy to be guided by another 

as a furicus Tyrant. | 1 5 | 


Re or anger, if it be but a ſmall time de- 
ferred, the force thereof will be greatly aſ- 
ſwaged; but if it be ſuffered to continue, it in- 
creaſeth more and more in miſchief, until by re- 
renge it be fully ſatisfied. | 3 
Whilſt Rage hath run his courſe, forbear to 
: peak; for many men in their anger. will give no 
ich. Near to reaſon. | 
eth. Anger is the firſt entrance to unſeemly wrath. 
te Wrath proceedeth from the feebleneſs of cou- 
ave, and lack of diſcretion. 
can Women are ſooner angry than men, the fick 
-nel{Wooner than the healthy, and old men ſooner than 
nal houng men. Hermes. A 
The ireful man is more miſgoverned, than he 
hom Joathſome drunkenneſs detains. — 
The raging perturbations of the mind to puniſh 
eaſon and blind the ſight of wiſdom. . N, 8 
at 


ke 
the 


OU. 


—— 


LO U 


Jes 
uty; 


d M N TIGI rs. 


What ragingly and raſhly is begun, doth chal. 
lenge ſhame before it be half done. 

Grief never leaves a wrathful man weaponleſ, 

Anger is ſoon buried in a wiſe man's breaſt, 1 

Anger and Power meeting together in one man, 
are of more force than any thunderbolt. 

Flee from the furious in his wrath : and truf 
not to the fair tongue of thine enemy. 

He overcometh a ſtout enemy, that overcom- 
eth his own anger. Clo. of 

What in private perſons is termed choler, in 
great men is called fury and cruelty. 

Anger ſpringeth from injury done unto us; but 
hatred oftentimes is conceived of no occaſion. 


Wrath and revenge take from man the mercy| 1 
of God, and deſtroy and quench the grace tha nd 
God had given him. "a 

He bel keepeth himſelf from anger, that a-W* y 
ways doth remember that God looketh upon him x, 

As fire being kindled but with a ſmall ſpatb ern! 
worketh oft- times great hurt and damage, bei; be 


cauſe the fierceneſs thereof was not at firſt abategſ N 
ſo anger being harboured in the heart, breaketi 
forth often times into much cruelty. 
The angry man meditating upon miſchiehiſ but 
thinketh that he hath good counſel in hand. 
: O As 
Wrath is a deſire to be revenged, ſeching iſ}. ch 
time or opportunity for the fame. Lag. | 
As diſordinate anger is a fault, ſo is ſometime 
the want of a moderate choler or rather hatred not fe 


vie. | health 
Anger 1s the ſinew of the ſoul, for that it fen He 


eth to increaſe valour, being moderate and ten after x 
nen given 
Anger makes a man to differ from himſelf = | 


q The | 
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There is no ſafe counſel to be taken from the 
mouth of an angry man. Anax. 


thing ſeem bigger than it is. | 

Raſh judgment maketh haſte to repentance. 
Anger conſiſteth in habit and diſpoſition ; hut 
wrath in deed and effect. 

Like as green wood, which 1s long in kindling 
continueth longer hot than the dry, if it hath once 
taken fire : ſo commonly it falleth out, that the 
man ſeldom moved to anger, 1s more hard to be 
pacified in his anger, than he that his quickly 
vexed. 

If thou have not ſo much power as to refrain 
thine anger, yet diſſemble it, and keep it ſecret: 
and ſo by little and little thou may'ſt happily for- 
get It. 

” Wrath and rigour lead ſhame in a leaſe. Io. 
In correction be not angry: for he that puniſh- 
eth 1n his rage, ſhall never keep that mean which 
is between too much and too little. 

Haſty and froward ſpeeches beget anger, an- 
ger being kindled begetteth wrath, wrath ſeeketh 

. greedily after revenge, revenge is never ſatisfied 
hielſf but in blood - ſnedding | 

As he that loveth quietneſs ſleepeth ſecure ; ſo 
he that delights in ſtrife and anger paſſeth his 
days in great danger. 

It is good for a man to abſtain from anger, if 
not for wiſdom's ſake, yet for his own bodily 
health's ſake. | 

He that is much ſubject to wrath, and hunteth 
after revenge, quencheth the grace that God hath 
given him, and commits through rage and fury 
wore horrible offences than can afterwards be re- 
formed. L Or 


Anger is like unto a cloud, that maketh every 
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Of CrvuELTYyY. 


Defin. Cruelty is commonly taken for every extrem 
wrong : it is the rigorous eſfect of an evil-diſpoſed 
will, and the fruit which is reaped from injuſtice, 


LF NRUELTY hath his curſes from above; but 
courteſy is graced with the title of commen- 

dation. | 

Where lenity cannot reclaim, there ſeverity 
mult correct. 

It 1s as great cruelty to ſpare all, as to ſpare 
none. 

Tyrants uſe trial by arms : but the juſt refer 
their cauſes to the arbitrement of the laws. 


To pardon many, for the offence of one, is an | 


office of chriſtianity ; but to puniſh many tor the 
fault of one, appertaineth properly to tyrants, 
It is amongſt evils the greateſt evil, and in ty- 
rants the greateſt tyranny, that they of themſelve: 
will not live according to reaſon and juſtice, nei: 


ther will they conſent that malefactors ſhould re- 


ceive puniſhment. 

It is more profit for a prince that is not a tj. 
rant, that his common-wealth be rich, and his 
palace poor, than the common-wealth to be poo, 
and his own palace rich. 


He never ſerveth gratefully, who by violence 


is ſubject to another. 
The woman that holdeth in her eye moſt cruel: 
ty, hath often in her heart moſt diſhoneſty. 
The captain that is bloody-minded and full dc 
revenge, is either ſlain by his enemies, or ſold by 
his ſoldiers. 


Cauſeleſs cruelty never ſcapes long without 
revenge. 
With 
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With the ireful we muſt not be importunate 
to crave pardon, but to deſire that revenge may be 
deferred: a 

Tyranny amongſt many other evils, is moſt 

L wretched in this, that his friends dare not counſel 
him. 
He that ſhews himſelf cruel towards his ſer- 
yants, doth manifeſtly declare that his will is 
good to puniſh others alſo, but he wanteth au- 
thority. 

Private cruelty doth much hurt, but a Prince's 
anger is an open war. 

victory ſhould not thirſt after blood, nor the 
gain of conqueſt induce a man to cruelty. Sopho. 

A crucl prince over a rebellious Nation, is a 
great virtue warring with a world of wickedneſs. 


Of FEAR. 


Defin. Fear is twe-fold, goed aud evil. Good Fear 
is that which is grounded upon a good ciſcourſe of 
reaſen aud judgement, ſtanding in awe of blame, re- 
proach and diſbonour, more than death or grief. 
Evil Fear is deſtitute of reaſon, it is that which 
we call Comnradlineſs and Puſillanimity, akoays al- 
tended on with two perturbations of the ſoul, Fear 
and Sadneſs, 1 is alſo a defect of the virtue of 
fortitude. 


* HE Fear and Reverence of one God is more 
| worth than the ſtrength of all men. 

üer No man can be juſt without the Fear and Re- 

10 erence of the Lord. 

* Fear dependeth upon love, and without love it 


bon had in contempt: 

f thou be ignorant what fin is, or knoweſt not 
irtue, by the Fear and Love of God thou mayꝰſt 
vickly underſtand them both, Socrates. He 
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He that feareth God truly, ſerveth him faith. 
fully, loveth him entirely, prayeth unto him de. 
voutly, and diſtributeth unto the poor liberally. 

Wicked men wanting the fear of God, are 
haunted of evil to their own overthrow and de. 
ſtruction. Boetius. 

It is the property of a ſervant to fear his ma. 
{ter with hatred ; but a ſon feareth his father for 
love. Amb. | 

Neither ſtrength nor bigneſs are of value in: 
fearful body. | 

They that deſire to be feared, needs muſt they 
dread them of whom they be feared. 

Fear 1s the companion of a guilty conſcience. 

A maſter that feareth his ſervant, is more ſer- 
vile than the ſervant himſelf, 

It is a deadly Fear to live in continual danger 
of death. | 

It is mere folly for a man to fear that which he 
cannot ſhun. 

It is a natural thing in all men to leave thei 
lives with ſorrow, and to take their death with fear. 

To demand how many, and not where the ene. 
mies be, is a ſign of a cowardly Fear. 

Fear followeth hope ; wherefore if thou wilt 


not Fear, hope not. Aſculap. 


P 4 


It many times happens, that the parties not 
willing to join in love, do conſent and agree toge- 
ther in Fear. 

It is far better to fear thy choice, than to rut 
thy unhappy chance. 

He that feareth every tempeſt, is not fit to bt 
a traveller. | 

The ſword diſpatcheth quickly, but Fear tor: 
menteth continually, , 

en 
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Fear ſtandeth at the gates of the ears, and put- 

th back all perſwaſions. Plato. 

The more a man fears, the ſooner he ſhall be hurt. 
Too much Fear opens the door to deſperation. 
He that through his crueity is much feared of 

ther men, walketh in ſmall aſſurance of his own 

te, 
The Fear of death to a wicked perſon, is of 
reater force to trouble, than the ſtroke itſelf. 

A fearful- man never thinks ſo well of any- 

an's Opinion, as he doth of his own conceit ; 

nd yet. he will be ready to aſk counſel upon every 
filing cauſe. 

It is a lamentable thing to be old with Fear, 

hen a man is but young in years. 

l becometh not a Commander in arms to be 

er man of a fearful diſpoſition. Olaus- 

ze he law of Fear was melted in the mould of 

Je love of Chriſt. Auguſt. 4 
It is the property of a wiſe man, with a quiet 

ind patiently to bear all things, never dreading 

ore than he needs in adverſity, nor fearing 
ings not to be feared in time of proſperity : but 
bole things which he hath, he honeſtly enjoyeth ; 
hoſe things which he poſſeſſeth not, he doth not 

Freatly covet. 

It becometh a wiſe man to be headful, but not 

be fearful ; for baſe Fear bringeth double dan- 

r. Vegetius. 


r leſt any harm ſhould happen unto them, are 
e them, that hate tyrants in their heart, and 


uet keep that they poſſeſs. 
g L Of 


— 


Feu 


lt is requiſite for all men to know God, and to 
e in his Fear. But ſuch as worſhip God, far 


t ſtudy to pleaſe them, becauſe they would in 
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Of Famin E. 


Defin. Famine is a vebement hungry deſire of edi. 
ing, as thirſt is of drinking, ' which (as Galen ſaith 
in the third book of natural faculties ) filleth au 
choaketh the ſtomach with evil and noiſome humour, 
and diſſolveth and deſtroyeth the ſtrength thereof. 
it begetteth loathſomeneſs, and filleth all the boch 
full of outrageous and filthy diſeaſes. 


Arren Scythia is Famine's country, and the 
place of her abode, the ſteril and fruitleſs 
rop of mount Caucaſus. 

Famine and dearth do thus differ. Dearth is 
that, when all thoſe things that belong to the life 
of man, for example, meat, drink, apparel, lodg- 
ing, and other things, are rated at a high price. 

Famine is, when all theſe neceſſaries before 
named, are not to be got for money, though there 
be ſtore of money. | 

God is the efficient cauſe of Famine, and ſins 
the impulſive or forcing cauſes, which the hoh 
Scripture ſetteth down to be theſe ; Atheiſm, Ido- 
latry, Contempt of God's Word, private Gain, 
Perjury and Oppreſſion, Covetouſneſs, Cruelty, 
Pride, Drunkenneſs and Surfeiting, and negled 
of tythe-paying. 

After Famine cometh the Peſtilence. 


In the time of Famine, Mice, Dogs, Horl 


Aſſes, Chaff, Pelts, Hides, Saw-duſt, have beet 


uſed for good ſuſtenance, and at the laſt man 


fleſh; yea, that which is fiot to be ſpoken wit 
out trembling, the mothers have been conſtraine 
Ithrough hunger) to eat their own children. 7. 
ſeph. | 
When Hannibal beſieged Caſiliuum, a * | 
[ta 
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Tah; in the city, by reaſon of extreme ſcarcity, 
a mouſe was ſold for two hundred pieces of mo- 
ney, and yet he that ſold it died for hunger, and 
the buyer lived. Plin. 

Fate forbiddeth Famine to abide where plenty 
dwelleth. 

Famine 1s like to the eating and devouring 
ulcer, called the Eſthiomenus, called of the cour- 


tiers (who commonly more than others are ſub- 


ject thereunto) the wolf, which ulcerateth the 
ſkin, and eateth the fleſh to the very bones. 

Famine 1s more intolerable than the peſtilence 
or the ſword ; therefore when God gave David 
his choice of theſe three evils, he choſe the peſti- 
lence, as the eaſieſt to ve endured. 

Darius, when in flight he had drank puddle water, 
polluted with dead carcaſſes, ſaid, That he ne- 
ver drank any thing more pleaſant; the reaſon 
was, becauſe he always before uſed to drink e'er 
he was a thirſt. Curtius. 

Artaxerxes, when as in a certain flight he had 
nothing to feed on but dry figs and brown bread, 
Good God, quoth he, what pleaſant food have I 
never taſted of till now ! 


Of Ruin. 


Defin. Ruin is the overthrow or utter ſubverſion of 
all manner of eſtates, making glorious things in- 
glorious, and bringing well-ordered ſhapes into a 
Chaos of all deformity. 


XN 7 Hen law-breakers are reſtored, and judg- 
ment cancelled, then every one knoweth 
that his ruin is at hand, without any hope of 
ſefety. 

Soldiers get fame by ruin, honour by ſcars, and 
praiſe by clemency. Over 
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Over the greateſt beauty hangs the greateſt 
ruin. 

A little water cannot quench a great fire, no; 
a little hope eaſe a great miſery. 

The beſt deſerts are commonly ruined by baſe 
neglects and ill rewarding. 

He that hath not taſted misfortune, hath taſted 
no fortune. 

He that ſees another man's ruin, muſt fear his 
own miſery. 

He that hath but one eye, muſt fear to loſe it: ; 
and he that hath but one virtue, muſt die &er L 
ke ruin it. 

When the heart is environed with oppreſſion, Hof ef 


then the ears are ſhut up from hearing of good chan 
counſel. T 
The ruins of time are the monuments of mor- Noenc 
tality. | F. 
Ruin is a friend to ſolitarineſs, a foe to com- T 


pany, and heir to deſperation. 
The greateſt Ruin of the body is nothing to MW T 
the leaſt Ruin of the ſoul. 


; I.. 7+. tune 
Ruined hearts live with tears in their eyes, and ler. 
die with mirth in their looks. 7 
| SAY puts away ruin, and fear hinders glad- Wyi-h 
es. 
He that will be reputed valiant, muſt let nei- * 
ther chance nor grief diſmay him. F 
The ſtudy of wiſdom is the readieſt ruin of fer 


rief and vexation. 
Many friends aſſwage many misfortunes. F 
Counſel in trouble gives ſmall comfort, when rf 
help is paſt remedy. 
It is good for a man in the midſt of proſperity MW 1 
to fear a ruin, and in the midſt of adverſity to 
hope for better ſucceedings Ot 
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Of all creatures man is the moſt apt to fall, 
becauſe being weakeſt he undertakes the greateſt 
actions. 

Proſperity is more hurtful than adverſity, in 
that the one may be more eaſily born than the 
other forgotten. 


Of ForTuNE. 


Defin. Fortune is nothing elſe but a feigned device of 
men's ſpirit, and a meer imagination without 
truth. 


. Xterior actions are tied to the wings of for- 
2 tune. Plato. 

No man is ſo perfectly grounded in any degree 
„ Hof eſtate, but that he may be made ſubject to 
chance and alteration of life. 

To a man whom fortune doth not favour, dili- 
gence can little avail. Marc. Aurel. 

Fortune hath no power over diſcretion. Solon. 

To him that is fortunate every land is his 
country. 

There is no greater check to the pride of for- 
tune, than with a reſolute courage to paſs over 
her croſſes without care. S. T. M. 

Fortune flies, and if ſhe touch poverty, it is 
4. eich her heel; rather diſdaining mens want with 
a frown, than envying their wealth with diſpa- 
tagement. 

c Fortune 1s ſo variable, that ſhe never ſtayeth 
or ter wheel, nor ever ceaſeth to be turning of the 
ame. Socrates. | 

Fortune ſheweth her greatneſs, when ſuch as be 
of ſmall value are advanced to the poſſeſſion of 
mighty things. 

Y Þ The gifts of fortune are tranſitory, tied to no 
time z 
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time; but the gifts of nature are permanent, an 
endure always. 

Little advantageth it that the mind be gene. 
rous, and the body warlike, if he that taketh arms 
be unfortunate ; for the hour of happy fortune is 
more worth: than all the policies of war. 

Every man is the workman of his own fortune 
and faſhioneth her according to his manners, 

He that will live happily, * muſt neither truſt to 
good fortune, nor ſubmit to bad; he muſt be pre. 
pared againſt all aſſaults, 

The world may make a man unfortunate, but 
not miſerable ; that is from himſelf. 

Fortune is the only rebellious handmaid againſt 
virtue. Plut. 

Fortune did never ſhew herſelf noble, but un- 
to a mind that was generous and noble. 

Fortune is conſtant in nothing but inconſtancy, 

Fortune is like Janus, double faced; as wel 
full of ſmiles to comfort, as frowns to diſcourage. 

Fortune ever favours them that are moſt val: 
ant; and things the more-hard, the more haugh- 
ty. Cicero. 

The changes of fortune and end of life are al- 
ways uncertain. Pacuvius. 

Fortune in no worldly things 1s more uncertain 
than in war. Olaus. 

A valiant man never loſeth his reputation, be- 
cauſe fortune faileth him, but becauſe courage 
dieth in him. 

No man is unhappy, but he that eſteems him 
ſelf unhappy,by the baſe reputation of his courage. 

There can be no man more unhappy than he to 
whom adverſity never happened. Stobæus. 

To be humble in the height of fortune, ftays Fo 
the deceit of her wheel in turning. By eme 
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By the exceſſive gain of wealthy men, fortune 
mas firſt made a goddeſs. 

Thou ſhalt ſooner find good fortune, than 
keep it. 

Au is unconſtant, and will quickly require 
gain what ſhe hath before beſtowed upon thee. 

Fortune 1s not fully pacified when ſhe hath once 
revenged. 

That 15 not thine own which fortune hath given 
hee. Socrateès. 

Thou provokeſt fortune to anger, when thou 
zeſt thou art happy. | 
Fortune 1s to great men deceitful, to good 
en unſtable, and to all that are high, unſure. 

A happy man ſhall have more couſins and kinſ- 
olks than ever he had friends either by his father 
cr. mother's ſide. Thales. 

e When fortune cometh ſuddenly with ſome pre- 
g.. a delight and pleaſure, it is a token that by 
al. er flattering us, ſhe hath made ready her ſnares 
gh. catch us. Aur. 

Through idleneſs, negligence, and too much 


nd 


mM 
e 1 


al. yt in fortune, not only men but cities and 


ingdoms, have been utterly loſt and deſtroyed. 
tan Fortune delighteth not ſo much to keep under 
he vanquiſhed, as to bridle and check the victors. 


be. Fortune is as brittle as the glaſs, and when ſhe 
age ineth, then ſhe is broken in pieces. 


In great perils, it is better that men ſubmit 

im. emſelves unto reaſon, than recommend them- 

ge. eres to fortune. 

e to Fortune is exceeding ſlippery, and cannot be 
ed of any man againſt her own will. 

ay Fortune is never more deceitful, than when ſhe 

By emeth moſt to favour. 
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Of Ricuets. 
Defin. Riches of the philoſophers and poets are call 


the goods of fortune, under which are comprebeni 


ed Plate, Money, Jewels, Lands and Poſſeſſing 
in abundance. They are according to their uſe yu 
or bad: good, if they be well uſed ; bad if they þ 
abuſed. 


Iches are good, when the party that poſle{ 
eth them can tell how to uſe them. 
Riches rightly uſed breed delight, pleaſure 
profit and praiſe; but to him that abuſeth then 
they procure envy, hatred, diſhonour and con 
tempt. Plaut. 
As the greater we ſee our ſhadow, the near 


we draw towards night: ſo muſt we fear, leſt thi 


more that we ourſelves abound in wealth, the 
farther off truth and the light eſtrange themſelve 
from us. 

A rich man is either wicked of himſelf, or bei 
of a wicked man. Fer. 

As poverty is not meritorious, if it be not borne 
with patience : ſo riches are not hurtful, une 
thay be abuſed. 


It commonly happeneth, that thoſe men whic 


enjoy moſt wealth, are moſt vexed with che greed 


deſire of getting more, and mightily moleſte 
with fear leſt they ſhould loſe what they have al 
ready gotten. Auguſt. 


If you live by great perſons, which have no: 


tenſe of Religion the leſs you take notice of the 
the better, | 

The greateſt 'Riches in the world to a good 
man, 1s his ſoul and reaſon, by which he lovet 
righteouſneſs and hateth iniquity. 


T hero 


en 
L 
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There is no man more willing to become 
furety for another, than he that is in want. 

He hath riches ſufficient, that needeth neither 
to flatter nor borrow. 

Rich men without wiſdom and learning, are 
alled ſheep with golden fleeces. Solon. 

The more that a miſerable man increaſeth in 
riches, the more he diminiſheth in friends, and 
ugmenteth the number of his enemies. Anaxag 
Rich men have need of many leſſons to inſtruct 
them to do well. Philip. 

Rich men through exceſs, idleneſs, and deli- 

ous pleaſures, are more groſs in conceit than 

worer perſons. 

Thole riches are to be deſpiſed, which are loſt 

nth too much liberality, and ruſt with niggardly 

aring 

"Where the rich are honored, good men are lit- 

le regarded. 

It worketh great impatience in a richman, to 
e ſuddenly decayed and fallen into poverty. 

He hath moſt that coveteth leaſt. 

Great abundance of riches, cannot of any man 
e both gathered and kept without ſin. Eraſmus. 
Thete be three cauſes that chiefly move men's 
nds to deſire worldly wealth. The one is the 
bye of riches, eaſe mirth and pleaſure. Another 
the deſire of worſhip, and honor and glory. 
Lhe third is the doubtfulneſs and miſtruſt of 
> not Wicked and faithleſs men, who are too much 
f thenWareful for their own living here in the world, 
nd think all. they can get too little to ſuffice. 

a 2000 Sufficient is the ſure hold which keepeth wiſe 
lovetien from evil works. 

Upon a covetous-minded man riches are ill 


Ther M beſtowed; 
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beſtowed ; for he is neither the warmer cloathed, 
the better fed, or any thing in ſhew the more 
wealthy for them. 

If thou know how to uſe money, it will become 
thy handmaid; if not, it will become thy maſter. 

Small expences often uſed conſume great ſub. 
france in ſhort ſpace. 

No man 1s rich by his birth, for all men ar 


th 


born naked. 
He that delights only in riches, delights ine ( 
dangerous pleaſure. for 
Men would live exceeding quiet, if theſe tu co. 
words [Mine and Thine] were taken away. wh 
It is better to have a man without money, th T 


money without a man. Themi/t. 
Plato would have both plenty and poverty ta 1 


be baniſhed his common-wealth : the one, be bat! 


cauſe it cauſeth pleaſure, idleneſs and ambition Wmar 
the other, becauſe it maketh men abject, iediMas r 


tious, and given to all filthy lucre. 1 
Silver commands peaſants, and gold controuney« 
Princes. V 
Money is the ſinews of war, and the kev. laid 
unlock hidden ſecrets, dren 
Plenty begetteth want; for he that hath mudWaway 
needs much. behc 


O thou inſatiable hunger of gold and filvh C 
what is it that thou doſt not compel the ſouls M bad; 
men to buy and ſell? Tully. C] 

It is againſt nature, that we ſhould increaſe oefter 


own riches and ſubſtance, with the ſpoil of ot Ti 
men's wealth. key 

He that hoardeth up money, taketh pains out. 
other men. | Ne 


It's a rear miracle for money to lack a maſte 
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ec, As the touchſtone trieth gold, ſo gold trieth 
ore Ml the hearts of men. 

He is rich that lives content with his eſtate. 
me Of CAN OE. 


ter, , |; | 
lub Defin. Change is generally any alteration, either of 


times, ſtates, ſtudies, opinions, or any other facul- 


77797 759714 
lll 7 halſoever. 


HE, whole world is nothing but a ſhop of 
in change: for riches we exchange poverty, 
for health ſickneſs, for pleaſure ſorrow, for hono 
contempt; briefly, it is nothing elſe but change, 
whatſoever chanceth unto us. a 
There is no change more certain than the change 
of life to death. Crates. 

There 1s no better change, than for a man that 
hath been lewd to become honeſt; and for a wo- 
man that hath been as laſcivious as Lais, to wax 
3s repentant as Magdalen. 

The unſtaid and wandering minded man 1s 
rrouWrever wiſe. | 

Who changeth peace for war, hath all miſeries 
„lad open to his eye; his goods ſpoiled,, his chil- 
dren ſlain, his wife raviſhed, his cattle driven 
muWavay ; briefly, himſelf made moſt miſerable to 
behold his unhappineſs. 
reiß Change doth avert the good, and erect the 
ls bad; prefer the faithleſs, and confound deſert. 
Change ſeldom brings better chance, but very 
ſe onMeiten worſe. 
ou The day by courſe changeth to night, the night 
ikewiſe changeth to day; the ſummer to winter, 
ns outh to age, and proſperity to adverſity. 
Nothing is lighter than the change of time, 
naliegeor any thing more certain, 


M 2 All 
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All things by nature in the univerſe, are ſub. 
ject to alteration and change: How much beigy 
a man then is it, when any thing doth happen, 
to be diſturbed, or wonder, as if ſome trance 
thing had happened ? ; 

Nature by change produceth her increaſe. 

He that by change of fortune mounteth higher 
than he ſhould, muſt arm himſelf with patience 
to deſcend lower than he would. 

Change in all matters, except they be miſchic- 
vous is moiſt dangerous. Aenoph. 

Change of honour is Envy's mark. 

He is no-where, that is every-where. 

That plant never proſpereth, that 1s often re. 
moved. Seneca. 

Change and inconſtancy ſpring from the light: 
neſs of the mind. Greg, 

What was done, is done again: All things d 
change, yet under the Copes of Heaven theres 
no new thing. Sirac. | 

Every thing holds the name of the place whence 
it cometh yet all things feel change, howſoeverit 
cometh, | 

As there is nothing more certain than the 
change of life, ſo there is nothing more uncerta 
than the time when it will change. 

Good things quickly paſs away, and worſe ſuc 
ceed. Seneca. © 

The pureſt thing that is, may be changed be 
twixt evening and morning. 

What by deſtiny 1s decreed, man cannot chang! 
or prevent. 

The change of opinions breeds the change d 
ſtates, and continual alterations ſet forward ſub 
verſions, | 1 
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Of 


Defin. Poverty is a Tribulation, or want of ſuch 
neceſſary Things, as belong to our Lives and Eſtates 
through which we are brought to a miſhap and 


miſery. 


S Kings have honour to countenance their 
A actions, ſo poor men have honeſty to direct 
their Ives. 

Poverty is as glad ro creep to credit as dignity; 
and the humble thoughts that ſmoke from a poor 
man's cottage, are often as ſweet a ſacrifice to the 
oods, as the pertumes 1n the palace of a prince. 

There 1s no greater poverty upon a man than 
to want wiſdom, whereby he ſhould know how 
to govern himſelf. Plato. 

There 1s no fault in Poverty, but their minds 
that ſo think are faulty. 

Poverty is a branch of temperance, and pe- 
nury a compendious obſervation of the laws. 

If thou wilt live after nature, thou ſhalt never 
be poor; if after thine own opinion, thou ſhalt 
never be rich. 

Poverty is the mother of health. 

Poverty 1s the miſtreſs of philoſophy. 

The miſerable lack of the poor man, and the 
luperfluons ſubſtarice of the rich man, move 
much diſcord among the people. 

A noble mind retuſeth no danger, if once he 
perceiveth himſelf aſſaulted with poverty. 

Poverty cauſeth good mens children to be vir- 
tuous ; fo that they attain to that by virtue, which 
others come unto by riches. 

Riches are painful to fools, and poverty plea- 
lant to the wile. 

He 


PoveRTy. 


M 3 


rern OF. 


He never accounted of proſperity, that hath 
not before been pinched with poverty. 

He 1s not poor that hath littie, but he that de. 
fireth much. Bias. 

To hve poorly and honeſtly, is better than to 
live richly and wickedly. | 

Poverty is the father of inumerable infirmities, M : 

Adverlity is the trial of the mind, and miſhap 
the ballance of the thought. 

Adverſity overcome, is the higheſt glory; and 
willingly undergone, the greateſt virtue. 

Poverty 1s the mother of ruin. 

Neceſlity 1s a ſore penance, and extremity is 
as hard to bear as death. 

Need teacheth things unlawful. Senec. 

Poverty, want, extremity and misfortune, are 
all eaſy to be born, if they be tempered with con- 
tent. Thales. 

To write to our better, 1s of neceſlity ; to write 
to our equal, is of will; to write to our inferior, 
is of pure virtue. 

The rich doth revenge himſelf with arms, tie 
poor with tears. Guevar. 

It is ſome comfort in miſery, to know the worlt 
of our miſhaps. S. P. S. 

In adverſity rich men ſhould give remedy, and u 
wife men. miniſter comfort by good counſel. | 

It is a thing very common unto a man afflicted ca 
to ſeek the company of another in like trouble. W pc 

There is no man in ſo wretched a condition th 
but he hopeth to grow better: Neither is there au 
man ſo ſet aloft, but he may doubt a ſudden fall ric 

He ought not to be diſmayed, that from a hig 
eſtate is deſcended to a low degree; neitheſſ ne 
ought he to glory or grow proud, that from 4F or 
baſe eſtate is advanced to promotion. AS 
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As riches are the mother of pleaſure and de- 
light, ſo poverty 1s the nurſe of forrow and cala- 
mities. 

Want is the enemy to deſire. 

In all eſtates a mean muſt be obſerved : To 
live warily increaſeth treaſure ; but to live waſt- 
fully cauſeth poverty. Protag. 

Poverty is no hindrance to wiſdom. 

Poor men are ſhrubs, that by their baſeneſs e- 
ſcape many blaſts, when high and tall cedars are 
ſhaken. 

Where poor intreat and cannot obtain, there 
rich men command and will be obeyed. Sever. 

Miſhap 1s the true touchſtone of friendſhip, 
and adverſity the trial of friends. 

Happy 1s that miſhap whereby we paſs into 
oreater perfection, 

Poverty that contenteth 1s great riches. 

Care not for poverty, ſith no man liveth fo 
baſely as he was born. Salut. 

It 1s given only to a wile man to be content in 
poverty. 

Suffer that with patience which thou canſt not 
avoid, and be not diſpleaſed at thy poor eſtate. 

The beggar's crutch ſerveth him both to lean 
upon, and to fight withal. | 

Patiently ſhould that be borne, which no ſtrength 
can overcome, nor counſel avoid : Whether it be 
poverty to pinch the body, or adverſity to croſs 
the mind. 

Poverty poſſeſſed in ſafety, is better than great 
riches enjoyed with much fear. 

When a man is plagued with poverty and ſick- 
neſs, both joined together, without any ſuccour 
or eaſement, then riſeth in him an intolerable Ent. 

a fire 


Nen e. 


a fire not able to be quenched, a ſorrow without: 
remedy, and a tempeſt full of wrecks, 

Poverty is a virtue of itſelf. Dog. 

He liveth in a moſt wretched eſtate of beggat 
that is not endued with many good qualities. 


Of BAaNnISHMENT. 

Defin. Baniſhment is a putting away or driving cui 
any man, either from the place, where he ough! 
and ſhould inhabit , or from the place where be 
took delight and deſired to dwell. 


OR ſin was man thruſt out of Paradiſe into 
the world, therefore his life in it is a baniſh- 
ment. { 
No baniſhment is ſweet, but the baniſhment 
of a righteous ſoul from the priſon of a world MI 
wearied body. Stobers. 
Baniſnment is there, where no place is for vir. 


tue. Cicero. f 
The baniſhed man without a houſe to dwell in, 
is like a coarſe without a grave to reſt in. 1 


It is better for a man to be baniſhed his cour- 
try with wile men, than to live there ſtill amongſt 
fools. D 
He that denieth himſelf to his country, is in 
baniſhment already. 
Whereſoever a man lives well, there is bis 
country. Cicero. 
A chaſte eye exileth licentious looks. 
Good fortune attends not every great eſtate, 
nor evil chance every exiled perſon. 
To ſtuff thy coffers with coin, is to commit 
thine honour to exile. Marc. Aurel. 
True happineſs is never had till after death, 
nor exile: welcome but in death. | 
˖ 


ut 
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It is a needleſs queſtion to aſk a ſick man if he 
be willing to have his health; or an exile if he 
would be called from baniſhment. 

Death and baniſhment come ſoon enough, if 
low enough. 

There is more ſorrow in loſing a man's own 
country, than joy in conquering a world of other 
nations. Themiſt 

Sweet is reſt after long pilgrimage, and great 
is the comfort that a baniſhed man takes at tid- 
ings of his recallment. 

It 1s the nature of a man to love thoſe things 
deareſt which are baniſhed fartheſt from him. 

He that in the morning is proud of his poſſeſ- 
lions, may happen ere night to be baniſhed from 
his pleaſure. 

Beauty and youth once baniſhed, are never re- 
called. 

The comfort of fugitives is, that there be many 
fugitives. 

Care followeth a fugitive perſon, even as a 
ſhadow follows the body. 


Of ABstEnce and PRESENCE. 


Defin. Abſence is the departing or loſs of a Friend, 
or any other object wherein we take delight : And 
Preſence is the continual company of the party with 
whom we deſire to be converſant. 


Bſence in love, makes true love more firm 
and conſtant. Niphus. 

We never know how profitable the preſence of 
a friend is, until we have felt the want by his ab- 
lence for a time. 

The abſence of friends, is the preſence of - 
griefs. Bias. 


As 


% NIA U TT or. 


As contraries are known by contraries; ſo the 
delight of preſence is known by the evil of ab- 
ſence. 

Man ſeparated from money, is like a ſoul ſe. 
parated from a body. 

The grief of unwiſhed abſence, is worſe than 
the wounds of a ſtubborn lance. 

A tedious preſence decays love, and a long ab. 
ſence forgets true familiarity. 

Abſence puts off happineſs, and time alters re- 
ſolutions. 

When thought abſents itſelf from truth, the 
ſoul preſents herſelf to ſin. Demoſt. 

The evils got by abſence wiſdom cureth. 

Take heed of ſpeaking ill of the abſent. 

The ſolitary man is either a God or a Beaſt. 

Life and faith once abſented never return. 

The faireſt preſence is but a dunghill covered 
over with white and purple. 

Infamy is never abſent from arrogancy. Dicg. 

Men gain their deſires by travel, ſuſtain them 
by thought, and are abſent from them by annoy- 
ance. Ar. 

The preſence of one day blameth the abſence 
of another ; but the laſt ſhall give judgment of 
all that is paſt. x 

The Abſence of puniſhment, is no pardon of 
tranſgreſſions. 


Of Acts. 


Defin. As are the monumental deeds of our lives, 
and our actions are the enſigus by which we are 


known,alſo the perfefineſs of our good and evil living 


FE L the praiſe of the inward virtue conſiſt 
eth in the outward action. Cicero. 
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An Action without reaſon, and a reaſon with- 
out an action, are both alike imperfect. 

Action is the ready entrance into contemplation. 

A ſilent deed is better than an unprofitable 
word. | 

Neither can good words colour a black action, 
nor bad words deprave a good action. 

Shape beautifies an image, and good actions 
commend a man. 

Actions are by ſo much more manifeſt than 
words, by how much the eyes are ſurer witneſſes 
than the ears. 

It is an argument of too much weakneſs, to re- 
member what ſhould have been done. 

In action a man doth not only benefit himſelf, 
but profit others. S. P. S. 

God would never have delivered a ſoul into the 
body, which hath arms and legs, (only inſtru— 
ments of action) but becauſe it was intended the 
mind ſhould employ them. 

There muſt not only be in a man a mind of 
charity, but allo diſtributing hands. Amb. 

Action is the matter of virtue and honour, 


* By the actions of a good man we adjudge al- 


ways the excellencies of his life. 

An imperfect man by one perfect good action 
gains a liberal name of goodpels. 

Sheech is one of the greateſt actions, which 
makes manifeſt the prudent virtue of the ſoul, 

All new actions ſeem fair, though they be like 
a painted woman. 

To keep a Friend certain, is a harder matter 
than to get a friend. Ovid. 

Preſumptuous boldneſs is a bale action in the 
eyes of thy betters. 

90 
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So love as thou mayſt hate, ſo hate as thoy 
mayſt love, and both without challenge. 
The end of every thing is the trial of the action 


Of PRAISE. 


Defin. Praiſe is an exalting, or a lifting up to honor, 
either the good parts we behold in others, or thoſe 
excellencies with which our eyes (tickled by delight) 
are enamoured. 


HERE be many that in words are ready to 
praiſe that which 1s good, but few that in 
works are willing to follow the ſame. 

It is better to be praiſed for true ſpeaking, than 
to be honoutfd for flattering and lying. 

For a man to praiſe too much his own writings, 
is nothing elſe but to give men occaſion to ſpeak 
evil both of him and his works. | 

As it is ſeemly for a philoſopher, and a wealthy 
man to praiſe the. profits of peace; even ſo in his 
mouth it is uncomely to prate of the perils of war, 

Perfect praiſe and felicity conſiſteth in a con- 
tented life and happy death. Solon. 

Praiſe beſtowed on an unworthy perſon, is « 
manifeſt ſign of flattery. 

Praiſe is a poiſon to an ambitious man, for it 
leadeth him beyond the ſcope of honeſty 

Nothing deſerveth commendation, unleſs it be 
virtuous, 

Praiſe encourageth the ſpirit to do great and 
mighty things; and nouriſherh true virtue where 
it is begun. 

Commendations make the labour light, the wit 
ſtudious, and the hope rich. 

Three things are commendable in a ſcholar; 
ſilence in his tongue, diligence in reading, civility 
in his behaviour. He 
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t He which often praiſeth one, abuſech himſelf, 
confirmeth an error, and proveth in the end a 
n W lar: And he which is praiſed, becometh a great 
deal more vain. Auguſt. 
Praiſe 1s the hire of virtue. Cicero. 
Too much praiſe is a burthen. 
Je Amongſt all the praiſes of Lucullus, he deſerv- 
Jen moſt by this anſwer; I had rather, ſaid he 
deliver one Roman from the hands of an enemy, 
to chan enjoy all the riches of mine adverſaries. 
in Pompey being grown to the height of his for- 
tune, and exalted by many praiſes and victories, 
an vas thus prettily check'd at his departing out of 
Athens : Quantum hominem te eſſe naſti, eatenus es 
gs, Wes. 
ak He that praiſeth a man openly, will not ſtick 
o flatter him ſecretly, Diog. 
thy To do good to the poor is a double praiſe, be- 
his Neauſe a double ſacrifice ; one to God, another to 
man. 
Moſt praiſe-worthy is a good nature, that can 
amend a bad nature, | 
Virtues beget praiſe, and praiſe begets honour 
nd authority. 
Nothing is more uncertain than praiſe : For 
mat one day gives us, another day takes away 
rom us. 
[t 15 a greater praiſe to help the helpleſs, than 
o maintain the needleſs. 
here WW The doing what we ought deſerves no praiſe, 
 Wecaule it is our duty. Auguſt. 
e If another man praiſe thee, yet remember thou 
obe thine own judge. 
a; All things that are good, have ever the pre- 
viliy Wninence in praiſe and compariſon. 


As 
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As the ſhadow followeth the body, ſo praiſe 
followeth virtue. Seneca. 1 

To be praiſed of evil men, is as evil as to be; 
praiſed for evil-doing. 

Neither praiſe any thing that is not commend. o 
able, neither diſpraiſe that which is praiſe-worthy, 

The praiſe of our anceſtors is a light N their p 
poſterity. Saluſt. 

When they offered to Titus a crown of gold, to- 
-gether with great praiſes, for taking Jeruſalem, he 
laid, that he himſelf was not the author thereof, 
but God. 

Never challenge unto thyſelf the praiſe of anc 
ther man's inventions. Marc. Aurel. 

He that praiſeth any man, becauſe he is a gen 
tleman, praiſeth his parents alſo, 

As they which praiſe unwillingly, ſeem to hav 
but little themſelves ; ſo they which praiſe othe 
men ſlenderly, ſeem deſirous to be praiſed them 
ſelves. Juſt. 

It is a point of flattery to praiſe a man to |1 
face. 

Be neither too haſty to praiſe, nor too forwar 
to diſcommend any. Anax. 

There is no day ſo clear, but it bath fon 
clouds; nor any praiſe fo compleat, but it is ful 
ject to the ſcandal of the envious, 


Of Alp. 

Defin. Aid generally is any relief or ſuccour chill do; 
in an extremity ; and is the greateſt upholder deer 
bility when it is moſt weak and deſperate. 


Orrow is ſo hard of belief, that it refuſeth 


aid, imagining truth to be dreams, and dre: 
to be truth. 


Fat 
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ralſe Fatal is the aid that brings us to the aſcent of 
2 crown, from whence men come not down, but 
o be fall down. 
Sorrow makes ſilence her beſt aid, and her beit 
end. orator. 
thy. The ſnew of injuſtice aids and aggravates de- 
their pight. Hermes. 
The multitude, which look not into cauſes, reſt 
d, to. atisfied with any thing which is added by the laws 
„ le Fear caſteth too deep, and is ever too wiſe, if 
ereofſi it be not aided by ſome reſolution. 
One man is born to help another, as far as a- 
ano bility will ſerve. 
To help {the weak is charity; and to aid the 
gen mighty, preſumption. Greg. 
A doubtful minded man can never endure to 
have be aided by any uſual means. 
othe The aid of the ſpirit is faith, by which a man 
them is delivered from a ſecond death. 
The grace and law of the ſpirit furniſhed with, 
to hi the aid of God juſtifieth the wicked, reconcileth 
the ſinful, and giveth life to the dead. 
rally Wiſdom and learning are the two chief aids to 
virtue and good conditions. 
for Law is the queen of immortality, and aid the 
is ung Lord which reſtoreth the oppreſſed. 

Wife men are not aided by the laws of men, 
but the rules of virtue. Solon. 

Evil aid and unconſtant love, are like the ſha- 
dow of a cloud, which vaniſheth as ſoon as it is. 
een, 

Honeſt aſſiſtance is without hurt, without hate, 
ad without penury. 

The aid of a friend in law, is half an end to- 
the Jaw, 


N 2 He 
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He is raſh witted, that preſumeth too much up- 
on his own power. 

God giveth his wrath by weight, and mercy 
without meaſure. Eraſmus. 

To try the aid of friends, is to prove the hope 
of fortunes. 

He is a monſtrous fool that will preſume to fly 
with the aid of waxen wings. 


Of MEAN. 


Defin. Mean is the mediocrity and . beſt part of an 
action, and muſt be uſed in all things: It contain. 
eth the full effect of prudence touching government, 
and tranquility concerning the ſoul, 


HE difference of good or bad conſiſteth in 
mediocrity, or mean 1n all things. 

Curioſity and extremity baniſhed man from the 
firſt modeſty of his nature 1n all things. 

Nothing too much,nothing too little, preſerveth 
a mean in all things. 

The mean eſtate 1s the beſt eſtate ; indifferent 
equality is the eaſieſt ſuperiority. Vio. 

He that ſtarveth for drink by a fountain-ſide 
hath no means in his miſery. 

The mean love is the ſureſt love: To love ex- 
tremely, procureth either death or anger. 

Of two evils the leaſt 1s to be choſen ; for that 
is the mean to well chuſing. 

The more men are threatened, the greater 
means they ſeek for their ſafety. 

Firſt to become a ſervant, 1s the beſt means to 
be a maſter. Diogenes. 

As ſtorms wither flowers, ſo * confounds 
mean callings. 

The ſmalleſt hair hath his ſhadow, and the 
meaneſt eſtate his riſing and down falling. Fire 
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Fire is never without ſmoke, nor extremity 


without croſſes. 


Mountains having too much heat of the Sun, 
zre burnt; valleys, having to little heat thereof, 
are barcen : But ſuch places as hold a mean, are 
moſt fruitful. 

Of all the parts in muſick, the mean is the 
lweetelt,, 

He that keepeth a mean in his diet ſhall never, 
ſurfeit. 

The increaſing of paſſion multiplieth com- 
plaints. 

Extremity harbours where a mean is not kept. 

Mean thoughts excel ambitious deeds. 

Wiſe men temper their actions to the Time, 
and hold a mean in all matters. 

The mean cottage of a Swain, ſtands in more 
afety than the palace of a Prince. 

Where there is no mean, there is no order: 
And. where proportion is not kept there is ſpeedy 
confuſion. 

Eer miſchief come, the means. to prevent it 
dught to be provided. 


Of LaBour. 


Defin. Labour is (or ought to be) the honeſt recrea- 
tion of the mind ; and that induſtrious work-maſter, 
which buildeth our knowledge, and makes men ab- 
ſolute by exerciſe of good letters, and continual tra- 
vail in the Sciences, 


2 is not freedom to live licentiouſly ; neither 
is it liberty, to live without labour. 

Labour is a mortal enemy to love, and a dead- 
ly foe to fancy. 

Great labours require ſometimes to be eaſed 
"1th honeſt paſtimes. N 3 That 
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That which 1s done ſlowly, is never done will. 
ingly. 

Take good adviſement e'er you begin; but the 
thing once determined, diſpatch it with all dilj. 

nce. 

Labour is a burthen, that man undergoeth with 
pleaſure. Cicero. | 

A man that doeth all that he can do, doeth 
what he ſhould do. . 

By diligent and laborious examination of thing 
paſt, we may eaſily foreſee things to come. | 

He that endureth Labour ſhall taſte the fruit 
of his travel. | | 

As nothing mounteth ſwifter than fire, ſo no- 
thing atchieveth ſooner than labour. 

He that endeavoureth, attaineth; he that neo-M| r 
teeth, repenteth. 

All errors by labour are cured, huge moun-M | 
tains levelled, and wits refined. 

The hope of a good reward, is a great encou- h 
ragement to labour. 

Immoderate labours do weaken the body, bu: 
a temperate kind of exerciſe, conſerveth the ſame 
in health. 

As the ſweeteſt roſe groweth upon the ſharpe 
prickles; ſo the hardeſt Jabours bring forth the 
ſweeteſt profits. 

As brightneſs is to ruſtineſs, ſo labour excel 
eth idleneſs. Tholes. 

No worthy a& can be accompliſhed withou 
pain and diligence. 

No profit 1s denied to the painful perſon. 

By uſe and labour a man may be brought to 
new nature. Demoſs. 

Labour in youth waxeth ſtrong, with hope d 
reſt in age. Diligenc 
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Diligence is the miſtreſs of learning, without 
which nothing can either be ſpoken or done in 
this life with commendation, and without which 
it is altogether impoſſible to prove learned, much 
leſs excellent in any ſcience. 

Erudition gotten by induſtry, though it be 
hard in conceiving, yet once obtained it is ſeldom 
forgotten; 

Too much diligence breedeth ſuſpicion. 

The God which is immortal, doth as it were 
ſell all things unto us for our labour and travel. 

Without care and dilligence no eſtate can proſ- 

er. 

ö Thoſe ſtudies which ſeem hard and trouble-— 
ſome in youthful years, are made right pleaſant 
reſts in old age. 

There is nothing ſo hard, but diligence and 
labour makes it ſeem eaſy. Virg. 

Nothing cauſeth a man more diligently to do 
his duty, than to think what he would require of 
him that is a ſervant. 

As to every ſtudious man, diligence is the mo- 
ther, ſo negligence is a ſtep-dame to all learning. 

There is nothing that ſooner maketh a horſe 
fat, than the watchful eye of his maſter; nor any 
thing maketh land more fertile, than the diligent 
labour of him that owneth the ſame. 

By dangers, dread and doubtfulneſs, diligence 
is greatly hindred. 

| Of GLADNESS. 

Defin. Gladneſs or pleaſure is properly called that de- 


light, which moveth and tickleth our ſenſes ; which 
quickly flideth and flippeth away, and for the moj 
part leaveth behind it occaſion rater of repentance, 
than calling it again to rememòrance. Our 
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UR pleaſures are inductions to our griefs. 
Oft hath a tragick entrance a nappy end. 

Gladneſs is continually mixt with grief. 

Sorrow foregoing gladneſs graceth it. 

There is nothing more to be rejoiced at, than 
a good and quiet conſcience, which at the latter 
day ſhall be a witneſs to jullity, and not to con- 
demn us. 

The gladneſs of the heart addeth length to our 
life ; but ſorrow of life haſtens death. 

Be glad of that day wherein thy tongue - hath 
not miſ-ſaid, and thy heart hath repented of thy 
ſins. 

Diſordinate laughter cauſeth death, and violent 
pleaſures mighty dangers. 

All men are glad to ſee their riches increaſe; 
but few men are diligent to amplify their virtues, 


All worldly gladneſs rideth upon the wing ef | 


time, and but in heaven no perfect joy 1s found, 

Be not glad of thy enemy's fall, for he that 
ſitteth ſureit may be overthrown. 

It is better to enter the houſe of mourning, 
than the habitation of gladneſs. Orig. 

Since joys are ſhort, take gladneſs when it comes; 
for ſorrows headlong follow one another. 

Pleaſures while they flatter a man, they ſting 
him to death. | 

After the delectation and pleaſures of the body, 
followeth the deſtruction of the fleſn. Mar. Aurel 

Pleaſures unbridled, carry a man headlorg into 
all licentious living. 

Pleaiures bring loſs and damage to the party 
that too much delighteth in them; they create in 
his mind ſorrow, forgetfulneſs of wiſdom and 
inſolency. 

The 
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dne ſweet and ſimple breath of heavenly glad- 
neſs, is the eaſier to be altered, becauſe it hath 
not paſſed through worldly wickedneſs, nor feel- 
ngly found the miſchief which evil carrieth with it. 

He that is given to pleaſure judgeth all things, 
not according to reaſon, but according to ſenſe. 

Pleaſure is the root of all evils, quenching the 
ght of the foul, hindering good counſel, and 
turning men aſide from the way of virtue. 

Pleaſure is ſo much more odious, by how much 
more ſhe hideth her venom under the garment of 
good liking. 

Pleaſure 1s a certain exultation, or an exceed- 
ing rejoicing ſprung from the events of things 
deſired. 

Pleaſure amongſt virtues, is like a harlot amongſt 
of {WW boneſt women, for by her flattery the deſtroys 
„ ran. Cre. 
| Pleaſure is of two ſorts, the one is of honeſt 
al 1 f 
and good things, the other of diſhoneſt: In re- 
ſpect of honeſt things, it is called voluntas; in 
© Wc of diſhoneſt, it is called voluptas. 

The companion of pleaſure is pain. 


+ A wiſe man ought not to be puft up with plea- 

ng ſure; for it is the food of filthineſs, ir killeth the 
body, weakeneth the judgment, and taketh away 

iy, Nor underſtanding. Arie. 

„ He is not worthy the name of a man, that 


nto pendeth a whole day in pleaſure. 
Of LiBERTY. 


rty Defin. Liberty is that freedom and happineſs which 
1 Wl bringeth the ſoul to its contentment and ſatisfaction 
and Wl ofter the troublous pilgrimages, travels and bond- 
oges of this world, Or otherwiſe, to live as @ 
man hifts, Through 


The 


1. 
b 
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3 too much Liberty all things run to 


ruin and confuſion. Liberty in the mind 
is a ſign of goodneſs; in the tongue, of fooliſh. 
neſs; in the hands, of theft; in our life, of want W 9 
of grace. a 
Nothing corrupteth more than Liberty; for it 
maketh the ſon deſpiſe his father, the ſervant his Nc 


maſter, and the citizen his magiſtrate. - 
He is to be counted free, that ſerveth no looſe- 

neſs nor infirmity. | | to 
No man truly liveth at Liberty, but he tha: m 

liveth virtuoully. in 


The wiſe man, that hath the reign of his own 
wit reſtained in the hands of his diſcretion, is only WM (1: 
free. 

There is a natural diſcord between Tyranny 
and Liberty. Demojt. De 

He enjoyeth the ſweeteſt Liberty, that hath a 
quiet conſcience. Greg. 

Virtue only yieldeth men Liberty, ſin yieldeth 
ſhame and ſervitude. 

If the Liberty of the Commons be not reſtrai- 
ned, the Commonwealth will be deſtroyed. 

A man's mind may be at perfect Liberty, tho | 
his body be fettered with irons. 

Lite loſt for Liberty, is a loſs full of piety. 

It is better to live a miſerable life, being at Li. 
berty, than to live a magnificent ſlave in continua 
bondage. 

Too much Liberty is a little bondage, and too 
great bondage haſtens ſpeedy Liberty. 

A conſtrained will ſeeketh every opportunity 
to ſlip his head out of the collar. 

No man lives happily, if he want the freedom 
of Liberty. 

Death 
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Death ought to be preferred, before ſlavery 
and bondage. 
It is a hard thing to moderate a man much 


given to Liberty, or to put a bridle to wanton 
affections. 


He that hath Liberty to do more than is ne- 


ceſſary, will often times do more than is tending 
to honeſty. 


Where Liberty is given to offend, fin is ſo ſweet 


to the fleſh, that there 1s no difference between 


men and beaſts, but that men do exceed beaſts 
in beaſtlineſs. 

He is to be thought free, that is not a bond- 
ſlave to iniquity. 


Of SERVING. 


Defin. Serving or ſervitide, is a certain flaviſh bond 
of conſtraint, by which either for commodity or 
love, men bind themſelves to the will of others, 
making themſeſves ſulject to controulment. 


O ſerve, or to obey well, is a great virtue, 
and proceedeth of Nature, which being 
good, is upholden by Education, | 
It is as neceſſary for him that ferveth, as for 
bum that commanderh, to be honeſtly minded. 
Servants muſt be obedient to their Maſters, 
whether they be courteous or forward. Plato. 
Nature, and the Laws which preſerve Nature, 
bind men that will be ſervants to ſtrict obedience. 
The ſervants of Wiſdom, are the righteous of 
the Church, and their off-ſpring is obedient. 
Servants ought with patience to bear the cor- 
rections of their maſters. Chilo. 
A crafty Servant ruleth his maſter. 
The bondage of a wiſe man is Liberty. fog: 
e 


{ 
4 
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The ſervant that dutifully honoureth his maſter, 
ſhall, in time to come, find love and obedience 
in his own houſhold. 

The only fruit of ſervice, is love and reward; 
and the pleaſure thereof, humility and obedience, 

The firſt duty in a ſervant, 1s willingneſs to 
learn whatſoever 1s neceſſary ; the ſecond, faith- 
fulneſs, in performing truly whatſoever belongeth 
to his duty; the third, carefulneſs, in ſeeking al 
honeſt means to profit his maſter ; the fourth, f. 
lence in tongue, in not replying againſt his mai 
ter's ſpeeches. 

There ought to be in a ſervant double filence; 
the one, in not replying, or contradicting ; the 
other; in not revealing abroad, what his maſter 
doth at home, 

Servants ought not to obey with eye-ſervice only, 
but alſo with ſingleneſs of heart. 

It is'a moſt commendable virtue in a ſervant 
to know how to obey well. 

A ſervant once made malapert and fawcy, wil 
always after kick at his duty, and ſcorn the con. 
troulment of his maſter. Aug. 

Look what kind of ſervice a ſervant doth unto 
his maſter, the like ſhall ſurely be required when 
he keepeth ſervants himſelt. 

Honeſt- and gentle maſters have commoniy 
proud and ſtubborn ſervants; whereas a maſter 
ſturdy and fierce is able, with a little wink, to 
command more duty, than the other ſhall with 
many words. Aurel. 

Princes muſt be ſerved both with life and goods 
and that is the perional ſervice of every natural 
ſubject. 

All men muſt be ſubject to „ 

en 
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Men are bound to obey magiſtrates, although 
they command things contrary to publick profit; 
except it be in ſuch things as are contrary to the 
laws of God. 

Serving juſtly is a ſeal of obedience, and a teſ- 
tmony of an upright conſcience. Chry/. 

Tyrants are termed the ſcourges of God. 

It 1s treaſon againſt God and man for the ſer- 
yant to offer violence to his maſter; but moſt 


damnable for a ſubje& to touch the Lord's a- 
nointed. 


Of O EDIEN Cx. 


the Defin. Obedience is the end whereunto virtue tend- 
Nerf eh; namely, when in all our actions we 19ſerve 
honeſty and comelineſs : It is that which bindeth 
nl. be out, when fully and willingly, without force 
and conſtraint, we give to every one that which 
belongeth unto him; honour to whom honour, re- 
verence to whom reverence, tribute to whom tri- 
bute, and ſuccour to whom ſuccour belongeth. 


Bedience ſheweth our nature, rebellion our 
corrupt nature. 
That Commonweal 1s always happy, where the 
lubjects are obedient, and the magiſtrates merci- 
Wiul, 
oni Wicked men obey for fear, but the good for 
aſter love. Ariſtotle. 
K, to Servants in word and deed owe dutiful obedi- 
with Fence unto their bodily maſters. 
Where reaſon ruleth, appetite obeyeth. 
zoo Nothing thriveth by ſtrife and contention ; but 
zcuralFall things flouriſh through love and obedience. 
Diſobedience proceedeth from negligence; for 
e that governeth well, ſhall be obeyed well; but 
Men O he 
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he that giveth to his ſervants too much liberty, 
ſhall be ſure to have too much loſs. Theopompu: 
They commonly prove the beſt maſters, that 
have been the moſt obedient ſervants. 
The obedience of the law is the maintenance of 
the law. 
T reaſon hath no place, where obedience hold; D 
principality. Plato. 
Whoſoever obeyeth his ſuperior, inſtrucicth 
his inferior. Cicero. 
It is a certain and infallible obſervation, that ( 


the ſon, who hath irreverently and diſobediently 
diſhonoured his father, is in his old age plagued | 
by his own poſterity. Aurel. | 

The humble and obedient gain honour : but 


the ſtubborn and obſtinate reproof. p 
The mor- obedient a man is, the more favour... 
he purchaſeth. 0 
The bleſſedneſs of a commonwealth, is the ob-. I 
dience of citizens. Stobeus. 0 
Only obedience enjoyeth the merit of faith. Nick 


Obedience is the badge of devotion, the ſeal f © 
contemplation, the ſafeguard of the peniter H. 
and the ſchool of the ignoranr. K 

To obey the law, is to fulfil the law. 

The will obedient to reaſon never ſtrayeth; but 
where men break all bonds of duty there follow 
all ſorts of plagues and puniſhments. Juſtinian. 

Obedience is a virtue due to God and man; U 
God as our Creator, to man as our ſuperior. 

That country is well kept, where the Princt 
knoweth how to govern, and the people how t 
obey. 

The king himſelf is ſupreme head of all oth: 

authority, and obeyeth no man, but the law * 
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7 If chou vanquiſh thy parents with ſufferance, 

6. chou ſhalt ſurely be bleſt for ſuch obedience. 

al He obeyeth infinites, that is a bond. fave to his 
luits. Crates. 


Of Op INTO. 


Ids WM Defin. Opinion is the rule of the mind, containing 
our woe, or pleaſure: It is born of the pi) aurſt 


ct with unreſt, and brought up only with imagina- 
lion. 
ha Pinion makes men arm themſelves one 
n againſt another. | 
ed Opinion is one of the greateſt pillars which 
uphold commonwealths, and the greateſt miſ- 
buſfcnief to overthrow them. Pont. 
Opinion proceeding from a firm diſcourſe of 
You Wrcaſon, purged from vanity, is perfect judgment, 
X Opinion never judgeth rightly of any thing, as 
obe. 


15 indeed, but only as it ſeemeth to be. 

Opinion living in hope, pines in preſent, and 
acketh whatever it hath. 

Opinion is the torment of the mind, and the 
eftruction of the body, vainly pi -omiſing that 
lt which could never be enjoyed. 

Opinion draws on the ambitious with a vain 


onceit of immortality, making poſſible impoſſi- 
ollon lity. 
a The variety of Opinions among the learned, 


egets both doubtfulneſs and fear in the igno- 
nt. T heophr, 

The Opinions of Judges have heaped ſuits 
e upon another, and made them immortal. 

By Opinions chiefly i is the majeſty and integri- 
of ancient Juſtice loſt. Crates. 

All ſedition ſprings from Opinion ; and all ſe- 
2 dition 


0 
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dition is evil, how honeſt ſoever the ground b: 
pretended. 
The ground of the Roman civil wars was the 
ö __ 215 iti 
diverſity of Opinions betwixt the Nobility and * 
Senate. | 


The ſtrength of falſe Opinion is of ſuch force, 


; : r 
that it overthroweth the love betwixt man and 4 
wife, betwixt father and child, betwixt friend andi n 
friend, and betwixt maſter and iervant. Dem. Ml 


To know the cauſe of falſe Opinions, is tie hei 
only means to break the ſtrength, and root out 


the force of falſe Opinions, z 
Profit, honour, loſs and diſhonour, are four 
cauſes of disjoined Opinions. TY 
Great Opinions alter not at one inſtant, u = 
loſe their ſtrength by degrees, by little and litte ve 
except they be violent. nt 
Diſſimilitude, being a diverſity of Opinions in 1 
religion, is the cauſe of civil war. _ 
The diverſity of opinions in ſubjects is ve c 
dangerous to eſtates and ſovereigns. Phocion. Nice 
It is impoſſible. for any head to maintain an 7 
Opinion contrary to the members. 19 
Amongſt men that are honeſt and upright her 
life, and live contented with their calling, the & 
never happeneth diverſity of Opinions, nor ce. 
wars for religion. \ 
Of CREDULITY. 0 

Defin. Credulity is a certain ground and unfegug \ 
truſt which we repoſe in the object propounted ! ch 
our imaginations : It is alſo the deſtruttion of dui! 61 
and an animater of us to thoſe actions which U 
eredit to be honeſt. thin 
O many men, ſo many minds; and ſo mi" > 


minds, ſo many beliefs. | 
| Crecit 
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Credit is a conſtant truſt, in ſuch things as are 
ſpoken or covenanted. | 
Credit 1s a figure of faith, or that which faith 
tell ref is, and is breathed by the ſpirit of God into 
nl the godly. Beza. 
Credit or faith conſiſteth above all things in 
ce prayer and meditation. 
andi True belief breedeth conſtancy in proſperity, 
and and patience in time of affliction. 
N. A good life cannot be ſeparated from a good 
mel belief, Auguſt. 
Md Belief fails, where God's truth ſtands uncer- 
ain, 
The way to increaſe credit, is firſt to have 
credit, | 
The fruit of belief is made manifeſt by the love 
we bear to our neighbours, and by our patience 
Win time of trial. 
> I True belief juſtifieth, and that juſtification is 
our redemption. 


zei Credulous belief knitteth together the joints of 

. : commonwealth. 

mn ag The mean which conſtitutes commonwealths, 
. Wirclerves them: Faith firſt conſtituted them, 

uy nerefore faith upholds them. 


No man believes willingly more than himſelf 
WM eth. Chry/of. 
No gold is fo precious as a faithful friend, 
om a man may boldly credit. 
Men's credit ſhould be better than debts, for 
lth ſhould exceed oaths. 
Slow belief is the handmaid of wiſdom. 
Unexerciſed credit is ſickly, and unknown 
ings are unadmitted. 
Faith built upon any thing but Divinity is dead 
Q 3 faith, 
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faith, and like a frame that hath no ſubſtance o- 
continuation. 
From faith comes fear, from fear hate of ſin, Ne. 


and from hate of ſin everlaſting ſalvation. 01 
In the greateſt danger, the greateſt credit i Ml tl 

beſt deſerved. ne 
Truth is the daughter of time, and guide to 

all goodneſs, F. 


He that through cuſtom makes little account m 
of his promiſe, may ſwear often, but ſhall ſeldom 


be believed. lie 
Cuſtom without credit, is no better to be ac. th 
counted of than old error. or 


Oredulity is the only advantage of honeſt hearts 

It is as great a fault to believe every one, as to C. 
truſt none. Seneca. 

True faith in God maketh innumerable ſtrong , vi 
champions, and invincible ſtomachs, not only to- 
wards death, but alſo againſt all the moſt cruel O 


devices that can be found to make death (if it 


were poſſible) more painful than death. Boetius. cit 
Credit 1s of greater worth than friendſhip, and 


friendſhip as worthy as may be. ke! 
Of SECRECY, * 

Defin. Secrecy is 4 faithful bumour, which ſtrengil 
ned by virtue, concealeth in deſpite of masfortvil Var 
thoſe, things which. one knoweth may either priji 
his enemy, or prejudice his friend or country. oy 
E that knows not when to hold his peace ] 
knows not when to ſpeak. kne 

Gold boileth beſt when it leaſt bubbleth ; or 

a flame preſſed down enforceth the fire to — nei 


Love that is kept in ſecret conſumes in ſorrows 4 
And the flames of fancy raked up in ſilence, vi . 
both fire the ſenſes, and ſhrink the ſinews. II 


15 
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He beareth his miſery beſt that hideth it moſt. 

As ſilence is a gift without peril, and contain- 
ech in it many good things: So it were better 
our ſilence brought our ſimplicity into ſuſpicion, 
than to ſpeak either inconveniently, idly or un- 
neceſſarily. 

Thoſe things which are untold are undone : 
For there can be no greater comfort than to know 
much, nor any leſs labour than to ſay nothing. 

Venus's temple is never ſhut, Cupid's regiſter 
lies ever unfolded; and the ſecrets of love, if 
they be concealed, breed either danger by ſilence, 
or death by ſecrecy. 

Better it is by ſpeaking lit! e to make a ſmall 
ſcar, than a deep wound by much babbling. 

Silence is a gift without peril, and a treaſure 
without enemies.  Phocton. 

Women are fitter to conceive children, than to 
conceal ſecrets, 

By miſpending treaſures we loſe wealth; by 
diſcovering ſecrets, honour and life. 

That which thou wouldeſt few ſhould know, 
keep ſecret to thyſelf. 

Silence is more ſafe than ſpeech, w hen our ene- 
mies be the auditors. Saluſt. 

In ſome place, at fome time, and in ſome com- 
pany, it is better to be ſilent than talkative. 

Wine deſcending into the body, cauſeth words 
to aſcend. 

In ſome caſes ſilence is dangerous: And if any 
know of conſpiracies againſt their country or king, 
or any thing that might greatly prejudice their 
neighbour, "they ought to diſcover it. 

As we muſt render account for every idle word, 
lo muſt we likewiſe for our idle filence. Ambroſe 

Ot 


— FF 
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Of Oarns. 


Defin. An Oath is a perſuaſion or calling God 10 
witneſs that our aſſertions are juſt, true and honeſt, 
And of Oaths, ſome be lawful, ſome unlawful: 
The lawful Oath is that which is taken before 
Authority , the Oath unlawful is that which i; 
vainly, and without occaſion, uttered. 


HE Oath which 1s honeſt, 1s a proof of fide- 
lity, the violation whereof is impiety. 

An Oath is the foundation of juſtice, and the 
truth of uncertainty. 

It is better for a man never to take God to 
witneſs, than to forſwear himſelf in mockery. 

Oaths do not credit men, but men their Oaths. 

It becometh a man to keep inviolate the Oath 
which he maketh to his adyerfaries, although 
miſhap cauſe him to yield unto it. 

Through neglect of keeping our Oaths, w: 
ſtain our ſouls with lying. 


The greateit fault that can be in a Prince is | 


perjury. | 

God's Oath is the confirmation of his promiſe. 

The bare word of a Prince ought to ſtand as 
an Oath in law, and his faith as firm as an oracle. 

To ſwear and forſwear is a vice ſo hateful, that 
Slaves themſelves judge it worthy of puniſhment. 

He is unwiſe that putteth any confidence in 
the promiſe of a common ſwearer. 

He that accuſtometh his mouth to many Oaths, 
procureth unto himſelf many plagues for à pu- 
niſhment. Sigiſmundus. 

As it is not neceſſary to credit the Oath of an 
infidel; ſo it is not lawful for a chriſtian to break 
his vow, although it be made to a Saracen. 

Traitors 


t 
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Traitors bewitched with perjury, fear not to 
betray themſelves, ſo they may betray others. 

He that layeth his faith in pawn, bindeth his 
ſafety, his honour, and his ſoul alſo. 

Where faith is taken from Oath, juſtice is ru- 
ined, love wounded and ſociety confounded. 

God in his juſtice chaſtens perjury, even from 
the cradle to the grave. 

Favour gotten by perjury, is honour won by 
infamy. 

Sin is puniſhed with repentance, but perjury 
with damnation. Quint. 

Virtue is never in that mouth, where laviſh 
Oaths are reſident. 

Scarcity of Oaths, is a moſt bleſſed ſcarcity. 

The Oaths uttered in fury, in calms are re- 
pented of with tears. 

Wicked men's oaths are written in water. $299. 

Faith gives no honour to any Oath ; yet Oaths 
broken diſhonour faith. 

Faith is the devotion of the ſoul, and the re- 
demption of the ſame. Jerome. 

Wiſe men think more than they ſpeak : And 


to {wear 1s the leaſt part of their knowledge. 


Of DovusBr. 


Defin. Doubts are any uncertain or irreſolute opi- 
nions of things, whereby the mind is altogether un- 
ſatisfied and perplexed. 

Oubt being a frenzy of the ſoul, labouring 
to attain the truth, confounds it ſelf in its 

ſelf. 
The hurts are boundleſs which come by 

Doubts and Uncertainties. 

To reſt doubtful in Religion, is worthy cer- 
tainly of high puniſhment. There 
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There is nothing more troubleſome than doubt. 
ful thoughts. Archim. Wl 

Ignorance is the mother of Doubts, and Doubt 
the mother of irreligious opinions. 

Doubt is contrary to faith, and whatſoever iz MW ©! 
contrary to faith, is clean contrary to ſalvation. Ia 

Doubt proceeds from ignorance, and ignorance 
comes from brutiſhneſs, and brutiſhnets from bu 
want of virtue and wiſdom. | 

As Doubts declare men to be baſe minded, { {WA 
courage and reſolution erect a prince. 

The ſcriptures are ſufficient to diſſolve all th 
Doubts in Religion; and not to believe them h 
to periſh by them. 

By over much truſt in a man's own wit, the 
greateſt Doubts are commonly coneeived. 

f Doubtful preſumptions prove certain confu- 
ions. 


Love is careful, and misfortunes are ſubject to oe 
doubtfulneſs. S. P. S. | 

Want of wit breeds Doubt, and Doubt leaves 
good things unfiniſhed. j 

Doubtful and melancholic minds are cheer'd 


with muſic ; but wiſe men with refolution. 
He of neceſſity muſt err, that of force muſt be Nou 
doubtful. | 
There is no greater ſhame than for a man to Ina 
be reſolute in worldly actions, and yet wavering 
and doubtful in the chief points of his religion. 
He is worthy to live always in Doubt, who 
doubts what no man elſe doubts but he himſelf 
only. 
To doubt or miſtruſt a man for his well mean- 
ing, is the very next way to cauſe him to change 
tis mind into falſe dealing. Bias. 


There 
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5 There is great doubt of that man's wiſdom, 
which is too much ruled by the will of a woman. 
abt To live in Doubt is to live in torment. 


He that doubteth of that thing which he ſeek- 
- is Neck, ſhall never know when to find that which he 
acketh. 
20 Whatſoever is well done, is adviſedly done; 
om but whatloever is ill, is doubtful. 
Doubts chaſe away friends, ſtrengthen, enemies, 
| { {Mod flander all men. 
The beginning of error is doubt, dreaming 
achat our effects agree with the heavens. 
1 is WM Doubts are not overcome with violence, but 
with reaſon and underſtanding. 
the WY When doubts are known to be doubts, reſo— 
lution is better eſteemed. 


nfu- Of DEN IAI. 


Defin. Denial is a refuſal of any thing propounded, 
or an apojtate back-fa!lling from a thing formerly 


affirmed, known or taken, 


O deny principles is to deny truths ; and to 
deny truths 15 herely. 
To deny what we fear to deſire, is to diſprove 
our own belief. 
It is hard to deny to mourn, when nature com- 
mands us to weep. 
Virtue rather denies wealth, than to enjoy it 
by evil means. 
Clouds cannot cover ſecrecies, nor Denials 
conceal truth. Demaſt. 
To deny the knot of marriage, is to break the 
ean- bond of ſalvation. 
ange The ſtrength of thunder overthrows high 
| towers, and the back-ſliding of apoſtates con- 
here Mounds fouls. He 
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He that denies compaſſion to the penitent, 
ſhall find ſmall favour when he himſelf aſketh MI 0] 


forgiveneſs. | 
Counſel confounds doubts, and diſſolves fall n 
denials. he 
Denials make little faults great, and truth 
makes great faults indifferent. go 


The denial of truth is a ſickneſs of the foul, 
which can never be cured but by the ſhame of H 


reaſon. Herm. lt 
He which by denial hath falſified his oath, ſhall 
hardly after recover his credit. ah 
There cannot be a greater folly than to truſt yu 
him that will deny the truth for advantage and f- 
promotion. 1 
He getteth no profit, that denieth the truth in he 


hope of reward. 

Wiſe men efteem many words and many lies 
both alike. Det 

He that will inſtruct others in the truth, mul ; 
never deny the truth himſelf. 

Common liars need more than common wits, 
elie will their tales be found double. 

He {that-lieth, bearing the countenance of an 
honeſt man, by his outward ſhew of honeſty, 
ſooner deceiveth the ignorant, than many otheg 
which ſeem diſhoneſt. 

He that dares preſume to make a he unto hl 
Prince, will not ſpare to deny the truth before 
neaner magiſtrate. Tho. Aquin. 

To boaſt the denial of truth, is more worth 
puniſhment than to tell lies. | 

Believe not him, which to day telleth thee a lit 
of another body, for he will not ſtick to morro\ 
to tell a lie of thee to another man. 
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There is no greater ſign of wickedneſs, than 
open hereſy. | 

He that obſtinately denieth the truth before 
men upon earth, wilfully refuſeth the ſoul's 
health in heaven. 

He which denies the motions of the fleſh, makes 
good the divinity of the ſpirit. | 

To keep company with a notorious liar, is a 
means to make thyſelf ſuſpected, when thou tell- 
eſt the truth. 

The man that through uſe and cuſtom denieth 
truth, and doth as it were make an occupation of 
hing, ſhutteth himſelf out from the company and 
preſence of God, loſeth his good name and credit 
amongſt men, and moſt horribly joins himſelf to 
the Devil, yielding all his endeavours to the fur- 
therance of infernal ſervice. 


Of ReyeEeTITION. 


Defin. Repetition is a repeating or rehearing again of 
things paſt, being either forgotten, or needful for 
preſent uſe or commodity : It is alſo an upbraiding 
of goed turns or a weariſome tediouſneſs. 


O repeat offences, is to make the committer 
aſhamed of his faults. 

Often to repeat one thing is weariſome to the 
hearer, and troubleſome to the teller. 

Though the hearing of our fins repeated be 
bitter, yet the perſuaſion of amendment is ſweet. 
Continually to upbraid men with their miſdo- 
ng, is the next way to make them become deſ- 
perate. | 

God himſelf uſeth to threaten us oftener than to 
mite us. Aug. 

Things oft repeated in memory, make the me- 
ory more perfect. F As 


erer Or; 


As it is neceſſary to ſmite the iron being hot; 
ſo it is needful to repeat in private our own ſins, 
before they prove odious. F 

To repeat offences with penitence, is a likel. 
hood of amendment. 

There can be nothing ſo plainly repeated but i 
may be miſtaken. Terence. 

A wiſe man will not have one ſin twice repeat. 
ed unto him. 

Vain repetition is an accuſation of dulneſs. 
Jo repeat one thing often, being needles, i; 
a ſign of a ſlender capacity. 

It is requiſite to know men's natures, before we 
repeat their diſgraces. 

Time is the repeater of all things. 

He which maketh repetition of his deceit, de 
ſerves to be entangled by deceits. 

It is the property of fools and children often tc 
repeat prophecies. 

Though it be a fault general for all men to ſin 
yet very few can endure to hear their fins re 

peated. 

The things that be moſt ſcant to be gotten, ar 
moſt dear of price; and things ſeldom ſpoken or 
are moſt deſired. Plato. 

The beſt garments grow old with often wear 
ing, and ſtrange reports wax ſtale with too mic! 
telling. 

Walls are ſaid to have ears, when needleſs re 
petition hath too much tongue. 

The often repeating of our faults to ourſelv« 
in private, cauſeth more care in our actions publid 

We muſt be content to hear what we would n0 
when we forget ourſelves, and do that which i 
ſhould not. 

(300 
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Good examples cannot too often be repeated, 
ns, if we purpoſe to profit by them. 

The often repeating of an injury received makes 
el. manifeſt that the fact is not freely forgiven. 

Write injuries in duſt, but courteſies in marble. 
tui lt is more commendation for a man to be ſilent, 

than to make repetition of his good deeds per- 

eat-Mformed. Aur. 

Too much of any thing changeth the nature of 
every thing. Terence. 
's, Fire were not to be counted fire, if it wanted 


heat; nor virtue to be known without repetition. 
2 
* Of OrrNcx. 


Defin, Offence is an injury or indignity offered either 
in ſpeech or aft, whereby either life or reputation 
is called into hazard, making the world in doubt 
ef their virtue. 


, de 


ten tu 
Njuſt offences m2y eſcape for a time without 
danger, but never without revenge. 
t were better for a man openly to be hurt with 
5 enemy's ſword, than ſecretly to be wounded 
tl; evil ſpeeches. Thal. 
Of little medcling comes much reſt, and of 
kcentious talk oft times enſueth much unquietneſs. 
n well There is no ſuſhicient recompence for an unjuſt 
o m11cWMinder, 

\ fault once excuſed, is twice committed. 
Ueſs A falſe report, is a wilful lie. 

Light heads, and ſharp wits, arem oſt apt to 
urſclvWrent ſmooth lies. 
pubiq; When the tongue babbles fondly, it is a token 
ould the heart abounds with fooliſhneſs. 
hich "4s a traitor that clippeth the coin of his prince 

keth it lighter to be weighed, but never the 

God FI worſe 
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worſe to be touched: So he that by ſiniſter te. 
ports ſeemeth to impair the credit of his friend, 
may make him lighter among the common ſor: Ml © 
who by weight are oft times deceived ; but no- 
thing impaireth his good name with the wiſe, ve 


try all gold by the touchſtone. t 
If thou ſpeak what thou wilt, thou ſhalt hear 
what thou wouldit not. Bias. 0 


The greateſt barkers, are not always the great. 
eſt biters: As it is far eaſier with words to obtain t! 
the victory, than with deeds to attain the conqueſt. WM " 

To a virtuous mind, an injurious word doth 
more hurt, than the wound of a ſword. 

In the body of a man, the moſt neceſſary mem- 
ber is the heart; the goodlieſt inſtruments are the 
eyes; the parts moſt delicate are the ears; and the 
thing wherein moſt danger is, is the tongue. 

Nature teacheth us to ſpeak well, but wiſdom 
teacheth us to ſpeak in a fit time. Epimenides the 
painter, after his return from Af, being enquii 
ed of news, anſwered, i ſtand here to ſell pictures 
not to tell tidings. 

There is no better Philoſophy, than for a ma 
to learn ſilence. 

The Lycaonians had a law, that if any ſtrange 
ſhould enter into diſcourſe with the miſtreſs ot ti 
houſe, he ſhould, for his offence, have his tongul 
cut out. 


The authors of offences and injuries are liar * 
Amoneſt the Romans it was held a great infam) de 
for a man to praiſe the good wife of the houſe. a, 
The eyes, hands and feet, ought not ſo ſont 
be ſubject to the penalty of the law as the tongie L 


becauſe they are members for common uſe, b 


the tongue is the inſtrument of vanity and —_ . 
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Where there 1s any hope of amends to be look- 
ed for, there the firſt offence deſerves pardon. 

A ſmall offence being renewed, doth work ſome 
orievous diſpleaſure in the end to the committer 
thereof. | 

The offender feareth the Law, but the inno- 
cent feareth fortune. Boetius. 

Where offences. of the beſt are never pardoned, 
the worſt will amend for fear of extreme puniſh- 
ment. 


Of AccvusAarTlioN. 


Deſin. Accuſation is the attainture or challenge of any 
party in a doubtful matter, and may be employed 
bath in good and evil part; ſometimes proceeding 
from an honeſt paſſionate zeal, and ſometimes from 
the effefts of farther malice. 


E that accuſeth another, muſt look that he 


be not guilty of the ſame fault himſelf. 


Spies and accuſers are neceſſary evils in a com- 


monwealth. 


Perfect virtue terrifieth an accuſer ; indifferent 


virtue whets him on. 
Whoſoever preſently gives credit to accuſation 


s either wicked himſelf, or very childiſh in dif- 


cretion. 


Things grown full, grow out of frame; and: 
accuſation being at the higheſt, either reſteth or 


declineth. 


Great accuſations have hard beginnings ; both: 


through their own debates, and their inventers. 


If greatneſs could keep whar it gets,. it: ſhould: 


tever be accuſed of infortunes. Olaus. 
We juſtly accuſe him of prodigality, that ſpends 
n one day what.ſhould ſerve for two. 5 


2 Other 


174 ANTIQUITY ; Or, 

Other men's ſins accuſe our conſciences ot 
frailty. 

Ambitious men, raiſed once to dignity, accuſe 
afterward all other eſtates of inſufficiency. Bod, 
_ Youthful counſel, private gain, and particular 
hate, accuſe kingdoms of ſhort continuance. 

Wars pretending public good, done for ſ[pight, 
work moſt injuſtice ; for they bend their accuſa- 
tions againſt the mightieſt perſons. 

Flattery, the nurſe of vice, is the mother of 
falſe accuſations ; but zeal, of juſt appeals. 

Kings, becauſe they can do moſt, are in accu- 
ſation the worſt, though they run into ills by 
compulſion. 

Great men too much graced uſe rigor, and ac- 
cuſe humility of dulneſs, | 

He that accuſeth himſelf is a juſt man. Ct; 

Good muſt not be drawn from Kings by force, ¶ the 


nor accuſation by threats. W - 
Fools weep when great men are accuſcd, 1 
pitying the fall of honor. WOL 
He that accuſeth himſelf, and afterward an-. 1 
ſwereth not, tempteth God. Auguſt. Ike 
General calamity accuſeth Princes of general} 1 
unbecillity. tors 
When great men are accuſed and condemned, MW mor 
guilty vali are hopeleſs and deſperate. Y 


No man may be both the accuſer and judge. Wile 
Princes endangered, ſcek their peace by anvil A 
means; and private perſons injured, ſeek reveng*Wnen 
many times by falſe accuſation. _ B 
The greateſt wrongs that ever were effected | 
were then performed, when Princes feared to ful tot 
by ſurmiſe or accuiation. h tour 
The accuſed is not guilty, until he be convict! 1 
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Of SLANDER, 


Defin. Slander is a part of envy, and every whit as 
vile and dangerous: It is the ſuperfluity of a can- 
kered heart, which enraged with choler, after an 
injury received, or after ſome report thereof, want- 
ing other means of revenge, doth with flanderous 
and reproachful ſpeeches give teſtimony of his hate 


and malice. 


OUL-mouthed detraction, is his neighbour's 
foe. 

The mouth of a ſlanderer calleth all things in- 
to queſtion, and approveth nothing. 

We kill hurttul Vipers, if we ſpy them; but 
we nouriſh ſlanderers till they kill us. 

As rats and mice eat and gnaw upon other men's 
meat, ſo the landerer eateth and gnaweth upon 
the life and fleſh of other men. 

A tale unaptly told may be depraved. 

He that hurteth his neighbour by his tongue, 
voundeth his own foul by his words. 

They that ſpeak evil and ſlander the dead, are 
Ike envious dogs, which bite and bark at ſtones. 

The corrupt heart breaketh out by the lewd 
orgue ; and ſuch as ſpeak evil of all men, are 
monſters among good men. 

Whoſoever uſeth to liſten much to miſ-reports, 
leſerveth either to loſe his hearing, or his ears. 

A common ſlanderer ſtriving to bring other 
men into hate, becomes odious himſelf. 

Believe not every report, neither be thou mov- 
ed by vain ſuggeſtions, leſt through light truſt 
thou loſe friends, or, which is more bad, be 
counted a fool. 

There are three ſorts of Man-ſlayers ; they 

which 


ine Or, 
which kill, they which hate, and they which de. 
tract. 

Itching ears do ſwallow many wrongs. 

He that truſteth to lewd tongues, is either ſwoln 
with hate, plagued with envy, conſumed with 
thought, endangered by revenge, or loſt in hope, 

Nature hath given us two ears, two eyes, and 
but one tongue; to the end we ſhould hear and 
ſee more than we ſpeak. Socrat. 

Though the tongue be but a ſmall member, 
yet 1t many times doth more hurt, than the whole 
body beſides. 

Keep thy tongue, and keep thy friend; for few 
words cover much folly; and a fool being ſilent 
is thought wile. 

Diverſity of meats hurt digeſtion, and change- 
ableneſs of reports begetteth ſlander. 


Long promiſes are figures of cruelty, and large d 
ſlanders the ſign of great envy. an 
Slander offends the living, and gnaws upon the ce 
dead. ne 


The ſlanderer doth unjuſtly accuſe, and ought 
to be puniſhed in the ſame fort, as the party ac. pc 
cuſed ſhould have been, if the accuſation had been 
found true. J 

Slanderers in ancient times, have been marked to 
in the forehead with a hot iron. 

Apelles, after he had eſcaped a falſe ſlander, thus ſc- 
by his art deſcribed her in a table painted: He 
pictured a judge with the ears of an Aſs, having hi. 
on the one fide two ladies, ignorance and ſuſp!- 
cion; before him falſe accuſation, with a coun bu 
tenance full of fury, holding in the left hand: 
burning torch, and with his right hand pulling i an 
young man by the hair, who lifted up his eyes 

an 
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and hands to heaven; near unto him was a man 
booking pale, earthly, and aſquint, which was 
envy ; two damſels following falſe accuſation, 
named treaſon and deceit, behind whom ſtood a 
ady wailing and mourning, called repentance, 
which faſtened her eyes upon a very fair lady, 
called truth : Declaring by this, that we ought 
not lightly to believe every accuſation and ſlander 
that 1s brought unto us. 


Of Scorrinsc. 


Defin. Quips or Scoffs, are depraving from the ac- 
tions of other men; they are the overflowing of wit, 
and the ſuperfluous ſcums of conceit. 


O play the ſcoffing fool well, is a ſign of 
ſome wit, but no wiſdom. 

All kind of mockery ought to be ſhunned, 
which 1s a reproach covered with ſome fault, and 
wich accuſtometh the mocker to rail and lye, 
and moveth more than an injury, when 1t pro- 
ceedeth from a will to outrage and malice without 
neceſſity. 

An adder keeps his venom in his tail, but the 
poiſon of a ſcoffer is in his tongue. 

What is ſweet in the mouth, is bitter in the 
ſtomach; and ſcoffs pleaſant to the ear, are harſh 
to the beſt underſtanding. 

A fault wilfully committed by ſcoffing, can 
ſcarce be amended by repentance. 

He that mocks a wiſe man with flattery, mocks 
him with inſufficiency. 

Scoffs have not reward, but diſdain; nor praiſe, 
but ill employment. 

Good and evil follow one another, ſo do ſcoffs 
and hateful eſtimation, 

The 
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The leaſt man can do ſome hurt, and the ab. 
ſurdeſt tongue can diſparage. 

He that moſt ſcoffs, ſhall be moſt ſcoffed at, 
for his reward. 

To jeſt, is tolerable ; but to do harm by jeſting, 
is inſufferable. Bias. 

It is better to do well, than to ſpeak well; but 
eaſter to reprehend than to amend, | 

There are more mockers than well meaners; 
and more fooliſh Quips than good precepts. 

Mocking 1s an artificial injury. | 

The faireſt beauty may prove faulty, and the 
wittieſt ſcoff ridiculous. 

It is better to be born fooliſh, than to employ 
wit unwiſely. 


The loſs that is ſuſtained with modeſty, is bet: | 


ter than the gain that is gotten with impudence. 

It is good to hold an aſs by the bridle, and a 
ſcoffing fool at his wit's end. 

To be accounted a nobleman's jeſter, is to be 
a mercenaty fool. Bias. | 

He that makes an ordinary uſe of ſcoffing, 
ſhall never be well thought of in his life, nor find 
happineſs at his death. 


Of PYSIC Kk. 


Deſin. Phy/ick is that natural Philoſophy, which | 


tendeth to the knowledge of man, and thoſe cauſes 
which concern the health and good eſtate of his body. 


Hyſick is a continual fountain, or ſpring of 
knowledge, by which we maintain long life. 
The ſick man deſireth not an cloquent Phyſi- 
cian, but a ſkilful one. Seneca. 
We begin to be ſick as ſoon as we be born. 
The infirmity of the body, is the ſobriety of 
the mind, The 
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The ſtrength of the body, is the weakneſs of 
the mind ; and the weakneſs of the body, the 
ſtrength of the ſoul. 

Delicate fare is the mother of ſickneſs. 

Phyſick, rightly applied, is the repairer of 
health, and the reſtitution of a weak or decayed 
nature. 

Next unto the glory of God, we ought to re- 
card the profit of the commonwealth ; "and then 
Philoſophy, which is Phyſick, nothing being 
more commodtous, 
be Phyſick, being rightly uſed, is an art to find 

out the truth, both of divine and human beings. 
on W The ſcope of Phyſick is to glorify God in the 
works of nature, teaching men to live well, and 
et · ¶ o help their neighbours. 
de. A prattling Phyſician is another diſeaſe to a 
| a Wick man. 
An Orator doth not always perſuade, nor the 
be MW Phyſician cure. Arif. 
To know the uſe of Phyſick is ſweet, but to 
g, nate it is unſavory. 
nd It is requiſite that he be tormented with pain, 
which will not be eaſed by Phyſick. 
Death holdeth a ſword againſt our throats, and 
Phyſick a preſervative of health to our hearts. 
Death is moſt deſired of them that be miſerable, 
% Wand Phyſick moſt eſteemed of them that be 
2 mighty. 
of They that be ſound themſelves, are more ready 
fe. In council, than ſkilful in knowledge, to preſcribe 
ſi- ules of Phyſick to the ſick. Bias. 
As a blind man cannot ſee the fault of ano- 
er's eyes, ſo an unſkilful Phyſician cannot per- 
of Fctive the defects of the body. 
he To 
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per cauſe of the ſickneſs of the party diſeaſed. 


180 ANAIQUITY; Of, 


To take Phyſick when the diſeaſe is deſperate, 
is to deſire the Phyſician to help to conſume our 


{ubſtance. 7 
Medicines be not meat to live by. 4 
The patient unruly maketh the Phyſician more 

cruel. D 
The thief is commonly executed that Kkilleth MT 

but one man, and the Phyſician ſcapeth that kil. rain 

leth a thouſand. | W 
Phyſicians oftentimes do uſe under the ſhew of Hen 

honey to give their patients gall, and by this pr. 

means preſerve their health: Whereas if they Mien, 
went plainly to work, the ſick would never take In 
that which were wholeſome, if not toothſome. iy! 

The number of Phyſicians is the increaſing of 7; 

diſeaſes. T} 
Great variety of Medicines do no good at allWikn 

to a weak ſtomach. M. 
Some have compared thoſe which uſe often toi; ple 

take Phyſick, to them which drive the Burgeſſes MW Da 

out of the city, to place ſtrangers in their room. ud a 


Hippocrates, above all other things, recommend- 
eth to a Phyſician, that he ſhould well adviſe 
himſelf, if in plagues and extraordinary difeales 
be found nothing which was divine; that is to 
ſay, whether the hand of God were not the pro 


Phyficians are happy men, becauſe the Sun 
makes manifeſt what good ſucceſs ſoever happen 
eth in their cures, and the earth buryeth wha 
faults ſoever they commit. Nicocles. 


Of PAIN. 


Defin. Pain, adverſity, or perturbations, are but 


affettions and inclinations, which come from * 
wi 
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„vill, corrupted by the provocations and allurements 
l of the fleſh, and which wholly refit the divine un- 
ture of the reaſonable part of the ſoul, faſtening it 
to the body, with the nail of diſcontentment. 
© Ain is always a companion of pleaſure, and 
danger the handmaid attending on delight. 
To trouble a troubled man, 1s to redouble his 
an, 
Where adverſities flow, there love ebbs ; but 
fmendihip ſtandeth ſtedfaſt in all ſtorms. 
Proſperity getteth friends, but adverſity trieth 
them. Pacuv. 
In Pain and judgment the quality with the quan- 
ty muſt be conſidered. 
It is leſs evil to ſuffer one, than tc reſt many, 
The greateſt miſery that may be, 1s to fall into 
known miſery, 
Miſery can never be ſo bitter, as eternal | felicity 
| 1088 pleaſant, Eraſmus. 
fie Danger always attendeth at the heels of pride 


om. Nad ambition. 

-nd- Adverſity quickneth our ſleepy ſpirits : For by 
viſe pony we learn but ignorance ; by adverſity 
ao: are taught knowledge, 

IS 


| Miſery and life are two twins, which increaſe, 
re nouriſhed, and live together. 

He cannot righly Judge of pleaſure, that never 
ted pain. 

As no fortune can diſmay him, that is of a cour- 
2ous mind; ſo no man is more wretched, than 
e that thinks himſelf to be unfortunate. 

In the time of calamity,moſt men are more ſorry, 
Ir that their enemies can ſpeak of their diſtreſs, 
an for the pain they endure. 

Adverſities happening to good men may vex 


the 
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the mind, but never change their conſtancy. 

As the molt peſtilent diteates do gather unto M fv 
themſelves all the infirmity wherewith the body is Ml bc 
annoyed ; fo doth ti lait miſery embrace in the 
extremity of itſelf all former miſchiefs. & P. & ett 

Patience breeds experience, experience hope, 


nd hope cannot be confounded. ſtri 
| / The Pain of death is for ſin, the Pain of con- oo 


ſcience for ſin; but the pain of hell is eternal. MW vit 
The Pain of the eve is luſt, the Pain of the 
tongue liberty, and the Pain of both repentance. \ 
Miſery is full of wretchedneſs, fuller of di- the 
grace, and fulleſt of guiltineſs. | 9 
He ſuffers double puniſhment, that hath hs eth 
Pain prolonged. 1 
He finds helps in adverſity, that fought them ope. 
in proſperity. B 
The remembrance of pleaſures paſt aggravatte 
the Pains that are preſent. ES, Ing 
A fawning friend in proſperity, will prove . 
bitter foe in adverſity, ther: 
It is hard in proſperity to know whether o 
friends do love us for our own fakes, or for o * 
goods: but adverſity proves the diſpoſition off m 
men's minds. gd 
He that lendeth to another in time of proſpe Niet 
rity, ſhall never want helps himſelf in the time off 4 
adverſity. (rop 
Of TR ARS. xo 

| : | I 
Defin. Tears or Sorrow, is a grief or heavineſs fund! 
things which are done and paſt : They are the c Te 
friends to ſolitorineſs, the enemies to company, ai pa 
the heirs to deſperation. De 
TMars are no cures for diſtreſs, neither do prefſW'nich 


ſen: plaints eaſe a paſſed harm. Then 
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There is no ſour but may be qualified with 


to ſweet potions ; nor any doleful malady, but may 
is be allayed with ſome delightful muſick. 

he Tears crave compaſſion, and ſubmiſſion deſerv- 
„ech forgiveneſs. . Greg. 


The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be 
ſtrven withal ; becauſe it is like a mighty bealt, 
ſooner tamed with following, than overthrown by 
withſtanding. | 

Woe makes the ſhorteſt time ſeem long. S. P. S. 

Women are molt prone to Tears, and have 
di. them ſooneſt at command. EZurip. 

Sorrow bringeth forth Tears, as a tree bring- 
eth forth fruit. 

That grief is beſt digeſted, that brings not 
open ſhame. 

Bury the dead, but weep not above one day. 

We ſhall ſooner want Tears than cauſeof mourn- 
ug in this life. Seneca. 

Sorrows concealed are moſt felt; and {mo- 
thered griefs, if they burſt not out, will break 
nie heart. 

The heart that 1s greatly grieved, takes his beſt 
comfort, when he finds time to lament his loſs. 

Tears and Sighs declare the heart to be greatly 
grieved. 

A Tear in the eye of a Strumpet, 1s like heat- 
drops in a bright Sun-ſhine, and as much to be 
pitied as the weeping of a Crocodile. 
| Or Sorrow and lamentation, cometh watching 
nd bleared eyes. 

e Tears are the badges of Sorrow. Archim. 

„ Damon is a moſt cumberſome gueſt unto itſelf. 
Deep-conceited ſorrows, are like to Sea-ivy, 

pre Which, the older it is, the deeper root it hath. 

Ther 22 Paſſions 
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Paſſions are like the arrows of Cupid, which if 
they touch lightly, prove but toys; but once 
piercing the ſkin, they proye deep wounds. 

Where the ſmalleſt ſhew of Tears 1s, there is 
often- times the greateſt effect of ſorrow. 

Tears in many eaſe the grieved heart: For 
grief is like to fire; the more it is covered, the 
more it rageth. Plutarch. 

Shedding of Tears is the eaſing of grief. 

Tears are the fruits of paſſion, the ſtrength of 
women, the ſigns of diſſimulation, the reconcilers 
of diſpleaſures, and the tokens of a broken heart. 

Tears are the food of the ſoul. 

There are in the eyes three ſorts of Tears: The 
firſt of joy, which in old men ſhew their kind. 
neſs; the ſecond of ſorrow, which in wretched 
men ſhew their miſery; the third of diſſimulation, 
which in women ſhew their nature. 

Lay thy hand on thy heart, when thy wife hath 
the Tear in her eye ; for then ſhe intendeth either 
to ſound thee, or to ſift thee. 

When grief doth approach, if it be ſmall, let 
us abide it, becauſe it is eaſy to be borne ; but if 
it be grievous, let us bear with it, becauſe our 
glory ſhall be the greater. 

Care not for ſorrow ; it will either diſſolve, or 
be diſſolved. 

How miſerable is that grief, which can utter 


nothing in torments ! Seneca. 


O . * * 
Men take a certain pleaſure in weeping, when 


they lament the loſs of friends. f 
Solon having buried his Son, did weep very bit- 

terly: To whom when one ſaid, his Tears were 

all in vain : For that cauſe, quoth he, I do weep 


the more, becauſe I cannot profit with VG” 
00 
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Too much ſadneſs in a man, is as much to be 
condemned, as over-much boldneſs in a woman 
b to be deſpiſed. Bras. 

Lepidus, by a long grief conceived of the miſ- 
behaviour of his Wife, ſhortned his own days. 

To lament with Tears the follies of our former 
life, is profitable: But to grieve too much for 
worldly loſſes, is a ſign of fooliſhneſs. 


Of NEIGHBOURS. 


Defin. Neighbours are thoſe in whom we find towards 
rt. 15 the greateſt bonds cf charity; and not, as is 
vulgarly taken, thoſe that live near about us. 


HE greateſt love in us, next unto God, 


. ought to be love towards our Neighbours. 

ed Whatſoever duties we perform in kindneſs to- 

0 rards our Neighbours, we perform unto God. 
Love is the firſt foundation of marriage, and 

iO Nonjunction of Neighbourhood. 

der The end of a man's being, is the glory of his 

e. N᷑etor, and the love of his Neighbour. 


The love of Neighbours appertains mightily 
tro ſalvation. 
Men are not born for themſelves, but for their 
ountry, Parents, and Neighbours. Cicero. 
All things on earth are created, for men; and 
nen are created to worſhip God, and aid one 
mother. | | 
*  Whoſoever will follow nature, muſt love his 
eighbour, and maintain ſociety. | 
vi Themiſtocles ſelling certain land, made it be pro- 
amed, that it had a good Neighbour. Plutarch. 


Our 


or 


(ter 


ar No man may ſlander or lye tor his profit, be- 
I ule ſuch gain is his Neighbour's indignity. 


Duty and profit are two diſtin& things, and 


1 A ſeparated, 


8s ANTIQUITY, Or, 


Paſſions are like the arrows of Cupid, which if 
they touch lightly, prove but toys; but once 
piercing the ſkin, they proye deep wounds. 

Where the ſmalleſt ſhew of Tears is, there is 
often- times the greateſt effect of ſorrow. 

Tears in many eaſe the grieved heart : For 
grief is like to fire; the more it is covered, the 
more it rageth. Plutarch. 

Shedding of Tears is the eaſing of grief. 

Tears are the fruits of paſſion, the ſtrength of 
women, the ſigns of diſſimulation, the reconcilers 
of diſpleaſures, and the tokens of a broken heart. 

Tears are the food of the ſoul. 

There are in the eyes three ſorts of Tears: The 
firft of joy, which in old men ſhew their kind- 
neſs; the ſecond of ſorrow, which in wretched 
men ſhew their miſery ; the third of diſſimulation, 
which in women ſhew their nature, 

Lay thy hand on thy heart, when thy wife hath 
the Tear in her eye ; for then ſhe intendeth either 
to ſound thee, or to ſift thee. 

When grief doth approach, if it be ſmall, let 
us abide it, becauſe it is eaſy to be borne ; but if 
it be grievous, let us bear with it, becauſe our 
glory ſhall be the greater. 

Care not for ſorrow ; it will either diſſolve, or 
be diſſolved. 


How miſerable 1s that grief, which can utter 


nothing in torments ! Seneca. 


O o . - h 
Men take a certain pleaſure in weeping, When 


they lament the loſs of friends. ; 
Solon having buried his Son, did weep very bit. 

terly: To whom when one ſaid, his Tears were 

all in vain : For that cauſe, quoth he, I do weep 


the more, becauſe I cannot profit with * 
09 
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Too much ſadneſs in a man, is as much to be 
condemned, as over-much boldneſs in a woman 
s to be deſpiſed. Bras. 

Lepidus, by a long grief conceived of the miſ- 
behaviour of his Wife, ſhortned his own days. 

To lament with Tears the follies of our former 


de Wire, is profitable : But to grieve too much for 
worldly loſſes, is a ſign of fooliſhneſs. 
of Of NEIGUBOURVSV. 


ers Defin. Nezghbours are thoſe in whom we find towards 
us the greateſt bonds cf charity; and not, as is 
vulgarly taken, thoſe that live near about us. 


HE greateſt love in us, next unto God, 
ought to be love towards our Neighbours. 
Whatſoever duties we perform in kindneſs to- 
rards our Neighbours, we perform unto God. 
Love is the firſt foundation of marriage, and 
njunction of Neighbourhood. 

The end of a man's being, is the glory of his 
reator, and the love of his Neighbour, 

The love of Neighbours appertains mightily 
into ſalvation. 

Men are not born for themſelves, but for their 
ountry, Parents, and Neighbours. Cicero. 

All things on earth are created for men; and 
nen are created to worſhip God, and aid one 
other. | 
Whoſoever will follow nature, muſt love his 
eighbour, and maintain ſociety. 

Themiſtocles ſelling certain land, made it be pro- 
aimed, that it had a good Neighbour. Plutarch. 
No man may ſlander or lye for his profit, be- 
le ſuch gain is his Neighbour's indignity. 
Duty and profit are two diſtin& things, and 
Q 3 ſeparated, 
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| ſeparated, belonging to our Neighbours, and 
ourſelves. 

We muſt eſteem our Neighbours love, 2 
dearly as the pureſt gold. 

It is more praiſe-worthy to relieve one Neigh- 
bour, than to kill many enemies, 

We muſt frame all our actions to the glory of 


God, to the love of our Neighbours, and the pre 


fit of the Commonwealth. 

The tidings of a bad man's buriel, comes never 
too ſoon to the ears of his Neighbour. 

The envy of a bad Neighbour, is worſe tha 
| the ſting of a Serpent. 
| He that lives alone, lives in danger: Societ 
avoids many perils. Marc. Aurel. 

The love of our Neighbours binds us from un 
lawful actions againft them. 

Gold is proved in the furnace, and a Neigh 
bour's love tried in time of trouble. 

That Neighbour is to be well thought of, whicl 
is ready in good will to help according to 
power. 

A rolling ſtone never gathers moſs, nor a fickle 
minded man love amongft honeft Neighbours. 

The love of Neighbours is the ſtrongeſt piliq 
to ſupport the Commonwealth. 

He is careleſs and uncharitable, who will pla 
at Cards, whilſt his Neighbour's Houſe is burning 

Good turns done to unthankful Neighbou 
are like water poured into open ſieves. | 

Neceſſity ingendreth in a man war againſt bin 
ſelf; and malice to hurt his Neighbour. 

Of PRovEeRBs. 
Defin. Proverbs are only ſententious ſpeeches of l 
thentick authors, or the uſual phrazes beg! 


' ft = A lite 


In 


hi 
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and Little ſtream ſerveth to drive a light Mill. 
A ſmall ſum will ſerve to pay a ſhort reckon- 
W Ing. 
A lean fee 1s a fit reward for a lazy Clerk. 
A rolling ſtone gathers no moſs. 
All is not gold that gliſtereth. 
Where 1s nought to be had, the king loſeth 
his right. 
It is good to ſtrike the iron while it is hot. 
The burned Child dreadeth the fire. 
Soft pace goeth far. 
Good wine needeth no buſh. 
Hunger 1s the beſt ſauce. 
Sweet meat muſt have ſour ſauce. 
Itis evil halting before a cripple. 
Self do, ſelf have. 
Harm watch, harm catch. | 
Too much of one thing, is good for nothing. 
Hot ſup, hot ſwallow. 
One ſcabbed ſheep will infe& a whole flock. 
Like maſter, like man. 
Look not a given horſe in the mouth. 
When the belly is full, the bones will be at reſt. 
He that reckoneth without his hoſt, muſt 
reckon twice. 


pull 

A carrion Kite will never be a good Hawk. 
| pla He robbeth Peter to pay Paul. 
int Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 


Rome was not built in a day. 

Better thrive late than never. 

After death the Phyſician. 

After dinner Muſtard. 

No fire without ſome ſmoak. 

A fools bolt is ſoon ſhor. 

All covet, all loſe. 

After a ſtorm cometh a calm. Ir 
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It is better to bow than to break. 
Need makes the old wife trot. 
Death dealeth doubtfully. 
More coit, more worthip 
It is an ill wind that blows 
Much coin, much care. 
Much meat, much malady. 
Much Learning, much ſorrow. 

Look before you leap. 

Time and Tide tarry for no man. 

Like lips, like lettice. | 

Many things chance between the cup and the 


lip. 


good to none. 


What is bred in the bone, will never out of 


the fleſh. | 

Every man for himſelf, and God for us all. 

Bare words are no lawtul bargain. 

It is good ſleeping in a whole ſkin. 

The end trieth all. 

In little meddling, lieth much reit, 

Wake not a ſlecping Lion. 

The veſſcl will favour of the firſt liquor. 

One Swallow brings not a Summer. 

White Silver dies black lines. 

Fire is as hurtful, as healthful. 

Water is as dangerous, as commodious. 

Credit ought rather to be given to the eyes, 
than to the Ears. 

Where many words are ſpoken, truth 1s held 
in ſuſpicion. Stobæus. | 

He that goeth a borrowing, gocth a forrowing, 

A friend in the Court, 1s "better than Money 
in the purſe. 

He gives twice, that gives quickly. 

He that ſpareth to ſpcak, ſpareth to ſpeed. 


Service 


kreth 
lllet] 
W 
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Service willingly offered, is commonly retuſed 
nd ſuſpected. 
A man's own manners do ſhape him either 
pod or bad fortunes, 
A near friend, is better than a far-dwelling 
iingſman. 


Of SENTENCES. 


Dehn. Sentences are the pithy and ſcweet flowers of 
wit, compiled in a ready and deliberate brain, and 
uttered in ſhort and elegant phraſes. 


E that deſireth to make a good market for 
his wares, muſt watch opportunity to open 
us ſhop. 

Where the foundation is weak, the frame tot- 
freth; and where the root is not deep, the tree 
flleth. 

Where the knot is looſe, the ſtring ſlippeth ; 
nd where the water is ſhallow, no veſſel will ride. 

Where ſundry flies bite, the gall 1s great; and 
here every hand fleeceth, the ſheep goeth 
uked. Demoſt. 

He that talketh much, and doeth little, is like 
ito him that ſails with a ſide wind, and is bore 
ih the tide to a wrong ſhore. | 
| Eagles fly alone; and they are but ſheep that 
Ways flock together. 

The mean man mult labour to ferve the mighty, 
14 Wd the mighty muſt ſtudy to defend the mean. 
Standing pools gather filth, and flowing rivers 
e always ſweet. f 
He that bites of every weed to ſearch out the 
ture, may light upon poiſon : and he that loves 
be ſifting of every cloud, may be ſmitten with 
munder- ſtroke. 
ice A wanton 


of 
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A wanton eye is the dart of Cephalus, that where 
it levelleth, there it lighteth; and where it hits 
woundeth deep. 

Depth of wiſdom, height of courage, and large- 
neſs of magnificence, get admiration. | 

Truth of word, meeknels, courteſy, mercy and 
liberality ſtir up affection. 

There is no man ſuddenly excellently good or 
extremely evil; but grows either as he holds hin- 
ſelf up in virtue, or lets himſelt ſide to vice. 

Cunning to keep, is no lets commendable, than 
courage to command, 

As life without learning is unpleaſant, fo learn- 
ing without wiſdom is unprofitable, 

He properly may be called a man, that in his 
behaviour governeth himſelf like a man, that is 
to ſay, conformable unto ſuch things as reaſon 
willeth, and not as the motions of ſenſuality will. 

Examples of the dead that were good, do pro- 
fit men more to live well, than the counſel of the 
wicked that be living, which doth inter and bury! 
thoſe that are now alive. | 

Far better it 1s to be a tenant of liberty, than 
a landlord of thrall. 

He that makes himſelf a ſheep, ſhall be caten 
of the Wolf. 

He that loſeth favour on land, to feek fortune 
at ſea, is like him that ſtared ſo long at a Star, 
that he fell into a ditch. 

Small helps joined together, wax ſtronger. 

He is unworthy to be a maſter over others, 
that cannot maſter himſelf, Pho. 

A maſter ought not to be known by the houſe, 
but the houſe by the maſter. 


A buſy tongue makes the mind repent at leiſure. 
Dy 
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By repentance we are drawn to mercy, without 
whoſe wings we cannot fiy from vengeance. 

Where the demand 1s a jeſt, the fitteſt anſwer 
a ſcof. Archim.y, 

When Dogs fall a ſnarling, Serpents a hiſſing, 
ind Women a weeping; the firſt mean to bite, 
the ſecond to ſiting, and the third to deceive. 

A ſubtil Wolf will never hunt too near his own 
den. 

Such as be born deaf or blind, have commonly 
their 1nward powers the more perfect. 

He that helpeth an evil man, hurteth him that 
5 good. Crates, 

Wen chat thing cannot be done that thou 
rouldeſt, then ſeek to compals that which thou 
knowelt may be bronght to pals. 

Contempt is a thing intolerable, foraſmuch as 
o man can think himſelf fo vile, that he ought 
bo be deſpiſed. 

Sudden motions and enforceraents of the mind 
do often break out, either for great good, or great 
evil. Hom. 

Many men labour to deliver themſelves from 
contempt, but more ſtudy to be revenged thereof. 

It 1s the corrupting of the good, to keep com- 
pany with the evil. 

The eye can never offend, if the mind would 
ule the eye. | 

Where there is diviſion, there is confuſion. Solon 

That perſon is not worthy to live, that taketh 
not care how to live well. 

Negligence in private cauſes is very dangerous. 

Solitarineſs is a ſly enemy, that doth moſt ſepa- 
ate a man from doing well. S. P. S. 

He that mindeth to conquer, muſt be careful. 

Money 
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Money borrowed upon uſury bringeth miſery, 
althougi for a time it ſeem pleaſant. 

Of a ſhort pleaſure, long repentance is the heir, 

Private loſſes may be holpen by publick pains. 
Immodeate wealth cauſeth pride, pride bring. 
eth hatred, hatred worketh rebellion, rebellion 
maketh an alteration, and changeth Kingdoms. 
That kind of contemplation that tends to ſoli- 
tarineſs, is but a glorious title to idleneſs. 

Liking 1s not always the child of beauty. 

Jealouly is the harbinger of diſdain. 

All is but lip-wiſdom that wants experience. 

Who will reſiſt love, muſt either have no wit, 
or put out his eyes. | 

Love is to a yielding heart a King, but to 1 
reſiſting, a Tyrant. S. P. S. 

Fear is the only knot that knitteth a Tyrant's 
people to him, which once being untied by a 

reater force, they all ſcatter from him, like ſo 
many birds whoſe cages are broken. S. P. S. 

Ambition and love can abide no lingering. 

No thraldom to the inward bondage. 

The right conceit of young men is, that they 
think they then ſpeak wiſely, when they cannot 
underſtand themſelves. 

He that will needs ſtir affections in others, mult 
firſt ſhew the ſame paſſion himſelf. 

Things loſt by negligence, muſt be recovered 
by diligence. 

As rewards are neceſſary for well-doers, ſo 
chaſtiſements are meet for offenders, 

Virtue, like the clear Heaven, is without clouds. 

He-that will blame another, mult firſt be blame- 
leſs himſelf, eſpecially in the matter that he blam- 
eth another for. 


Suſpicion 


ion 
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Suſpicion breedeth care, and the effects of 


cruelty ſtir up a new cauſe of ſuſpicion. 

It is beſt dealing with an enemy, when he 1s at 
the weakeſt. Aurel. 

The better ſort eſchew evil for ſhame, but the 
common people for fear of puniſhment. 

Laws not executed are of no value, and as good 
not made as not practiſed. | 

Things that are, wrongfully gotten, have no 
certain aſſurance. 

Not as men would, but as men may; and as 
the nature of things doth require, ſo ſhould they 
deal. 

Where flatterers bear rule, things come to ruin. 

Such is the man and his manners, as his de- 
ght and ſtudy is. 

By diligence and pains-taking, all may be a- 
mended that is amiſs. 

'When things are in extremity, It 1s good to be 
of good cheer, and rather endeavour to amend 
them, than cowardly to faint, and deſpair of all. 

They that truſt much to their friends, know 
not how ſhortly tears be dried up. 

God and nature do ſet all things to ſale for la- 
our. 

Great is the value of order and foreſight to go- 
vern things well. | 

Man can better ſuffer to be denied, than to be 
deceived. | 

Lingering is moſt loathſome, when neceſſity re- 
quireth haſte. Quint. | | 

The carefulneſs of the wicked, cauſeth the 
godly to look about them. 

All paſſages are open to the ſtout and valiant 
minded man. 


R F lying 


to any ſtate. 


Suck as are careleſs in their own cauſes, hard 
can be careful about other men's affairs. T halb. 
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Flying tales and flattering news, do never good 


It 1s better to fight with an enemy at his own 


home than for him to fight with us in our country, x 
Private welfare is not to be preferred before ge 
the commonweal. N 
Wiſemen being wronged, are to be feared of ne 
the wrong-doers. E. G 
Careleſs men are ever moſt nigh unto their own; 
harm. - * 
Fair promiſes make fools feign; and flatteren dr 
ſeek by diſcrediting others, to benefit themſebe - 
Good men ſometimes are in greater danger for. 
ſaying the truth, than evil men for ſpea king uit 
falfely. Plaut. 0 
Of one inconvenience oftentimes ſuffered, manyM doi 
miſchieſs commonly follow. * 
Forbearance of ſpeech is moſt dangerous, when 2; 
neceſſity requireth to ſpeak. ; 1 
A bold ſpeech upon a good cauſe, deſerveti 7 
favour, | var 
Sleep and food 'are enemies to the mourning 7 
which paſſion perſuadeth to be reaſonable. Con 
Often ſuſpecting of others, cometh of ſecreſſ 7 
condemning ourſelves. W tho! 
Advancement is the moſt mortal offence to en ga 
Through diligence and care things may be re / 
dreſſed, which were by floth and negligence 10 voll 
borne. Aurel. | 
He doth wrong that giveth cauſe of war, not 
he that ſeeketh the redreſs of wrong. Def 
The leſs one feareth his enemy, the nigher he ! 
is to his own harm. . 


It 
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It is better to begin a war, than to abide war. 

Corrupt officers never want matter to ſatisfy 
their corrupt minds. 

It is folly to refuſe the aid of a ſtranger when 
we may have 1t, andare 1n need thereof. 

Theſe three chief points are neceſſarily belong- 
ng to a counſellor ; to be bold, plain and faithful. 

That city is of no value, which is not of abi- 
ity enough to puniſh wrong doers : Neither is 
that Commonweal any thing worth at all, where 
pardon and interceſſion prevail againſt laws. 

The mind of man is his guide in all things, and 
the ſame is only to be inſtructed and trained up 
vith knowledge and learning. 

To know well, and to do well, are the two 
points belonging to virtue. Origen, 

Virtue. is, praiſed of many men, but very few 
deſire to follow her effectual}ly. 

Honour got by virtue hath perpetual aſſurance, 

That man cannot long endure labour, which 
ranteth his natural kind of reſt, 

The mind of man is man himſel, and needeth 


W continual teaching. 


Though all new chances cauſe preſently new 


boughts; yet thereby we attain more fledfaſtneſs 


wainſt miſhaps to come. 

After the unlawful getting of a covetousfather, 
blloweth the riotous ſpending of a prodigal ſon. 
Of S1MILITUDES. 

Defin, Similitudes or likeneſs, are the Images or Pic- 
tures. of things to which they are compared, lively 
explaining one. thing in a far different object. 

A* that member is nothing profitable, but ra- 

ther hurtful to * body, which by eorrup- 
2 uon 
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tion is lame and imperfect : So that ſubje& whoſe 
mind is drawn into ſundry practices of diſcord, MW ue 
working the diſquiet of a common peace and tran. MW the 
quillity, may be juſtly cut off, as an unprofitableM. # 
part or canker in a Commonwealth. W (lv 

As the virtue of a Prince, is the chiefeſt autho.M ! 
rity of the magiſtrate ; ſo are the good conditions rin 
of the rulers, the beſt ſtay and ſtrongeſt defence nec 
of inferiors. Plut. vitl 

As he is not unfortunate, which is poor and de-. 
formed: So they are not to be accounted happy, 
which are only rich and beautiful. 

As plants meaſurably watered grow the better, 


but being waterzd too much, are drowned andi = 
die; ſo the mind with moderate labour is refreſhMivol 
ed, but with over much is utterly dulled. ErasMWhite 

As any thing, be it never ſo eaſy, is hard tal 


the idle; ſo any thing, be it never ſo hard, i: 
eaſy to the wit well employed. Ennius. 

As a ſhip, having a ſure anchor, may lie fafe 1 
any place; ſo the mind that is ruled by perfect 
reaſon, 1s quiet every where. 

As that fire ſmoaketh not much, which flamet 
at the firſt blowing; ſo the glory that bright] 
ſhineth at the firſt, is not greatly envied; but that 
which is long in getting, is always prevented b. 
envy. | 

As the man that drinketh poiſon, deſtroyet 
himſelf therewith ; ſo he that admitteth a frien 
cer he perfectly knows him, may hurt himſelf bu 
too much truſting him. 

As the perfect gold, which is of a pure ſub 
ſtance, ſooner recerveth any form than the {turd 
ſee}, which is groſs and maſſy metal; ſo women' 


effeminate minds are more ſubject to affection, ani 
; | are 
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ne ſooner fettered with the ſnares of fancy, than 
the hard hearts of men. | 

As golden pillars do ſhine upon the ſockets of 
ver; ſo doth a fair face with a virtuous mind. 

Like as a good muſician, having any key of 
on; fringof his inſtrument out of tune, doth not im- 
ncelnediately cut it off, and caſt it away, but either 

vith ſtraining it higher, or ſlackening it down 

de. Mover, by little and little cauſeth it to agree: So 
ppi bould rulers rather reform tranſgreſſors by ſmall 
— than ſeek to caſt them away for every 
reſpaſs. 
li Apollodorus was wont to ſay of Chry/ippus's 
Whooks, that if other men's ſentences were left out, 
the pages would be void: ſo may we ſpeak of 
d tolfSrokers z for if o her men enjoyed their goods, 
1Miieir warehouſes would be quickly empty. 
As the ſtrong bitterneſs of the Aloe-tree tak- 
th away the ſweetneſs of the ſweeteſt honey; ſo 
nit works deſtroy and take away the praiſe of 
mod deeds. | 
As a veſſel is known by the ſound, whether it 
e whole or broken; ſo are men proved by their 
eech, whether they be wiſe or foohſh: Demoſt. 
As wine, in Plato's opinion, is the mother of 
tity ; ſo love in Famblichus's cenſure is the fruit 
f idleneſs. | | 
As in feaſts, hunger is the beſt ſauce; ſo of 
Welts, mirth is the beſt welcome. | 
As the occurrence of many things bringeth 
uch trouble; ſo the conſiderations thereof pro- 
e experience. | 

Like as a battered or crazed ſhip, by drinking 
of water not only drowneth Jerſelf, but all 
ie that are in her; ſo a ruler, by uſing vici- 
R 3 ouſneſs 


| 
| 
| 
| 


teſtify the zeal of the heart inwardly. Era/. 
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ouſneſs, deſtroyeth not himſelf alone, but all o. 
thers beſides, that are under his government, 

As 1gnorant governors bring their country into 
many inconveniences; ſo ſuch as are dev1lliſhly 
politick utterly overthrow the ſtate. 

As truth 1s the centre of religion ; ſo contrary 
opinions, founded on evil examples, are the cor- 
ruptions of the world, and the bringers in 0 
Atheiſm, 

As it becometh ſubjects to be obedient to thei 
ſovereign ; ſo it behoveth, that the king be carefi 
for the commodity of his commonweal. Sigi. 

As there is no deliberation good that hanget 


on delay; ſo no counſel is profitable, that is fol 


lowed unadviſedly. 


As that kingdom is moſt ſtrong, where obedi{ 


ence is moſt nouriſhed ; ſo that ſtate is moſt dan 
gerous, where the ſoldier i is moſt negligently re 
garded. 

As no phyſician is reputed good that healet 
others, and cannot heal himſelf; ſo he is no good 
magiſtrate that commandeth others to avoid vice 
and will not ſhun evil himſelf. Marc. Aurel. 

As the green leaves outwardly ſhew, that ti 
tree is not dry inwardly ; ſo good works open|) 


Like as a governor of a ſhip, is not choſen fo 
his riches, but for his knowledge; ſo ſhould th 
chief magiſtrate in every city, be choſen rath 
for his wiſdom and godly zeal, than for his wealt 
and great poſſeſſions. * 


As the good neſs of wiſe men continually amend 
eth: ſo the malice of fools evermore increaſet 
As they which cannot ſuffer the light of a ca 


dle, 0 can much worſe abide the brightneſs on th 
un 
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dun; ſo they that are troubled with ſmall trifles, 
would be more amazed in weighty matters. 

As fire caſt into the water, is quickly quenched, 
ſo a falſe accuſation againſt an honeſt life, is ſoon 
extinguiſhed. 

As the Canker eateth and de troyeth iron; fo 
doth envy eat and conſume the hearts of the en- 
vious. 

As the ſavour of ſtinking carrion is noiſome to 
them that ſmell it; ſo is the ſpeech of fools tedi- 
ous to wiſe men that hear it. Solon. 

As the wicked and malicious perſon is moſt 
hardy to commit the greateſt crimes ; fo is he moſt 
cruel and ready wickedly to give ſentence agamſt 
another for the ſame offence. © 

As men eat divers things by morſels, which if 
they ſhould eat whole, would choak them; ſo by 
divers days we ſuffer troubles, which, if they 
ſhould all come together, would make an end of 
us in one day. 

As fin is natural, and the chaſtiſement volun- 
tary ; ſo ought the rigour of juſtice to be tem- 
perate ; ſo that the miniſters thereof ſhould ra- 
ther ſhew compaſſion than vengeance ; whereby 
the treſpaſſers ſhould take occaſion to amend their 
ſins al and not to revenge the injury preſent. 

As when the wood is taken from the fire, and 
the embers quenched, yet nevertheleſs, the ſtones 
oft-times remain hot and burning; ſo though the 
fleſh be chaſtiſed with hor and dry maladies, or 
conſumed by many years in travel, yet concupiſ- 
cence abideth ſtill in the bones. Autiſt. 

As after great ſtorms the air is clear; fo after 
the floods of repentant tears, the conſcience 18 at 


quiet. 1 2 
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As Darnel ſpringeth up amongſt good Wheat, | 


and Nettles among Roſes ; even ſo envy groweth 
up among virtues. T beop. 

As the leaves of a book, which is ſeldom uſed, 
will cleave faſt together; even ſo the memory 
waxeth dull, if it be not often quickned. 

Like as an Adamant draweth by little and lit- 
tle the heavy iron, until at laſt it be joined with 
it; ſo virtue and wiſdom draw men's minds to 
the practice thereof. | 

As a veſſel cannot be known, whether 1t be 
whole or broken, until it hath liquor in it; ſo can 
no man be known what he is, before he be in 
authority. 

As it is great fooliſhneſs to forſake the clear 
Fountains, and to drink puddle water; fo it is 
great folly to leave the ſweet doctrine of the 


Evangelifts, and to ftudy the dreams of men's 


imaginations. 


As ſight is in the eye, ſo is the mind in the 


ſoul. Sophoc. 
As deſire is glad to embrace the firſt ſhew of 
comfort; ſo is hope deſirous of perfect aſſurance. 


Of BrRAaveRy. 


Defin. Bravery is a riatous exceſs, either in apparel, 
or other ornaments : [It is alſo à part of pride, and 
contrary to decency and comelinefs. 


1 of Bravery brings a man of much 
wealth quickly to poverty. 

— joined with many virtues, choaks them 
all. 
They that rather delight to deck their bodies 
than their ſouls, ſeem men rather created for their 
bodies than their ſouls. 

Exceſs 


— 
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Exceſs in vanity hath never end. 

Theft, or violent death, ever waiteth at the 
heels of excels, 

They never can be careful to keep a mean in 
huſbanding another man's wealth, which are 
careleſs in beſtowing their own ſubſtance upon 
excels, 

To ſpend much beyond power, and hope much 
upon promiſes, make many men beggars which 
were left wealthy. 

He that employeth his ſubſtance in n 
ſhall quickly bring his eſtate to beggary. 

The cauſe why bravery i is ſo much eſteemed, is 
the reſpect the world taketh of the outward ap- 
pearance, neglecting the inward excellence. 

There are three things that coſt dearly, and 
conſume quickly; a fair woman that is unchaſte ; 
arich garment that hath many cuts; and a weal- 
thy ſtock on an ill huſband. 

A fool cloathed in a gay garment, if he get 
any courteſy, may thank his weed, and not his 
vit. Archim. 

As the weed cannot be eſteemed precious for 
the fair flower which it beareth; ſo ought no man 
to be accounted virtuous, for the gay garment 
vaich he weareth. 

Building may be overthrown with wind, appa- 
rel conſumed with moths : What folly is it then 
for men to delight in that which the light wind 
can waſte, and the ſmall worm deſtroy ? _ 

He that waſteth his wealth to follow every 
faſhion, and ſpendeth his ſubſtance to maintain 
his bravery, may be counted the Mercer's friend, 
ne Taylor's fool, and his own foe. Bias. | 

Rich cloaths are beggars weeds, to a diſcon- 
tented mind, Bravery 
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Bravery of apparel is nothing worth, if the 


- 


mind be miſerable. 

Deſire of that we cannot get, torments us ; 
hope of that we may have, comforts us; and the 
bravery of that we poſſeſs, makes us become 
proud. 

As oll being caſt upon the fire, quencheth not 
the flame; ſo bravery beſtowed upon the body, 
never humbleth the ſoul. 

As it is no wiſdom in admiring the ſcabbarq, 
to deſpiſe the blade; fo it is mere folly to praiſe 
a man for his bravery, and diſcommend him for 
his decency. 

Rain can never cauſe the corn to bring forth 
any fruit which is ſown upon hard ſtones ; nor 
can ſpeech perſuade a proud man to become an 
enemy to brave apparel. 

Gorgeous garments are marks of pride, and 
lets of righteouſneſs. 

As a man would judge one to be ill at eaſe, 


that weareth a plaiſter upon his face ; or one that 


hath been ſcourged, to be puniſhed by the law; 


fo doth: painting betoken a diſeaſed ſoul marked 


with adultery. 


Woe to that beauty which ſleepeth not with} 


the face. Horace. 

If by the Civil Law, the Child may have an 
action of the Caſe againſt him, which thall deface 
the portraiture of his Father; we may imagine 


how much it diſpleaſeth God, if by artificial paunt-W 


ing we ſeek to correct his workmanſhip. 


Painting haftens wrinkles before old age comes. 


Thoſe which are curious in deeking of the 
body, deſpiſe the care of the foul. 
All kind of painting, artificial garniſhing, and 


colouring 
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colouring of hair, was forbidden among the 
Fpar tans. 


Of BoagTrin. 


Defin. Boaſting is a part of pride, wherein à man 
ſeeketh to extol himſelf vain-glorioufly beyond his 
deſerving, or the repute of the world, for any ac- 
tion done. 


Dog that barketh much, will bite but lit- 
tle; and the man that uſes to make great 
promiſes, will yield but ſmall performance in the 
end, 

Good wits are often hindred by ſhame-faced- 
neſs, and perverſe conceits are boldened by im- 
pudency. 

Many men's threatenings be more fearful in 
hearing, than hurtful in effect. 
nd He boaſteth in vain of his great lineage, that, 

having no goodneſs in himſelf, ſeeketh to be 
iſe, ¶ccteemed for the nobility of his anceſtors. 
nat Great offers are often promiſed in words, and 
; eldom performed in deeds, 
ed There be many who can boaſt of battles, that 

vere never fought in the fields. 

yich Where the matter itſelf bringeth credit, a man 
for his gloſs deſerveth ſmall commendation. 

Great boaſt giveth leaſt courage, and many 
words are ſigns of ſmall wit. 

Arrogancy 1s always accompanied with Folly, 
Audacity, Raſhneſs, Inſolency, and Solitarineſs. 
A boaſting tongue 1s a manifeſt ſign of a cow- 
Widly heart. Bras. 

Craſſus boaſting of his mighty army, was pret- 
ly anſwered : It is not their multitude which fol- 
by thee, but thy courage in leading them, which 
tall make thee famous. No 
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No man may truly brag of what he hath, ſince 
what he hath may be loſt. Eur. 

Tully gloried that he had amplified the Latin 
tongue. 

The world can boaſt of nothing but vanity, 
neither vanity brag of any thing more than the 
end. | 

He that boaſteth himſelf to know every thing, 
is moſt ignorant; and he that preſumeth to knoy 
nothing 1s wiſe. Plato. Th 

Boaſt is but the ſcum of thought, vaniſhin 
with fading pleaſure, and entertained by fooliſ 
objects. | 

Great threatenings are like big winds, the, 
bluſter ſore, but they end ſoon. | 

It is a fooliſh Boaſt, whereby men make ma 
nifeſt their own ignorance. It 
Where good wine is, there needs no garland ade 
and where virtues are, there needs no commen{MW Na 


(OUT? 


dation. Mind 
Of few words enſue many effects; of much Co 
boaſting, ſmall belief. nuch 
Thoſe that boaſt moſt, fail moſt ; for deed] Na 
are ſilent, learts 
'' To fill thy mouth with boaſting, is to fill i Su 
name with ſlander. door; 


It is better to be ſilent, than to brag or ever 
boaſt vain-gloriouſly any thing in our own com do 
mendation. Ph; 
Of NATURE. the {a 
Defin. Nature is that ſpirit or divine reaſon, whiW"s be 

is the efficient cauſe of natural works, and the pn Natur 
ſerving cauſe of thoſe things that have being tro, Vorl. 
the only power of the heavenly Word, which is Th 


workmaſter of Nature and the whole cy lever 
at 
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ce il hath infuſed into every thing a lively virtue and 


ſtrength, whereby it increaſeth and preſerveth it- 
ſelf by a natural faculty. 


Ature 1n deſpight of time will frown at abule. 

Nature hath a certain predominant power 
wer the mind of men. 
The man that lives obedient to Nature, can 
yer hurt himſelf thereby. 
As Art is a help to Nature, ſo is Experience 
he trial and perfection of Art. 
As Nature hath given beauty, and virtue given 
wurage; ſo Nature yieldeth death, and virtue 
feldeth honour. 

Nature 1s above Artin the Ignorant, and virtue 
b eſteemed all things of the wile. 
It is hard to ſtreighten that by Art, which is 
nade crooked by Nature. Peri. 
Nature is placed in the Eye, Reaſon in the 
Mind, but virtue in both. 

Conſider what Nature requires, and not how 
nuch affection deſires. 

Nature guideth beaſts, but Reaſon ruleth the 
learts of men. 
Such as live according to Nature, are never 
poor ; and according to the opinion of men, are 
tever rich; becauſe Nature contenteth herſelf, 
and opinion doth infinitely covet. | 

Philip, King Alexander's Father, falling upon 
he ſands,” and ſeeing there the print and mark of 


ni üs body, ſaid, How little a plat. of ground is 
an Nature content with, and yet we covet the whole 
oe Vorld ? 


The God, which is the God of Nature. doth 
leyer teach unnaturalneſs. S. PH. &. 
8 Natuie 
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Nature is higher prized than Wealth, and the 
love of Parents ought to be more precious than 
dignity. 

Fire cannot be hid in ſtraw, nor the nature of 
man ſo concealed, but at laſt it will have it; 
courſe. 

In Nature nothing is ſuperfluous. Ariſt. 

Where Nature is vicious, by. learning it is 
amended ; and where it is virtuous, by ſkill it js 
augmented. 

There is no greater bond than duty, nor ſtraite 
law than Nature; And where Nature enforcet! 
obedience, there to reſiſt is to ſtrive againſt God 

Liberal ſciences are moſt meet for liberal men 
and good arts for good Natures. 

Nature, without learning and good bringin 
up, is a blind guide; learning without Nature} 
wanteth much; and uſe without the two forme: 
15 unprofitable. 

Nature being always in a perpetual motion 
defireth to be driven to the better part, or eli 
ſhe ſuffereth herſelf to be weighed down as a ba 
lance to the worfer. 

Nature is our beſt guide, whom if we follow 
we ſhall never go aſtray. Ariſt. Sup 

Nature friendly ſheweth us by many ſigns what 
ſhe would, what ſhe ſeeketh, and what ſhe deli 
reth ; but man by ſome ſtrange mean waxet! 


deaf, and will not hear what ſhe gently counſel 
leth. | 


Nature is a certain ſtrength and power, pu! 
into things created by God, who giveth to cac! 
thing that which belongeth unto it. 
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Of LIE. 


Defin, Life, which we commonly call the breath of 
this world, is a perpetual battle, and a ſharp 
ſeirmiſh, wherein we are one chile hurt with en- 
, another while with ambition, and by and by 
with ſome other vice; beſides the ſudden onſets gi- 
ven upon our bodies by a thouſand ſorts of diſeaſes, 
and floods of adverſities upon our ſpirits. 

IFE 1s a pilgrimage, a ſhadow of joy, a glaſs 
of infirmity, and the perfect path-way to 
bath. 

All mortal men ſuffer corruption in their ſouls 
through vice, and in their bodies thro' worms. 

It is a miſerable life where friends are feared, 
md enemies nothing miſtruſted. 

It is better not to live, than not to know how 
olive. Saluſt. 

It is hard for a man to live well, but very eaſy 
0 die ill. 

If a good man deſire to live, it is for the great 
leſire he hath to do good; but if the evil deſire 
b live, it is for that they would abuſe the world 
longer, 

The children of vanity call no time good, but 
nat wherein they have according to their own 
"uy and do nothing bur follow their own filthy 
uſts, 

Man's life is like lightning, which is but a 
E. and the longeſt date of years but a bavin's 

aze, 

Men can neither enlarge their lives as they de- 
ire, nor ſhun that death which they abhor. Menan. 

A deteſtable life removeth all merit of honou- 
hole burial, 

8 2 By 
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t Of the Sour. 


ve Defin. Te ſoul is a created ſubſtance, inviſible, in- 
hl corporeat, immortal, reſembling the image of her 
Creator; à ſpirit that giveth life to the body, 
whereunto it is joined; à nature always moving it- 
ſelf ;, capable of reaſon and the knowledge of God, 
to love him, as being meet to be united to him, thro 
love to eternal felicity. 


INE greateſt thing that may be ſaid to be 
contained in a little room, 1s the ſoul in a 
man's body. Plato. 

An holy and undefiled Soul is like Heaven, 
having for the Sun, underſtanding, and the zeal 
of juſtice and charity; for the Moon, faith ; and 
ſirtue for the ſtars, 

Every Soul is either the ſpouſe of Chriſt, or the 
adultereſs of the Devil. Chry/. 

The mind 1s the eye of the Soul. Plat. * 

The Soul is compounded of - underſtanding, 
knowledge, and ſenſe, from which all ſciences and 
ts proceed; and from theſe ſhe is called reaſo- 
able. | 
The ſoul is divided into two parts: The one 
pritual or intelligible, where the diſcourſe of rea- 
on is; the other brutiſh, which is the ſenſual 
ml, of itſelf wandering where all motions, con- 
ary to reaſon, reſt, and delighting only to dwell 
cre evil deſires do inhabit. 

The actions of the Soul are will, judgment, 
tnſe, conceiving, thought, ſpirit, imagination, 
nemory, and underſtanding. 
ma The incomparable beauty of the Soul is pru- 


nucWace, temperance, fortitude and juſtice, 
S 3 All 
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All the felicity of a man, as well preſent, a 
to come, dependeth on the Soul. Clem. ſu 
The ſoul is the organ and inſtrument of God, 
whereby he worketh in us, and lifteth us up u U 
the contemplation of his divine power and na- 
ture. 
The ſweeteſt reft and harbour for the ſoul, i; 
a Conſcience uncorrupted. ſe 
The foul payeth well for hire in the body, con- is 
ſidering what ſhe there ſuffereth. 
The ſoul of the juſt man, is the ſeat of wiſdom aj 


The body is the ſepulchre of a dead Soul. el: 

The Soul is the breathing of God. Amb. 

If thy ſoul be good, the ſtroke of death ca pe 
not hurt thee, for thy ſpirit ſhall live bleſſed ii m 
heaven. Baſil. 

As they that have healthful bodies, eaſily en th 
dure both cold and heat; ſo they that have? 
ſtayed and ſettled Soul, have the dominion ove be 
anger, grief, joy, and all other their affections. th 

It is not death that deſtroyeth the Soul, but : 
bad life. in 

A ſound Soul correcteth the naughtineſs of ti le: 
body. di 

All men's Souls are immortal, but the Soul 
of the righteous are immortal and divine. So. W ke 

It is good to have a regard to the health of ti kr 
mind, that the body thereby may be preſerve 
from danger. U 


The diſeaſes of the body are eaſy to be cured 
but for the malady of the mind no medicine c 
de found, fave in the word of God. 

The pleaſure of the mind excelleth the plc: 
fures of the body. 

By what other name canſt thou call the Sou 


than God dwelling in a man's body? ay 
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, a It is as great charity to edify the ſoul, as to 
ſuſtain the body. Bern. 
od, The nobility of the Soul is always to be thought 
to upon. 
na- The Soul in the fleſh is amongſt thorns. Bern. 
The Soul is the natural perfection of the body. 
, 1 The body conſidereth nothing but what is pre- 
ſent; the mind conceiveth what is paſt, and what 
on. is to come. 
The Soul of man is an incorruptible ſubſtance, 
om. apt to receive either joy or pain, both here and 
elſewhere. Solon. | 

While the Soul 1s in the company of good 
people, it is in joy; but when it is amongſt evil 
men, it is in ſorrow and heavineſs. 

As the body is an inſtrument of the Soul, ſo is 
the Soul an inſtrument of God. 

Look how much the Soul is better than the 
body, ſo much more grievous are the diſeaſes of 
the Soul, than the griefs of the body. Diogenes. 

By the juſtice of God, the Soul muſt needs be 
immortal; and therefore no man ought to neg- 
fer let it: For though the body die, yet the Soul 
W dicth not. 

The delights of the Soul are to know her Ma- 
ker, to conſider the works of heaven, and to 
know her own ſtate and being. 


Of the SENSES. 


Defin. Senſes are the powers of Soul and Body, in 
number Five; Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, 
and Touching. 


Of SEEING. 


ULLY would never leave until the Eye, the 
Ear, the Mouth, and every Senſe of his 
auditors were full. The 
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The eyes were given to men, to be as it were 
their watch-towers and centinels, the guiders and 
leaders of the body. 

Of more validity 1 1s the ſight of one eye, than 
the attention of ten ears; for in that a man ſeeth, 
is aſſurance, and that he heareth may be an error. 

The ſight, the affections of the hands, are in. 


ſtruments to gather bribes. 


What can ſaying make them believe, whom 
ſeeing cannot perſuade? | 

A wanton eye is a meſſenger of an unchaſte 
heart. Auguſt. 

Marcus Varro was ſurnamed Strabo, for his 
quick ſight, that from Ligbæum, a Promontory 
in Sicilia, he could tell the number of the fail of 
ſhips which came out of the haven of Carthage. 

He that is born blind, is wiſer than the "deaf 
or dumb. Ariſtotle. 

Blindneſs itielf commends the excellency of 
ſight. Auguſt. 

The eye is the moſt precious part of the body; 
and therefore it is ſaid, I wil! keep thee as the app: 
of mine eye. 

The eyes are the windows of the body, or ra. 
ther of the ſoul, which is lodged in it. 

The fight is the chiefeſt ſenſe, and the firſt nul- 
treſs that provoketh men forward to the ſtudy 
and ſearching of knowledge and wiſdom. 

By hearing, not ſeeing, we come to the know- 
ledge of truth. 

Hearing is the preparation of the ſight. Bern. 

That which the eye ſeeth, the heart is often 
grieved at. 

The ſenſe of the eye anſwereth to the element 
of fire. 


Man 


l; 
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Man only of all creatures ſeeth and contemp- 
lateth at once. 


d 

Of HEARIN S. 
Mn HE Ear trieth the words, as the mouth 
h, taſteth meat. 


To whomſoever at the firſt the ſenſe of Hear. 

n. ing is denied, to them the uſe of the tongue ſhall 
never be granted. 

m As a ſtone caſt into the water maketh many 

WW rounds; ſo a ſound that is begotten in the air hath 

te his circles, which are multiplied until they come 
to the ear. Ariſtotle. | 

his Pliny writeth a wonderful example of the ſenſe 

ary IM of Hearing; that the battle which was fought at 

t $1baris, the ſame was heard at Olympia, the places 

being above five hundred miles diſtant. 


WW The ſenſe of Hearing is anſwerable to the ele- 
ment of the air. 
of Of SMELLING. 
HE ſenſe of Smelling is nearly conjoined 
dy; with the ſenſe of Talting. 
„% The ſenſe of Smelling is not only for pleaſure, 
41e 8 
ut profit. | 


ra. Every thing that ſmelleth well hath not always 
a good taſte ; yet whatſoever a man findeth good 

iſ. to his taſte, the ſame hath alſo a good ſmell , and 

udr that which is found to have an ill reliſh, the ſame 

hath alſo a bad ſmell, 

u- Sweet ſmells are good to comfort the ſpirits of 
the head, which are ſubtle and pure; and ſtinking 

ry, kvours are very hurtful for the ſame. 

often The ſenſe of ſmelling agreeth with the air and 
ire, becauſe ſmells are ſtirred up by heat, as 

nent Iſmoak by fire; which afterwards, by means of 
the air, are carried to the ſenſe of Smelling. 


Of 
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Of TasTING. 
HE ſenſe of Taſte is that ſenſe whereby the 
mouth judgeth of all kinds of Taſte. 

He that hath not taſted the things that are 
bitter, 1s not worthy to taſte the things which are 
{weet. 

The judgment of Taſte is very neceſſary for 
man's lite ; and eſpecially for the nouriſhment of 
all living creatures; becaule all things which the 
earth bringeth forth, are not good for them. 

This ſenſe of Taſting anſwereth to the element 
of Air. 

Of Toucninc. 
HE ſenſe of Touching anſwereth the ele- 
ment of earth; to the end it might agree 
better with thoſe things that are to be felt thereby, 

The vigour and ſenſe thereof ought to be 
cloſe together and throughout, and ſuch as takes 
more fait and ſure hold than any of the reſt. 

The ſenſe of Touching, although it be the laſt, 
yet is the ground of all the reſt. Ariſtotle. 

One may live without Sight, Hearing, and 
Smelling ; but not without Feeling. 


Of CHILDREN. 


Defin. Our children are the natural and true iſſues 
of our ſoul, of the ſame mould and temperance, be- 
got by the work of nature, and made by the power 
of the Almighty. 


NHildrea are the bleſſing of God, beſtowed 
upon man for his comfort. 
Children, according to their bringing up, prove 
either creat joy, or great grief to their parents. 
He is happy, that is happy in his children. 


Whatſoever good inſtructions Children learn 
in 
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in their youth, the ſame — retain in their age. 
The wicked example of a father, is a great 
provocation of the ſon to ſin. 


ſe Nothing is better to be commended in a father, 
"I than the teaching of his children by good ex- 
ample as much as by godly admonitiof. 
or Children by their laſcivious and ungodly edu- 
cation, grow in time to be perſons very hurtful 
ne do the commonwealth. 
As thoſe men which bring up horſes, will firſt 
nt teach them to follow the bridle ; ſo they that in- 
ſtruct Children, ought firſt to cauſe them to give 
e. Nato that which is ſpoken. 


Men ought to teach their Children liberal ſci- 

0 ences; not becauſe thoſe ſciences may give any 

4 ' W victue, but becauſe their minds by them are made 

k yt to receive any virtue. Seneca. 

es Thoſe Children which are ſuffered either to eat 

aft much, or to ſleep much, be commonly dull- 
' Wyiited, and unapt to learn. 

As wax 1s ready and pliant to receive any kind 
of figure or print; ſo is a young Child apt to re- 
ceive any kind of learning. a 

That Child that hath his mind more conſtant 
urs ¶ than his years, yields much hopes of a ſtayed and 
„ be- Nwward age. | | 
The beſt way to make thy Children to love 
thee when thou art old, is to teach them obedi- 


wed ence in their youth. 

Nothing ſinketh deeper, nor cleaveth faſter in 
rove Ide mind of man, than thoſe rules which he 
\ts, earned when he was a Child. 


That ſon cannot but proſper in all his affairs, 
learn rhich honoureth his parents with the reverence 
in due unto them. 


When 
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When thy father waxeth old, remember the 
good deeds he did for thee when thou waſt young, 

Thou haſt lived long enough, if thou haſt lived 
to relieve the neceſſity of thy father in his old age. 

The law of nature teacheth us, that we ſhould 
in all kindneſs love our parents, 

Thoſe Children that deny dutiful obedience 
unto their parents, are not worthy to live. 

Solon made a law, that thoſe parents ſhould not 
be relieved in their old age by their Children, 
which cared not for their yirtuous bringing up. 
Me ought to give good examples to our child- 
ren, becauſe if they ſee no uncomelineſs, they 
ſhall be enforced to follow goodneſs and virtue. 
Xenophon. | 
The Lacedemonians anſwered Antipater, that 


they would rather die than give him their Child- 


ren, which he demanded for hoſtages : So great 
account made they of their education, 

Such as leave great riches to their Children, 
without ſeeing therh brought up honeſtly, are 
like unto them that give much provender to 
young horſes, but never break them at all; for 
ſo they wax fat, but unprofitable. Socrates. 

He which maketh his ſon worthy to be had in 
eſtimation, hath done much for him, although 
he leave him but little wealth. 
Children ought to learn that which they ſhould 
do when they are men. Aug. 
Nos puniſhment can be thought great enough 
for that Child, which ſhould offer violence to his 
arents ; whom (if there were an occaſion offered) 
he ſhould be ready to defend, with the loſs of his 
own life. * | preamp pirl . | 

Strive not in words with thy parents, although 

thou tell the truth. Soso 
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Solon being aſked, why he made no laws for 
parricides, anſwered, That he thought none would 
de ſo wicked. 


Of YourTn. 


Defin. Youth is the fourth age of man : Then do men 
grow in body, in ſtrength and reaſon, in vice and 
e Wl virtue; and at that age, the nature of man is 
known, and whereunto be bendeth his mind, «which 
ot Wl before could not be diſcerned, by reaſon of the igno- 
n, ¶ ronce of Bis age. | 
HE deeds that men commit in their Youth 
were never yet found ſo upright and honeſt, 
ut it was thought more praiſe-worthy to amend 
em than to declare them, 
Youth, that heretofore delighted to try their 
tues in hard armours, take now their whole 
eight and content in delicate and effeminate 
ours. 
Wantonneſs, liberty, youth and riches, are al- 
ays enemies to honeſty, Solon. 
It is very requiſite, that youth be brought up 
| that part of learning, which is called humility. 
Where vice is embraced in Youth, there com- 
only virtue is neglected in age. Cicero. 
Youth fireth his fancy with the flame of luſt, 
d old age fireth his affections with the heat of 
Ive, 
Young years make their account only of the 
iltering ſhew of beauty ; but grey hairs reſpect 
ly the perfect ſubſtance of virtue. 
The mind of a young man is momentary, his 
ey fading, his affections fickle, his love un- 
main, and his liking as light as the wind; his 
icy fired with every new face, and his mind 
* moved 
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moved with a thouſand ſundry motions, loathins 
that which of late he did love, and liking tha 
for which his loving mind doth luſt; frying 
the firſt, and freezing at the laſt. 

The follies that men commit in their Youth, ar 
cauſes of repentance in old age. 

The prime of Youth, 1s as the flowers of thi 
pine-tree, which are glorious in ſight, and un 
ſavoury in the ſmell. 

Youth, if it bluſh not at beauty, and carry x 
antidote of wiſdom againſt flattery, folly will | 
the next haven he ſhall harbour in. 

He that in Youth guideth his life by reaforff 
ſhall in age find the ready foot-path from ruin, 

There is nothing ſweeter than Youth, n 
ſwifter, decreaſing while it is increaſing. 

Young willows bend eaſily, and green wits a 
intangled ſuddenly. 

So tutor Youth, that the ſins of age ben 
imputed to thee. Pythag. 

Unpardonable are their offences, that for hea 
ing up of riches, forget to bring up their Yo! 
in honeſt manners. | 

Noble wits, corrupted in their Youth v 
vice, are more ungracious than peaſants born bs 


barous. L 
Youth well inſtructed, maketh age well Milf 
poſed. = 


He is moſt perfect, which adorneth T0 T 
with virtue. Hermes, *' 
The better that a child is by birth, the bei N 


ought he in his Youth to be inſtrufted, ck; 
he impreſſion of good doctrine ſtamp ice 
Youth, no age nor fortune can outwear. T} 


Examples are the beſt leſſons for Youth, WW") a 
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Vino The humour of Youth is, never to think that 
thai good whoſe goodneſs he ſeeth not. S. P. S. 

g ll Youth ought to uſe pleaſure and recreation, 
but as natural eaſe and reſt, 

The inſtructions which are given to Youth, 
ought not to be tedious ; for being pithy and 
ſhort, they will the ſooner hear them, and the 
better keep them. 

Young men are no leſs bound to their Tutors 
ry A or the virtues they teach them, than to their pa- 
vill ents for the life they give them. 


Of Mus1cx. 
realol 


run Defin. Muſick is an unſearchable and excellent art, 

h, „ i <ohich by the true concordance in ſounds, a ſound 
of harmony is made, which rejoiceth the ſpirits, 

vits and unloadeth grief from the heart, and confiſtetb 
in time and number. 


HE moſt commendable end of Muſick is 
the praiſe of God. 

Muſick is ſitter for funerals than feafts, and ra- 
ther meet for paſſions of anger than dalliance and 
delight. Euripides. | 

Muſick uſed moderately, like ſleep, is the bo- 
ly's beſt recreation. | 

Love teacheth Muſick, though a man be un- 
Keilful. 

Muſick is the gift of God. 

To ſing well and live ill, is abominable before 
od. | 

Nothing raviſheth the mind ſooner : than Mu- 
lick; and no Muſick is more fweet than Man's 
dice, | | 
There is no law to be compared with love, nor 
th. y art to the art of Muſick. 
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The ignorance of Muſick, hindereth the un- 


derſtanding of the ſcriptures. 


One day takes from us the credit of another; 
and one Muſick extinguiſheth the pleaſure of 
another. 

Muſick overcometh the heart; and the heart 
ruleth all the other members. 

Beauty is no beauty without virtue, and Mu. 
fick no Muſick without art. | 

Muſick is a comfort to the mind oppreſſed 
with melancholy. 

It is impoſſible with great ſtrokes to make 
ſweet Muiick, 1 

Hope is grief's beſt Muſick, and overcomes 
the deſire of the ſoul. Bias. 

All things in this world are but the Muſick of 
inconſtancy. 

Muſick which comforts the mind, hath power 
to renew melancholy. 

All things love their likes, and the moſt cu- 
rious ear the delicateſt Muſick. 


Too much ſpeaking hurts, too much galling 


ſmarts, and too much Muſick glutteth and dil 
tempereth. 


Of DanciNc. 


Defin. Dancing is an attive motion of the boch, 
which proceedeth from the lightneſs of the heart, 
Judiciouſly obſerving the true time and meaſure of 
Muſick. 


IME and Dancing are twins, begot toge- 
ther: Time the firſt-born, being the mea. 
ſure of all moving; and Dancing the moving of 
all in meaſure. 
Dancing is Love's proper exerciſe. 


Dancing 
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un- Dancing is the child of Muſick and Love. 

Dancing is the fair character of the world's 
er; MW conſent; the heaven's great figure, and earth's 
_ of] ornament, 

The Virgins of Baſil on the feſtival days, uſed 
eart Ml to dance publickly without the company and 

leading of men, and to ſing chaſte ſongs: And 
Au- by this means effeminacy, idleneſs and laſciviouſ- 

neſs being avoided, they became the mothers of 
fed I well- knit and many children. 

Pyrrbuss play was invented in Crete, for the 
ake W ſoldiers to exerciſe themſelves in arms, wherein 

he taught divers geftures, and ſundry ſhifts in 
mes WW movings ; whence it proceedeth, that the firſt uſe 

of wars was a kind of dancing in arms, as Diony- 
daf / Halicarnaſſeus, in his ſeventh book teſtifieth. 

When the - Mermaids dance and ſing, they 
wer mean certain death to the mariner. 

Plato and Ariſtippus being invited to a ban- 
cu- WF quet by Dionyſius, and being both by him com- 
WK nanded to array themſelves in purple, and to 
ling WW dance, Plato refuſed, with this anſwer, I am born 
di- a man, and know not how to demean my- 

elf in ſuch a womaniſh effeminacy. Ariſtippus 
arrayed himſelf in purple, and prepared himſelf 


WA buy dance, with this anſwer, At the Solemnities of 


our father Liber, a chaſte mind knoweth not how 
0 f to be.corrupted. 

%%Azbertus the Emperor, father of Ladiſſaus, was 
vont to ſay, That Hunting was the exerciſe of a 
man, but Dancing of a woman. 

Frederick the third, Emperor of Rome, would 
often uſe to ſay, That he had rather be ſick of a 
burning fever, than give himſelf to dancing. 

Alphonſus' King of Arragon, hearing that Scipio 
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was wont to recreate himſelf with Dancing, ſaid, 
That a Dancer did differ nothing from a mad. 
man, but only in the length of time; the one 
being mad ſo long as he liveth, the other whilſt he 
danceth. Alphon. 

No man danceth but when he is drunk or mad. 

The virtuous matrons by dancing, have often. 
times loſt their honours, which before they had 
long nouriſhed : And virgins by it learn that 
which they had been better never to have known. 

They which love Dancing too much, ſeem to 
have more brains in their feet than their head 
and think to play the fool with reaſon. Terence. 

In hiſtory mention is made of an Archbiſhop 
of Magdeburg, who broke his neck dancing with 
a damſel. 

He danceth well to whom Fortune pipeth. 

Socrates, who was the wiſeſt man in all Grez, 


was not aſhamed, in his old age, to learn to dance, 


extolling Dancing with wonderful praiſes. 
Muſick is the fweet-meat of Sorrow. 


| Of Man. 

Defin. Mas is @ creature made by Gad, after bis ou 
image, juſt, holy, good and right by nature; au 
compounded of ſoul and body: Of ſoul, which wi 
inſpired of God with ſpirit and life, and of a pe! 
fect natural body, framed by the ſame power of C 

A Man may be without fault, but not withou 

ſin. Aug. 


Man was 33 to ſet forth the Glory of h 
Creator, and to ſpeak and do thoſe things whid 


are agreeable unto him, through the knowledge 


of his benefits. 
Man is nothing but calamity itfelf. Hero. 
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Man's nature is deſirous of change. 

Man was wonderfully created, more wonder- 
fully redeemed. Auguſt. 

Man 1s the example of imbecillity, the prey 
of time, the ſport of fortune and envy, the image 
of unconſtancy, and the very ſeat of phlegm, 
choler, and rheums, Plat. 

A good man always draweth good things out 
of the treaſury of his heart; and a wicked man 
that which is wicked. Chry/. 

Man is ſo excellent a creature, that all other 
creatures are ordained for his uſe. 

The duty of man conſiſteth in knowing of his 
own nature, in comtemplating the divine nature, 
and in labour to profit others. 

Man is only a breath and a ſhadow, and all 
men are naturally more inclined to evil than good- 
neſs, and in their actions are frail and unconſtant 
as the ſhadow of ſmoak. 

The end of men's knowledge 1s humiliation 
and glory. Bona ven. 

Man wilfully- minded, depriveth himſelf of all 
happineſs. 

Miſeries have power over Man, not man over 
miſeries. 

To the greateſt Men, the greateſt miſchiefs 
are incident. 

Whatſoever chanceth to one Man, may happen 
likewiſe to all Men. | 

Man by nature keepeth no meaſure in his ac- 
tions, but 1s carried away through the violence 
of his ſundry paſſions. 

No creature but Man hath any knowledge of 
God. 

Man hath no power over his life, but lives 1g- 
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norant of the certain time of his death, even az 
a beaſt, only comforting himſelf in his cons. 
dence, 

To every Man belong two powers; a deſire, 
and opinion : The firlt body-bred, leading to 
pleaſure; the other ſoul-bred, leading to good 
things. 

Opinion and deſire hold in Man great contro- 
verſies: For when opinion is victor, then he is 


ſober, diſcreet, and chaſte; but when deſire over- 


cometh, he is riotous, wild and unſatiate. 

All men naturally have ſome love and liking 
of the truth. 

All things are reſolved into thoſe things whereof 
they are compounded: The body of man, being 
earth, ſhall return to earth; and the ſou], beine 
immortal, ſhall enter into immortality. 

A man that paſſeth his life without profit (as 
one unworthy to live) ought to have the reſt of 
his life taken from him. Plato. 

As much as a man is from head to foot, {6 
much is he between his two longeſt fingers ends, 
his arms being ſtretched our. Pliny. 

All men are by nature equal, made all of the 
earth by one workman; and, howſoever we de- 
ceive ourſelves, as dear unto God is the Poor 
Peaſant as the mighty Prince. Plato. 

Miſery then ſeemeth to be ripe for Man, when 
he hath age to know miſery. 

The philoſopher's knew the imperfections of 
men, but could never attain to know the true 
cauſe of them. 

No man can attain perfection. 


Of 
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Defin. Choice doth belong unto the mind, and is either 


of the power of knowing, or of appetite: It is the 
will of man and the more noble part of his mind, 


ir always joined with Reaſon. 
)0 

E that makes his Choice without diſcretion, 
tro doth ſow his Corn he knows not when, and 
eis caps he knows not what. 
ver- It is better to brook an inconvenience than a 


miſchief; and to be counted a litttle fond, th an 
ing I altogether fooliſh. 

In chuſing a Wife, chuſe her not for the ſhape 
reof of her body, but for the good qualities of her 
eing mind; not for her outward perſon, but her inward 
eing perfection. 

He that chuſeth an Apple by the ſkin, and a 
(as nan by his face, may be deceived in the one, 
ſt of und overſhot in the other. 

He that is free, and willingly runneth into fet- 
t, ſo ters, is a fool; and whoſoever becometh captive 
without conſtraint, may be thought either wilful 
or witleſs. 

If the eye be the chuſer, the delight is ſhort, 
f the will, the end is want; if reaſon, the effect 
s wiſdom. Theopomp. . 

If thou chuſe beauty, it fadeth ; if riches, they 
waſte ; if friends, they wax falſe; if wiſdom ſhe 
continues. 

Chuſe thy friend, not by his many vows, but 
by his virtuous actions; for who doeth well with- 
out boaſt, is worthy to be counted a good man; 
but he that vows much, and performs nothing, is 
right worldling. Chils. 
off In chuſing a Magiſtrate, reſpect not the *. 
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he hath, but the virtues he enjoyeth; for the rich 
man in honour feareth not to covet; the virtuous 
man in all fortunes is made for his Country. Solon. 

It is a preſage of good fortune to young Maidens, 
when flowers fall from their Hats, falſhood from 
their hearts, and inconſtancy from their Choice. 

Choice is ſooneſt deceived in theſe three things: 
in Broker s Wares, Courtiers Promiſes, and Wo- 
men's Conſtancy. 

Jealouſy is the fruit of raſh election. S. P. 8. 

We chuſe a fair day by the grey morning, the 
ſtout moil by his ſturdy limbs; but in the Choice 
of pleaſures we have not election, ſince they yield 
no uſe. Hodinus. 

Zeno, of all virtues, made his Choice of Silence, 
for by it faith he, I hear other mens imperfec- 
tions, and conceal mine own. 

All ſweet Choice is ſour, Song compared with 
ſour Choice of ſweet love. 

After the Choice of a momentary pleaſure, 
enſueth an endleſs calamity. 

Arteniifia the Queen, being demanded what 
Choice ſhould be uſed in love; quoth ſhe, imitate 
the good Lapidaries, who meaſure not the nature 

of the ſtone by the outward hue, but by inward 
virtue. 

So many Countries, ſo many Lins 
Choices, ſo many ſeveral Opinions. 

He that chuſeth either Love or Loyalty, will 
never chuſe a companion. 

A little Pack becomes a ſmall. Pedlar, and a 
mean Choice an humble Conceit. 

Of MARRIAGE. 
Defin. Marriage, being the chief ground and pft. 
ſervatien of ſocioties, is nothing elſe but a communion 
dj 


ſo many 
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of life between the Huſland and the Wife, extend- 

ing itſelf to all the parts that belong to their houſe. 
N ptial faith violated, ſeldom or never ſcapes 

without revenge. Crat. 

There is no greater plague to a married woman, 
than when h&r huſband diſchargeth on her back 
all her jars, quarrels and paſſions, and reſerveth 
his pleaſures, joys and company for another. 

Let men obey the Laws, and women their huſ- 
band's will. Socrot. 

Barren Marriages have many brawls. Bal. 

Humble Wedlock is better than proud Vir- 
ginity. Aug. 

It is hot meet that young men ſhould marry 
yet, or old men ever. Dig. 

Marriage is an evil to be wiſhed. 

A woman without dowry hath no liberty to 
ſpeak. Eurip. | 

Unhappy 1s that man that marrieth, being in 
poverty. 

A woman bringeth a man two joyful. days; the 
firſt of her Marriage, the ſecond her Death. 

A man in making himſelf faſt, undoes himſelf, 

Old age and Marriage are alike : For we defire 
them both; and once poſſeſſed, then we fepent. 

Give thy Wife no power over thee: For if 
thou ſuffer her to day to tread upon thy foot, ſhe 
will not. ſtick to morrow to tread upon thy head. 

-Amongft the Rhodians, the fathers were com- 
manded in marrying their ſons to travel but one 
day; to marry one virtuous daughter, to travel 
ten years. Aurel. 5 

No man ſuffereth his wife much, but he is 
bound to fuffer more. Aurel. 

The Grecian Ladies counted their years from 
their Marriage, not their birth. The 
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The Caſpians made a Law, that he which mar- 
ried, after he had paſſed fifty years, ſhould at the 
common aſſemblies and feaſts fit in the loweſt and 
vileſt place, as one that committed a fact repug- 


filthy and doting old Lecher. 

He that marrieth one fair and diſhoneſt, wed- 
deth himſelf to a world of miſeries; and if to one 
beautiful, and never ſo virtuous, let him think 
this, he ſhall have a woman, and therefore a ne- 
ceſſary evil. 

Such as are deſirous to marry in haſte, have 
oftentimes ſufficient time to repent at leiſure, 

If thou marry in age, thy wite's freſh colours 
will breed in thee dead thoughts and ſuſpicion, 
and thy white hairs, her loathſomeneſs and ſorrow. 
Clobulus meeting with his ſon Jreon, ſolemniz- 
ing the ceremony of Marriage, gave him in his 
hand a branch of Henbane ; meaning by this, 
that the virtuous diſpoſition of a Wife is never 
ſo perfect, but it is interlaced with ſome froward 
fancies 1-1 | 
| Inequality in Marriage, is often an enemy to 
love. Bias | 14 
The roundeſt Circle hath its Diameter, the 
favourableſt Aſpects their incident oppoſitions; 
and Marriage is qualified with many trifling griefs 
and troubles. iy. | 
He that marries himſelf to a fair face, ties 
himſelf oftentimes to a foul bargain, Bras. 

A good huſband muſt be wiſe in words, mild 
in converſation, faithful in promiſe, circumſpect 
in giving counſel, careful in proviſion for his 
houſe, diligent in ordering his goods, patient in 
importunity, jealous in bringing up his youth. 
A good 
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de A good wife muſt be grave abroad, wiſe at 
1d Wome, patient to ſuffer, conſtant to love, friend- 
g.: to her neighbours, provident for her houſ- 
a Wold. Theophraſtus. 

Marriage with peace, is the world's Paradiſe ; 
d- With ſtrife, this life's purgatory. 
ne Silence and patience, cauſe concord between 
nk Warried couples. 
e- It 1 better to marry a quiet fool, than a witty 

cold. 

ve ln marriage rather enquire after thy wife's good 
editions, than her great Dowry. 

Spiritual Marriage 7 9 in Baptiſm, is ra- 
ed in good Life, and conſummated in a happy 
heath. 

Tales, ſeeing Solon lamenting the death of his 
in, faid, That for the prevention of ſuch like 
dubles he refuſed to be married. 

He which would fain find ſome means to trou- 
e himſelf, needs but to take upon him either 
e government of a Ship, or a Wife. Plaut. 

A chaſte Matron, by obeying her huſband's 
ll, hath rule over him. 


The firſt conjunction of man's ſociety, is Man 
d Wife. 


Of CurasTiTy. 
hin, Chaſtity is the beauty of the ſoul, and purity 
of life, which refuſeth the corrupt pleaſures of the 
eſp, and is only poſſeſſed of thoſe who keep their 
bodies clean and undefiled, and it confiſteth either 
in ſincere virginity, or in faithful matrimony. 
Haſtity is of ſmall force to reſiſt, where 
wealth and dignity joined in league are arm- 
to aſſault, 

U Pure 
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Pure chaſtity is beauty to our ſouls, grace ti 
our bodies, and peace to our deſires. Solon. 
Frugality is the ſign of chaſtity. 
Chaſtity in wedlock is good, but more com 
mendable it is in virginity and widowhood. 
Chaſlity is a virtue of the ſoul whoſe comp; 
nion is fortitude. 
Chaſtity is of no account without humility,ng 
humility without chaſtity. Greg. 

Chaſtity is the ſeal of grace, the ſtaff of dev 
tion, the mark of the juſt, the crown of virginity 
the glory of life, and a comfort of martyrdom, 

Chaſtity groweth cheap where God is nd 


tl 


thought dear. ch 
The firſt degree of chaſtity is pure virginit 
the ſecond, faithful matrimony. bi 
Idleneſs is the enemy to chaſtity. liy 
As humility is neceſſary, ſo chaſtity 1s honou 
able. . | m 
Chaſtity, humility and charity, are the unit m- 
virtues of the ſoul. filt 


_ Chaſtity without charity is a lamp without q 
Chaſtity and modeſty are ſufficient to enrid rag 
the poor. l 
Rather make choice of honeſty and manneſ eye 
than looſeneſs of behaviour with great lands a 
rich poſſeſſions. | 
Chaſtity is known in extremity, and crow! 
in the end with eternity. 
If chaſtity be once loſt, there is nothing . 


praiſe worthy in a woman. Nymph. IS 


The firſt ſtep to chaſtity is to know the fat 


the next to avoid 1t. Def 
Tho” the body be never ſo fair, without ll ; 
tity it cannot be beautiful. 1 
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Beauty by chaſtity purchaſeth praiſe and im- 


mortality. 

Beauty without chaſtity is like a mandrake- ap- 
ple, comely in ſhew but poiſonous in taſte. 

Feaſts, dances and plays, are provocations to 
unchaſtity. Quint. 

Beauty is like flowers in the ſpring, and chaſ- 
tity like the ſtars of heaven. 

Where neceſſity is joined to unchaſtity, there 
authority is given to uncleanneſs: for neither is 
the chaſte which by fear is compelled, neither is 
ſhe honeſt which with need is obtained. Aug. 

A wandering eye is a manifeſt token of an un- 
chaſte heart. 

Gracious is the face which promiſeth nothing 
but love, and moſt celeſtial the reſolution that 
lives upon Chaſtity. 

The true modeſty of an honeſt man ſtrikes 
more ſhame with his preſence, than the ſight of 
many wicked and immodeſt perſons can ſtir to 
flthineſs with their talking. 

Chaſtity with the reins of reaſon bridleth the 
tage of luſt. 

Do not ſay thou haſt a chaſte mind, if thine 
eye be wanton, for a laſcivious look is a ſign of 
an inconſtant heart. Bern. | 

Among all the conflicts of a chriſtian ſoul, none 
1s more hard than the wars of a chaſte mind; for 
the fight is continual, and the victory rare. 

A chaſte ear cannot abide to hear that which 
s diſhoneſt. 


Of ConTEenrT. | 
Defin. Content is a quiet and ſettled Reſolution in 


the Mind, free from Ambition and Envy, aiming 


no farther than at thoſe Things already poſſeſſed. 
Content 
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1 is great riches, and patient poverty 


the enemy of fortune. 1 
Better it is for a time with content to prevent 
danger, than to buy feigned pleaſure with re. 
pentance. 
He that cannot have what he would, muſt be 
content with what he can get. 

Content is ſweet ſauce to every diſh, and plea 
ſantneſs a ſingular portion to prevent a miſchief 

Content 1s more worth than a kingdom, an 
love no leſs worth than life. 

A wiſe man preferreth content before riches 
and a clear mind before great promotion. 

Miſery reacheth happy content. Solon. 

What can be ſweeter than content, where man's 
life is aſſured in nothing more than in wretched 
nels. 

Content makes men angels, but pride make 
them devils. 

Many men loſe by deſire, but are crowned b 
content. Plato. | 

To covet much 1s miſery, to live content witi 
ſufficient is earthly felicity. 

To will much is folly, where ability wanteth ; 
to deſire nothing is content that deſpiſeth al 
things. 

The riches men gather in time may fail, friends 
may wax falſe, hope may deceive, vain glory 
may tempt; but content can never be conquered, 

Content is the bleſſing of nature, the ſalve ol 
poverty, the maſter of ſorrow, and the end ot 
miſery. 3 
Io live, nature affordeth ; to live content wil 
dom teacheth. | 

Content, tho' it loſe much of the world, it 
partakes much of God. | i 
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ty | To live to God, to deſpiſe the world, to fear 
no miſery, and to fly flattery are the enſigns of 

eng content. 

1 fe. What we have by the world is miſery, what 
ve have by content is wiſdom. Aurel. 

ſt ba The eyes quiet, the thoughts medicine, and 

the deſires mithridate, is content. 

To be content kills adverſity if it aſſault, dries 
ears if they flow, ſtays wrath if it urge, wins 
jeaven if it continue. 

He is perfectly content which in extremes can 

bbdue his own afflictions. 
No riches are comparable to a contented mind. 
He that is patient and content in his troubles 
reventeth the poiſon of evil tongues in their la- 
i talkings. 

Content and patience are the two virtues which 
onquer and overthrow all anger, malice, wrath 
nd back-biting. 

To live content with our eſtate is the beſt 
neans to prevent ambitious deſires. 
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"AY CONTENT, A VIRTUE. 
HIS Virtue does indeed produce, in ſome 
meaſure, all thoſe effects which the Alchy- 
uſt uſually aſcribes to what he calls the Philo- 
pher's ſtone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
bes the fame thing, by baniſhing the deſire of 
em; if it cannot remove the diſquietudes ariſing 
ut of a man's mind, body or fortune, it makes 
im eaſy under them; it has indeed a kindly in- 
ence on the ſoul of man, in reſpect of every 
King to whom he ſtands related ; it extinguiſhes 
| murmur, repining and ingratitude towards 
t being who has allotted him his part to aft in 
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this world; it deſtroys all inordinate ambition, 
and every tendency to corruption, with regard to 
the community wherein he is placed; it gives 
tweetneſs to his converſation, and a perpetual 
ſerenity to all his thoughts | 
Among the many methods which might be 
made uſe of for the acquiring of this virtue, 
Mall only mention the two following, firſt of all, 
a man ſhould always conſider how much he ha 
more than he wants; and ſecondly, how muc 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. 
Firſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider ho, 


much he has more than he wants, as fooliſh men 


are more apt to conſider what they have loſt tha 
what they poſſeſs; and to fix their eyes upo 
thoſe who are richer than themſelves, rather tha 
on thoſe who are under greater difficulties : al 
the real pleaſures and conveniencies of life lie 
a narrow compals ; but it is the humour of man 
kind to be always looking forward, and ſtrainin 
after one who has got the ſtart of them in wealt 
and honour, for this reaſon, as there are none ca 
be properly called rich, who have not more tha 
they want: there are few rich men in any of th 
politer nations but among the middle fort 0 
people, who keep their wiſhes within their for 
tunes, and have more wealth than they kno 
how to enjoy. Let a man's eſtate be what it wi 
he is a poor man if he does not live within it 
and naturally ſets himſelf to ſale to any one tha 
can give him his price; in ſhort, content is equ 
valent to wealth, and luxary to poverty; or, 
give the thought a more agreeable turn, conten 
Is natural wealth, ſays Socrates; to which 1 {ha 
add, luxery is artificial poverty. I ſhall therefor 

| recommen 
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recommend to the conſideration of thoſe who are 
always aiming after ſuperfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of 
contracting their deſires, an excellent ſaying of 
Bion the Philoſopher, namely, © that no man 
has ſo much care as he who endeavours after the 
moſt happineſs.” In the ſecond place, every one 
ought to reflect how much more unhappy he 
might be than he really is: the former conſidera- 
tions took in all thoſe who are ſufficiently proved 
with the means to make themſelves eaſy; this 
regards ſuch as actually he under ſome preſſure 
or misfortune, theſe may receive great elevation 
trom ſuch a compariſon as the unhappy perſon 
may make between himſelf and others, or be- 
tween the misfortune which he ſuffers, and greater 
misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

cannot conclude this eſſay without obſerving, 
that there was never any ſyſtem beſides that of 
Chriſtianity, which could effectually produce in 
the mind of man the virtue I have been hitherto 
ſpeaking of, in order to make us content with 
our preſent condition. 

Religion bears a tender regard to human na- 
ture, it preſcribes to every miſerable man the 
means of bettering his condition nay, it ſhews 
him, that the bearing of his afflictions as he ought 
to do will naturally end in the removal of them 
it makes him eaſy here, becauſe it can make him 
happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the great- 
eſt bleſſing a man can enjoy in this world; 
and if in the preſent life his happineſs ariſes from 
the ſubduing of his deſires, it will ariſe in the 
next from the gratifications of them. 


Of 
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Defin. Conſlancy is the true and unmoveable ſtrength 
of the mind, not puffed in proſperity, nor depreſs'4 
in adverſity : It is ſometimes called ſtability and 
perſeverance, ſometimes pertinacy the laſt part if 
fortitude. | 


F NOnſtancy, except it be in truth, and in a 
good cauſe, is impudency. 
It is the part of conſtancy to reſiſt the colours 


of the mind, and to perſevere in a well delibera- | 


ted action. Ariſt. 

Conſtancy is the health of the mind, by which 
is underſtood the whole force and efficacy of 
wiſdom. Cicero. 

He that hath an inconſtant mind is either 
blind or deaf. 

Conſtancy is the daughter of patience and hu- 
mility. Nipbus. 

Conſtancy is the mean between elation and de- 
jection of the mind, guided by reaſon. Plato. 

Conſtancy is the only Nepenthes, which who- 
fo drinketh of forgetteth all care and grief. 

Nothing in the world ſooner remedieth ſorrows 
than conſtancy and patience, which endureth ad- 
verſity and violence, without making any ſhew or 
ſemblance. Agrippa. 

It is the lightneſs of the wit raſhly to promiſe 
what a man will not, or 1s not able to perform. 

The bleſſed life is in Heaven, but 1t is to be 
attained unto by perſeverance. | 

It is a great ſhame to be weary of ſeeking that 
which 1s moſt precious. Plato. 

Many: begin well, but few continue to the end, 

Perſeverance 1s the only daughter of the your 

ing, 


go 
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King, the end and confirmation of all virtues, 
and the virtue without which no man ſhall ſee 
God. Bern. 


Perſeverance is the ſiſter of patience, the 


daughter of conſtancy, the friend of peace, and 


the bond of friendſhip. 

Not to go forward in the way of God, is to go 
backward. 

The conſtant man in adverſity mourneth not, 
in proſperity inſulteth not, and in trouble pineth 
not away: He is always an even tempered man. 

In vain he runneth, that fainteth before he 
comes to the goal. Greg. 

The unconſtant man is like Alcibiades's tables, 
fair without, and foul within. 

The only way to conſtancy is by wiſdom. 

A conitant minded man, 1s free from care and 
grief, deſpiſing death; and is ſo reſolved to en- 
dure it, that he remembreth all ſorrows to be 
ended by it. Cicero. 

Conſtancy is the ornament of all virtues. 

He is to be reputed conſtant, whoſe mind ta- 
keth freſh courage in the midſt of extremities. 


Of RELIGION. 


Defin. Religion is a juſtice of men towards God, or 
a divine honouring of him in the perfect and true 
knowledge of his word, peculiar only ta man : It 
is the ground of all other virtues, and the only 
means to unite and reconcile man unto God for his 
ſalvation. 


O error is ſo dangerous as that which is 
LN committed in religion; foraſmuch as our 
alvation, quiet and happineſs conſiſteth therein. 


Man was created for the ſervice of God, and 
ought 
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reren e. 
ought above all things to make account of reli 
ion. 

; If it be a lewd part to turn the traveller out of 
his way, and fo to hinder him in his journey: 
Then are ſuch as teach falſe doctrine much more 
to be deteſted, becauſe through ſuch a milſchiet 
they lead men to deſtruction. Aug. 

St. Auguſtin reprovethVarro and Pontifex Scevula, 
who were of opinion, that it was very expedient 
men ſhould be deceived in religion ; becaule th; 
there 1s no felicity or certain reſt, but in the full 


aſſurance thereof, and in an infallible truth; with- 


out divinity and the doctrine of God, none ca 
make any principle at all in the diſcipline of man 
ners. 

The word is a medicine to a troubled ſpirit; 
but being falſely taught, it proveth a poiſon. 

Religion i is hke a ſquare or balance, it is the 
canon and rule to live well by, and the ver 
touchſtone which diſcerneth the truth from falſe 
hood. 

The ancient fathers have given three principal 
marks, by which the true religion is known : Firll 
that it ſerveth the true God; ſecondly, that! 
ſerveth him according to his Word; thirdly, chat 
it reconcileth that man unto him which follow 
eth it. 

Vices border upon Virtues, ſuperſtition upo 
religion, prodigality upon bounty. 

The true worſhip of God conſiſteth in ſpuri 

and truth. Chry/oft. 

Where religion is, arms may eaſily be brougult 
but where arms are without religion, religio 
may hardly be brought in. 

There can be no ſurer ſign of the ruin of a king 
dom, than contempt of religion. Ther 
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There can be no true religion, where the word 
of God is wanting. 

Thoſe men are truly religious who refuſe the 
vain and tranſitory pleaſures of the world, and 
wholly ſet their minds on divine meditations. 

He which is negligent and ignorant in the ſer— 
vice of the creator, can never be careful in any 
good cauſe. 

Religion doth link and unite us together, to 
ſerve with willingneſs one God Almighty. It is 
the guide of all other virtues; and they who do 
not exerciſe themſelves therein to withſtand all 
falſe opinions, are like thoſe ſoldiers who go to 
war without weapons. 

True religion is the well-tempered mortar that 
buildeth up all eſtates. 

The principal ſervice of God conſiſteth in true 
obedience, which the prophets call a ſpiritual 
chaſtity ; not to ſwerve therefrom, not to think 
that whatſoever we find good in our own eyes 
pleaſeth him. 

The knowledge of true religion, humility and 
patience, entertaineth concord. 

It men did know the truth, and the happiness 
which followeth true religion, the voluptuous 
man would there ſeek his pleaſure, the covetous 
man his wealth, the ambitious man his: glory ; 
ſince it is the only mean which can fill the heart, 
and fatisfy the deſire : It ſerveth allo for a guide 
to lead us unto God, whereas the contrary doth 
clean withhold us from him. 

No creature is capable of religion but only man. 

The firſt law that ſhould be given to men, 
ſhould be the increaſe of religion and piety. 


It is a very hard matter to change religion. 
Where 


— 
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Where no religion reſteth, there can be no vir. 
tue abiding. 

True religion is to be learned by faith, not by 
reaſon. 

Religion is the ſtay of the weak, the maſter of 
the 1gnorant, the philoſophy of the ſimple, the 
oratory of the devour, the remedy of fin, the 
counſel of the juſt, and the comfort of the trou- 
bled. 

Pure religion, and undefiled before God the 
Father, 1 IS this; to viſit the fatherleſs and widows 
in their adverſity, and for a man to keep himſelf 
unſpotted of the world. 


Of our CounTRryY, or ComMon-WEALTH. 


Defin. Our country is the region or climate under 
which we are born, the common Mother of us all, 
which we ought to hold ſo dear, that in the defence 
thereof we ſhould not fear to hdvard our lives. 


1 5 {RE can be no affinity nearer than our 
country. Plato. 

en are not born for themſelves, but for their 
country, parents, kindred, and friends. Cicero. 

There is nothing more to be deſired, nor any 
thing ought to be more dear to us, than the love 
of our country. 

Children, parents, andfriends are near to us, but 
our country challengeth a greater love; for whoſe 
preſervation we ought to oppoſe our lives to the 
greateſt dangers. 

It is not enough once to have loved thy coun- 
try, but continiie it to the end. 

Whereſoever we may hve well, there is our 
country. 


The remembrance of our country 1s moſt ſweet. 
To 
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To ſome men their country is theri ſhmea, 
and ſome are the ſhame of their country. 
Let no man boaſt that he is the citizen of a 


by oreat City, but that he 1s worthy of an honour- 
able country. Ariſt. 

XY We ought to behave ourſelves towards our 
be country thankfully as to a mother, 
e The profit of the country extendeth itſelf to 
u erery city of the ſame. Stob. 

Our country, ſaith Cicero, affordeth large fields 
the for every one to run to honour. 
oy | Our country firſt challengeth us by nature. 


The whole world 1s a wiſe man's country. 


Neceſſity compelleth every man to love his 


country. Eurip. 
der The love which we bear to our country is not 
all, Epiety, as ſome ſuppoſe, but charity; for there 
nee Iss no piety, but that which we bear to God and 
our parents. 
Many love their country, not for itſelf, but for 


our HL 

that which they poſſeſs in it. 
* Sweet is that death and honourable, which we 
luffer for our country. Horace. 
ero. | 
any If it be aſked to whom we are moſt engaged, 
ve Nd owe moſt duty; our country and parents are 


they that may juſtly challenge it. 

The life which we owe to death, is made ever- 
laſting z being loſt in defence of our country. 
Happy 1s that death, which, being due to na- 
ture is beſtowed upon our country. 

Happy 1s that commonwealth, where the peo- 
ple do fear the law as a tyrant, Plato. 

A commonwealth conſiſteth of two things, 
reward and puniſhment. 

X As 


reiner 0, 

As the body is without members, fo is the 
commonwealth without laws. 

Peace in a commonwealth, is like harmony in 
muſick. Augilſt. 

Men of deſert are leaſt eſteemed of in their 
own country. FEraf. 


Of Hop E. 


Defin. Hope is that virtue whereby the mind of man 
putteth great truſt in honeſt and weighty matters, 
having a certain and ſure confidence in himſelf, 
and this hope muſt be ftrougly grounded upon a ſurt 


expettation of the help and grace of God, without 
obith, it is vain and impor fet?. Fl 

TO be clean without hope, is a hap incident ou 
J to the unhappy man. E 
_ He that will loſe a favour for a hope, hatten 
ſome wit, but ſmall ſtore of wiſdom. Bias. T 


Fortune may-take away our goods, bur death 
cannot deprive us of hope. 
Hopes above fortune, are the fore-pointers ot 


deep falls. if 2l 
If thou chance to love, hope well whatſoeveÞ 83 
thy hap be. hon 
That which is moſt common is hope. 77 
Hope is a waking man's dream. Plin. oth 
To put our confidence in the creature, is ho 


deſpair of the Creator. Greg. 

Vain is the hope that doth not fear God. 

This mortal life is the hope of the immortal, 

They only hope well which have a good con 
ſcience. 

Hope is the companion of Love. 

Hope cannot be without faith. 

Hope is the God of the wretched. Ber. 
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the Hope grounded on God never faileth ; but 
boilt on the world it never thriveth. 
ng Hope apprehendeth things unſeen, and attain- 

i cch things by continuance. Plato. 
deir The evening's hope may comfort the mornings 
miſery, | 

= is the merchant-man's comfort, and the 
ſoldier's companion; but vain hope is the fool's 
—_ paradiſe, and the ambitious man's overthrow. 

N af: Hope of life is vanity, hope in death is life, 
fur ind the life of hope is virtue. | 

Hope waiteth on great men's tongues and be- 
guileth believing followers, 

Sweet wards beget hope, large proteſtations 
wuriſh it, and contempt. kills it. 

He that ſuppoſeth ta thrive by hope, may hap- 
en to beg in miſery. Zion. | 

The apprehenſion of hope derideth. grief, and 
the fullneſs of hope conſumeth it. | 

As each part laboureth for the conſervation of 
rs ode whole body, ſo hope for the aceampliſhment 
ff all deſires. | 

Sadneſs is the puniſhment of the heart, hope 
de medicine of diſtreſs. Crates: 

Hope is a pleaſant paſſion of the mind, which 
ach not only promiſe us thoſe things. that we 
is groſt deſire, but thoſe things alſo. which we ut- 

ly deſpair of. 


Our high hopes have oftentimes hard. fortunes, 


rial. Wd ſuch as reach at the tree commonly. tumble 
1 colt the root, Fr, 


To hope for requital of benefits beſtowed, 

lay rather be counted uſury than virtue. 

A cowardly lover without hope, ſhall never 

Fun fair love ee fortune. 
| 2 


Hop To 


reer ere. 
To hope againſt all hope, is the excellency of 


a mighty reſolution. 
In a little place is hid a great treaſure, and in 
a {mall hope, a boundleſs expectation. 
Confidence, except it be guided by modeſty, | 
and proceed from judgment, may rather be cal- ¶ bo- 
led arrogancy than hope. . 
Hope of all paſſions is the ſweeteſt and moſt I thi! 
pleaſant ; and hereof it is ſaid, that hope only 
comforteth the miſerable. 
Hope 1s the governor of men. 
Perdiccas ſeeing Alexander largely beſtow many 
benefits upon his. friends, aſked him, what he 
would leave for himſelf? He anſwered, hope. 
A good and virtuous man ought always to 
hope well, and fear nothing. 
Hope 1s the beginning 2 to come, and 
doth preſage the Lime! Piad. 


Of CHARIT y. 


Defin. Charity is the indiſſoluble hand of God with 
us, whereby we are inflamed with love of him for 
that which we owe unto him, and thereby are in 
duced to loue our neighbours for the love of God. 


Harity is the ſcope of all God's Command 
8 ments. Chry/. 
Charity delayed is half loſt. 
Charity ranſometh us from ſin, and deliveret 
ws from death. 
Charity. increaſeth faith, begetteth hope, anc 
maketh :.s at one with God. | 
As the body without the ſoul enjoyeth no lite 
ſo all other virtues without charity, are cold anc 
fruitleſs. 
Charity is a good and gracious effect of the ſoul 
2 whereb) 
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whereby man's heart hath na fancy, to eſteem 

any thing in this world, before the ſtudy to know 
x The charitable maa is the true lover of God. 
; As the Sun is to the world, and life to the 
i W body, fo is charity to the heart. 

Charity reſembleth fire, which inflameth all 
things it toucheth. Eraſ. | 

Charity in adverſity is patient, in ꝓroſperity 
temperate, in paſſions ſtrong, in good works 
quick, in temptations ſecure, in hoſpitality boun- 
tiful, amongſt her true children joyful, amongſt 
her falſe friends patient. 

Charity in the midft of injuries is ſecure, in 
heart bountiful, in pleaſures, meek, in. concealing 
evils innocent, in truths, quiet, at others misfor- 
tunes ſad, in virtues joyful. | 

Charity in adverſity fainteth not, becauſe it is 
patient: and revengeth not injuries, becauſe it is 
dountiful. | 

He that truly loveth, believeth. and:kopeth. 

By: Charity one ſeeth the glorious light of God. 

To love with all the ſoul, is to love wiſeh: ta 
love with all the ſtrength, is manifeſtly to ſuffer 
for truth; to love with all our heart, is to prefet 
the love of God, before all things that flatter us. 

The meaſure in loving God, is to love him 
without meaſure. Bernard. 

Charity is the way of man to God, and the 
vay of God to man. Aug. 

If any man abound with the love of God, he 
s ſtreightways apt and ready to all good; he la- 
boureth, and is not weary; he is weary, and 
feeleth it not; the malicious mock. him, and he 
perceiveth it not. Bernard. 

A 3 The 
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The love of God hath power to transform man l 


into God. n 
Charity maketh a man abſolute and perfect in 
all other virtues. m 


Neither the multitude of travels, nor the an- in 
tiquity of ſervice, but the greatneſs of charity in- 


creaſeth the reward. rid 
The nature of charity is to draw all things to it 
felf, andgo make them participate of itſelf. on 


God is charity; What thing is more precious? I ge 
and he that dwelleth in charity dwelleth in God; 
what thing is more ſecure? and God in him; 
what thing is more deleCtable ? De 

There is no virtue perfect without love, nor fl 
love without charity. 

Charity is never idle, but worketh for hin it 
loveth. | 

The greateſt argument of godly love, is to love 
what God loveth. * J 
Charitable love is under no rule, but is lord of 


all laws, and a boundleſs Emperor. pre 
There is true charity, where two ſeveral bodies we 
have one united heart. the 
Charity is the child of faith, and guide to cver - reli 
laſting felicity. | = 


All charity is love, but not all love charity. I ſity 
The filthy effects of bribery hinder exceedingly} ſail 
the works of charity. Plato. 
Charity cauſeth men to forſake ſin, and em- in t 
brace virtue. ] 
Charity is a word uſed of many, but underſtood ſpir 


of few. 1 
By charity with God, we learn what is our dutfh I 
towards man. ] 7 
By charity all men, eſpecially Chriſtians, arg firſt 


link wo 


in 
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linked and bound in conſcience to relieve one a- 
nother. 

It is the true property of a charitable-minded 
man, lovingly to invite the poor, courteouſly to 
intreat them, and quickly to ſuffer them to depart. 

A poor man being in charity, is rich; but a 
rich man without charity is poor. Auguſt, 

Charity and pride do both feed the poor; the 
one to the praiſe and glory of God, the other to 
get glory and praiſe amongſt men. 


Of HumiLiTy. 


Defin. Humility is a voluntary inclination of ihe 
mind, grounded upon a perfect knowledge of our 
own condition : A. virtue by which a man in the 
moſt true conſideration of his inward qualities, ma- 


keth leaſt account of himſelf. 


E that gathereth virtues without Humility, 
caſteth duſt againſt the wind. Greg. 
Demoſthenes being demanded what was the firſt 


precept of eloquence, anſwered, To pronounce 


well ; being aſked what was the ſecond, anſwered 
the like; and ſo the third: So the precepts of 
religion, the firſt, ſecond, and third, are Humility; 

It is no commendation to be humble in adver- 
ſity ; but in the midſt of proſperity to bear lowly 
la1l, deſerveth great praiſe. 

The chief point of man's humility conſiſteth 
in this, to ſubject his will unto the will of God. 

Happy is that man whole calling 1s great, and 
ſpirit humble. 

The beſt armour of the mind is humility. 

Humility is more neceſſary than Virginity. Bern. 

There are three degrees of Humility: The 
firſt of Repentance ; the ſecond, deſire of Righ- 
teouſneſs; the third, works of Mercy. Pride 
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Pride wageth war in the kingdom of Humility, 
Lhe eaſieſt way to dignity is true Humility, 
Ot all virtuous works; the hardeſt is to be 

humble, Aug. | 

Humility hath; many times brought that to paſs, 
which no other virtue nor reaſon could effect. 
TLo the humble minded man, God revealeth 

the knowledge of his truth. 

If thou deſire to aſcend where God the Father 
ſitteth, thou muſt put on the Humility which 
Chriſt the ſon teacheth. 

Humility teacheth a man how to rule his affec- 
tions, and in all his actions to keep a mean. 

The ſpirit of God delighteth to dwell in the 
heart of the humble man. Era/. 

If thou intend to build any ſtately thing, think 
firſt upon the foundation of Humility. 

Men are not in any thing more like unto their 
Maker, than in Gentleneſs and Humility. 

Chanty and Humility purchaſe immortality. 

God: dwelleth in heaven; if thou arrogantly 
lift up thy ſelf unto him, he will fly from thee 
but if thou humble thy ſelf before him, he will 
come down to thee. Auguſt. 


Of OrDp Ace. 


Defin. Old Ape is the gift of heaven, ts the long ex- 
- pence of many years; the exchange of ſundry for- 
tunes, and the ſchool of experience. 


T is a vain thing for him that is old to wifh 

that he were young again. 

It is a lamentable thing to be old with fear, 
before a man comes to be by old age. 
A grey beard is a certain ſign of old age, but 
not an aſſured token of a good wit. 


Hoary 


er 


1th 


but 


ary 
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Hoary hairs are ambaſſadors of great experi- 
ence. Chilo. 


Youth never rideth well, but when age holdeth 
the bridle. 

Old Age enjoyeth all things, and wanteth all 
things. Democ. 

In Age we ought to make more readineſs to 
die than proviſion to live : For the ſteel being 
ſpent, the knife cannot cut; the ſun being ſet, 
the day cannot tarry ; the flower being fallen, 
there is no hope of fruit; and old age being once 
come, life cannot long endure. Aurel. 

Thoſe that ſpend their youth without reſtraint, 
would lead their age without controlment. 

Beware of old Ape, for it cometh not alone. 

In Youth ſtudy to live well, in Age to die 
well; for to die well, is to die willingly. Seneca. 

The difference between an old man and a young 
man 1s this; the one 1s followed as a friend to 
others, the other 1s eſchewed as an enemy to 
himſelf. 

Old men are often envied for their victue, but 
young men pitied for their vice. 

Old men by reaſon of their age, and weakneſs 
of their ſtrength, are ſubject to ſundry imperfec- 
tions, and moleſted with many diſeaſes. Pacuvius. 

Age is more to be honoured for his wiſdom, 
than youth commended for his beauty. 

The old cedar-tree is leſs ſhaken with the wind 
than the young bramble ; and Age far more ſtayed 
in his affairs than youth. 

Though young men excel in ſtrength, yet old 
men exceed in ſtedfaſtneſs. 


Though all men are ſubject to the ſudden 


Y ſtroke of death, yet old men in nature ſeem 


neareſt to their grave. Age 
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Age is a crown of glory when it is adorned 
with righteouſneſs ; but the dregs of diſhonour 
when it is mingled with miſchief. 

Honourable Age conſiſteth not in the term of 
years, neither is it meaſured by the date of many 
yn but by godly wiſdom, and an undefiled 

e 


Age is forgetful, and grey hairs are declining 
ſteps of ſtrength. 

Age ſpeaketh by experience, and liketh by 
trial; but youth leaneth. unto wit, which is void 
of wiſdom. 

He that will not be adviſed by Age, ſhall be 
deceived by youth. 

Old Age is the fore- runner of death. 

Old folks oft times are more greedy of coin, 
than careful to keep a good conſcience; 

Age may be alle ed to gage at beauty's bloſſom, 
— youth muſt climb the tree, and enjoy the 

K. 

Nature lendeth Age authority; but gentleneſs 
of heart is the glory of all years. 

Children are compared to ſpring- time, ſtrip- 
lings to ſummer-ſoaſon, youth to autumn, and 
old men to winter. 

An old man ought to remember his age paſt, 
and to bethink himſelf how he hath ſpent his 
time : If he find himſelf faulty, in neglecting ſuch 
good deeds as he might have done, he ought 
forthwith: to be careful to ſpend the remainder of 
his life in liberality towards the poor. : 
Old men are commonly covetous, becauſe their 
getting days are paſt. 

It, is a great ſhame for an old man to be igno- 
rant in the principles of religion. WW 
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An old man ought to be reverenced for his 
gravity, ſooner than for his grey hairs. 

If young men had knowledge, and old men 
ſtrength, the world would become a new para- 
diſe. 

A man aged and wiſe, is worthy of a double 
reverence. 

Infancy is but a fooliſh ſimplicity, full of la- 
mentations and harms, as it were laid open to a 
main ſea without a ſtern. 

Youth is an indiſcreet heat, outrageous, blind, 
heady, violent and vain. 


Of DEATH. 


Defin. Death is taken three manner of ways. The 
firſt is the ſeparation of the ſoul fram the body, with 
the difſelution of the body until the reſurrettion : 
The ſecond is Death of fin, be being ſaid to be dead 
wich lieth ſleeping in fin : The third is eternal 
Death, unto which the wicked ſhall be condemned 
in the day of the general judgment. 


EaTH is the law of nature, the tribute of 
the fleſh, the remedy of evils, and the path 
either to heavenly felicity, or eternal miſery. 

Deſtiny may be deferred, but can never be 
prevented. 

An honourable Death is to be preferred before 
an infamous lite. 

That man 1s very fimple that dreadeth death, 
becauſe he feareth thereby to be cut off from the 
pleaſures of this life. 

Death is the end of fear, and beginning of fe- 
icit 

There | is nothing more certain than Death, nor 


any thing more uncertain than the hour of death. 
No 


Nil . Or, 


No man dieth more willingly than he that hatk 
lived moſt honeſtly. 
It is better to die well than to live wantonly. 

Death is the end of all miſeries, but infamy is 
the beginning of all ſorrows. Plut. 

While men ſeek to prolong their life, they are 
prevented by ſudden Death. 

While we think to fly Death, we moſt earneſtly 1 
follow Death. | | ow" 

Who is he that being luſty and young in the! 
morning, can promiſe himſeif life until the eve- © 
ning ? ſery 

Many men deſire Death in their miſery, that} \ 
cannot abide his preſence in the time of their 
proſperity. 
An evil Death putteth great doubt of a good 
life, and a good Death partly excuſeth an evil life, 

The Death of evil men is the ſafety of good 
men living. Cicero. | | 

He that every hour feareth Death, can never 
be poſſeſſed of a quiet conſcience. 

Nothing is more like to death than ſleep, who 
is Death's eldeſt brother. Cie. T 

There is nothing more common than ſudden 
Death; which being conſidered by the grear}Þ"0 fi 
philoſopher Demenax, he therefore warned the oye, 
Emperor Adrian, and ſuch others as lived at theim na 
pleaſure and eaſe, in no wiſe to forget how in a II 
very ſhort moment they ſhould be no more. Ti 

By the ſame way that life goeth, Death cometh, P- 

Nature hath given no better thing than Death. Ur. 

The moſt profitable thing for the world, is th Ti 


Death of covetous and evil people. ONCE 
Death is common to all perſons, though . Ti 
ſome one way, and to ſome another. nedy 


Ti. 
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If we live to die, then we die to live. 

All things have an end by Death, ſave only 
Death, whoſe end is unknown. 

Death is metaphorically called the end of all 
fleſh. Arie. 

The laſt cure of diſeaſes is death. 

Death deſpiſeth all riches and glory, and ruleth 
over all eſtates alike. Boetius. 

None need to fear Death, ſave thoſe that have 
committed ſo much injury, as after Death de- 
ſerves damnation. Socrat. 

Wiſdom maketh men to deſpiſe Death; it 
dught therefore of all men to be embraced as the 
beſt remedy againſt the fear of Death. Hermes. 

So live and hope as thou wouldſt die immedi- 
ately. Plin. 


1 


$ 


| Of TIME. 
Defin. Time is a ſecret and ſpeedy conſumer of hours 
ver and ſeaſons, older than any thing but the firſt, and 
both the bringer forth and waſter of whatſoever is 
hol in this world. 

HERE is no ſore which in Time may not be 
den ſalved, nor care which cannot be cured ; 
rear}'9 fire ſo great which may not be quenched ; no 
the love, liking, fancy, or affection, which in time 
heichnay not either be repreſſed or redreſſed. 
in al Time is the perfect herald of truth. Cic. 

Time is the beſt orator to a reſolute mind. 
\eth Daily actions are meaſured by preſent behavi- 
dur. 
Time is the herald that beſt emblazonerh the 
conceits of the mind. 

Time is the ſweet Phyſician ch, t alloweth a re- 
nedy for every miſhap. 4 
Time is the father of mutability. Solon. ä 

| b Time 
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addeth freſh colours to a freſh friend. 
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Time ſpent without profit bringeth regentance 
and occaſion let ſlip, when it might be taken, is 
counted prodigality. W 

There is nothing among men ſo entirely be- 1 
loved, but it may in time 6 diſliked ; nothing ſo L 
healthful but it may be diſeaſed ; nothing ſo 
ſtrong but it may be broken; neither any thing 
ſo well kept but it may be corrupted, 

Truth; is: the daughter of Time; and there il © 
nothing ſo ſecret, but the date of many days will , 
reveal it. 

In time the ignorant may become learned, the 
fooliſh may be made, wiſe, and the wildeſt wanton ( 


may be brought to a modeſt, matron. Bias. 01 
The happier our Time is, the ſhorter. while t 4 
laſteth. P liny. A 
Say not that the. Time that our fore-father wy 
lived in, was better than this preſent Age. R 
Virtue- and. good lite — e good days; but klin 
abundance of vice corrupteth the time. Jerome. Fo: 


As oil, though it be moiſt, quencheth not the 
fire; 10 Time, thaugs r never ſo long, is no ſure N 
covertfor lin, = Win 

Nothing is more. recious. than time, yet no⸗ 
thing leſs eſteemed; of. Bern. 

As a ſparkle raked up in cinders, will at laſk 
begin to glow and maniteſtly flame; ſo treachery 
hid in ſilence, and obſcured by Tee, wall at 
length break forth, and cry for revenge. 

Whatſoever villainy the heart doth think, anc 
the hand effect, in.procels of Hire the worm of 
conſcience will bewray. | 

Time. draweth wrinkles in a fair face, but 


T hing paſt may be bre. but not recalled. 
as A certal 
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A certain philoſopher being demanded, what 
was the firſt thing needful to win the love of a 
Woman, anſwered, Opportunity: Being aſked 
what was the ſecond, 'he anſwered Opportunity : 
And being demanded what was the third, he ſtill 
anſwered, Opportunity. 

5 Time and patience teach all men to live con- 
tent. 

Take Time in thy choice, and be circumſpect 
in making thy match; for nothing ſo ſoon gluts 
the ſtomach as ſweet meat, nor ſooner fills the eye 
than beauty. => 
aa Opportunities neglected are manifeſt tokens of 
folly. 

Time limiteth an end to the greateſt ſorrows. 

Actions meaſured by Time, ſeldom prove bit- 
ter by repentance. 1 | 

Reaſon often times defireth execution of a 
but Hing, which Time will not ſuffer to Be done; not 
for that it is not juſt, but becauſe it is not fol- 
lowed. 25 

Many matters are brought to a good end in 
Time, that cannot preſently be remedied with 
l.. | => 

Time is life's beſt Counſellor. it. 

Time is the beſt Governor of Counſels. 

Time trieth what a man is; for no man is fo 
1 ies, but that at one Time or other 
he ſhall be eaſily perceived. 


8982 


Time is the inventer of novelties, and a certain 
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A little benefit is great profit, if it be beſtowed 
in due Time. Curtius. 
Time is fo ſwift of foot, that being once paſt 
he can never be overtaken. 

The fore-locks of Time are the deciders of 
many doubts. 

Time in his ſwift pace mocketh men for their 
ſlowneſs. 


Of the WoR Ip. 


Defin. This word World, called in Greek Coſmos, 
frgnifieth as much as Ornament, or a PO 
order of things. 


E that cleaveth to the cuſtoms of the 
World, forſaketh God. 

Cicero and the Stoicks were of opinion, that the 
World was wiſely governed by the Gods, who 
have care of mortal things. | 

The World 1s vain, and worldly joys do fade; 

But heaven alone for godly Minds is made. 

He that truſteth to the World, '1s ſure to be 
deceived. Archim. 

The diſordinate deſire” of the goods of the 
World begetteth ſelf- Iove. 

Our honours and our bodily delights, are 
worldly poiſons to infect our ſouls. 

The World ſeduceth the eye with variety of 
objects; the ſcent, with ſweet confections; the 
taſte, with deticious dainties ; the touch, wit! 
ſoft fleſh, precious cloathings, and all the inven 
tions of vanity. 

He that mortifieth his natural paſſions, is ſel 
dom overcome with worldly impreſſions. 

No man that loveth the World, can keep 1 
good conſcience long uncorrupted. 


The 
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The worldly man burning in heat of fire, is 
\ſt aviſhed with the thoughts of revenge, enra red 


ich the defire of dignity ; briefly, never his own, | 


of ll he leave the World. _ -..; 
This World, though never ſo well beloved, 
cannot laſt always. | EE 
This World is deceitful, and tempteth men to 
wickedneſs ; but repentance is the hand which 
fteth men up to God. | 
10, FF This World is but the pleaſure of an hour, 
oſed Find the ſorrow of many days. Plato. 
The World is an enemy to thoſe, whom it 
the bath made happy. Aug. Ex 
The World is our prifon, and to live to the 
the World 1s the life of death. i 3 
who The delights of this World are like bubbles 
in the water, which are ſoon raiſed, and ſud- 
de ; Nlenly laid. | 
le. The World hateth contemplation, becauſe con- 
beſemplation diſcovereth the treaſons and deceits of 
the World. Eraſ. | | 
the We may uſe the World; but if we delight in 
It, we break the love we ſhould bear to him that 
are created it. is 
Man hath neither perfect reſt nor joy in this 
y offi World, neither poſſeſſeth he always his own 
theFdeſtre. | 
with He that loveth the World, hath inceſſant tra- 
ral, but he that hateth it, hath reſt. 
The World hath ſo many ſundry changes in 
ter vanity, that ſhe leadeth all men-wandring in 
unſtedfaſtneſs. | 
He that ſeeketh pleaſures from the World, fol- 
bweth a ſhadow, which when he thinketh he is 
ThaFureſt of, it vaniſheth away, and turneth to 
idthing. Socrat. » i $5 
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— The World, the Fleſh, and the Devil, are 


three enemies that continually fight againſt us; 
and we have great need to defend us from them, 

The vanities of this World bewitch the minds 
of many men. | 

God created this World a place of pleaſure 
and reward: Wherefore ſuch as ſuffer in adver 
ſity ſhall in another World be recompenced wit 
Joy. Hermes. 

He which delighteth in this World, mul 
either lack what he deſireth, or elſe loſe what he 
hath won with great pain. 

He that is enamoured of this World, is like 
one that entreth into the Sea; for if he eſcape 
perils, men will ſay he is fortunate ; but if hi 
periſh, they will ſay he is wilfully deceived. 

He that fixeth his mind wholly upon theWorld 
loſeth his ſoul ; but he that defireth the ſafety o 
his foul, little or nothing regardeth the World. 

After the old Chaos was brought into form 
the Poets feign that the World was divided int 
four Ages; the firſt was the Golden Age, th 
ſecond was the Silver Age, the third the Braze: 
Age, and the fourth the Iron Age: All whic 
may be more largely read of in the firſt Book c 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis. 

The World in the four Ages thereof may b 
compared to the four ſeaſons of the Year; th 
firſt reſembling the Spring-time, the ſecond Sun 
mer, the third Autumn, and the fourth Winte 

He that yieldeth himſelf to the World, oug 
to diſpoſe himſelf to three things which he ca 
not avoid: Firſt, to Poverty, for he ſhall neue 
attain to the riches that he -defireth ; Secondl 
to ſuffer great pain and trouble ; Thirdly, tc 


oY SY: 1 
h buſineſs, without expedition. Solon. OC 
2151 ulineſs, wi out expedit 
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Of BEGINNIN G. 


Defin. Beginning is the firſt appearance of any thing; 
and there can be nothing without Beginning, but 
only that Almighty Power, which firſt created all 
3 of nothing. 


VIL Beginnings have moſt commonly wretch- 
ed endings. 

In every thing the greateſt beanty is to make 
the Beginning plauſible and good. 

It is better in the Beginning to prevent, than 
in the exigent to work reverige. 

T hat thing never leemeth h falſe, that doth be- 
gin with truth. 

The Preface in the Beginning, makes the whole 
book the better to be conceived. 

Nature is counted the Beginning of all things, 
Death the end. Quintil. 

To begin in truth, and continue in goodneſs, 
is to get praiſe on earth, and glory in heaven. 

The Beginning of ſuperſtition was the ſubtilty 
of Satan; the Beginning of true Religion the 
ſervice of God. 

There is nothing wiſely begun, if the end be 
not providently thought upon. 

Infants begin life With tears, continue it with 
travels, and end it with impatience. 

A foöoliſn man beginneth many things, and 
endeth nothing. 

The Beginning of things is in our own power; 
but the end thereof reſteth at God's diſpoſing. 

Never attempt any wicked Beginning, 1 in hope 
of a good ending. 

The moſt. glorious and mighty Beginner 1s 
God, who in the Beginning created the world of 
nothing, Small 
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Small faults not hindered in the Beginning, 
amount to mighty errors e're they be ended. 

A work well begun is half ended. Plato, 

In all works the Beginning is the chiefeſt, and 
the end moſt hard to attain. 

The Beginning, the mean, and the end, is a 
legacy which every one enjoyeth. 

Sudden changes have no Beginning. 

Nothing is more ancient than the firſt Begin- 
ning. 

That which is between the Beginning and the 
end is ſhort. Greg. 

The Fear of God, is the Beginning of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Sirac. 

The Beginnings of all things are ſmall, but ga- 
ther ſtrength in continuance. 

The Beginning once known, witch more eaſe 
the event is underſtood. 

Begin nothing before thou firſt call for help of 
God: For God, whoſe power is in all things, giv- 
eth moſt proſperous furtherance and happy ſuc- 
ceſs unto all ſuch acts, as we do begin 1 in his 
Name. 

Take good adviſement e' er thou begin any 
thing; but having once begun, be careful ſpee- 
dily to diſpatch i it. 

He that preventeth an evil before it begin, hath 
more cauſe to rejoice than to repent. 

Take good heed at the Beginning to what tho 


granteſt, * after one inconvenience another will 
follow: 


(Of ®nninc 


Defin. The End is that whereto all things are created 
by God, which is the Glory of his Name, and Sal- 
vation 


* 
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vation of his ele: Albeit the order which he ob- 
ſerved, the cauſe, reaſon and neceſſity of them are 
hid in his ſecret counſel, and cannot be comprebended 


by the ſenſe of Man. 


HE End of the world is a good man's me- 
ditation ; for by thinking thereon, he pre- 
venteth ſin. Bafll. 

The End of trouble bringeth joy, and the End 
of a good life everlaſting felicity. 

What thing ſoever in this world hath a begin- 
ning, mult certainly in this world haye alſo an 
Ending. 

The laſt day hath not the leaſt diſtreſs. _ 

Felicity is the End and Aim of our worldly 
actions, which may in this life be deſcribed in 
ſhadows, but never truly attained but in heaven 
only, 
| Nothing is done, but it.is done for ſome End. 

The End of labour, is reſt; and the End of 
fooliſh love, repentance. | 

The End is not only the laſt, but the beſt of 
every thing. Ariſt. | 

The End of every thing is doubtful. Ovid. 

The End of War is a juſt Judge. Levit. 

As there is no End of the joys of the bleſſed, 
ſo there is no End of the torments of the wicked. 

The End we hope for is ever leſs than our 
hopes. | 3 2 

What was doubtful in the Beginning, is made 
certain by the End thereof. 0 


4 


Seeing the event of things does not anſwer” to 
our wills, we ought to apply our wills to the 
events of them. Arif. 

The End of a diſſolute life, is moſt commonly 
a deſperate death. Bion. | Our 


—_— - 
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Our life is given to uſe and poſſeſs, but the 
End is moſt uncertain and doubtful. 

The End of forrow, is the beginning of joy. 

At the End of the work, the cunning of the 
workman is made manifeſt. 

Good reſpect to the End preſerveth both body 
and ſoul in ſafety. 

Before any fact be by man committed, the End 
thereof is firſt in cogitation. 

Many things ſeem good in the beginning 


which prove bad in the End. 


Of Dax or ar, 


Defin. The werd Dies, which fignifieth a Day, is ſo 
calted, quod fit divini operis. It is God's fair 
crrature, au the careful comfort of man, who by 
his word made the Light thereof, to beautify it t 
the world's end. 


Hoſe children which are born between the 

four and twenty hours of midnight, and 

mda, with the Romans are ſaid to be born 1 in 
one day. 

Numa Pompilius, as he divided the year into 
months, ſo he divided the month into days, and 
called them Feſtes, Profeſtos & Tnterciſes the firſt 
he dedicated to the gods, the next to men, for 
the diſpatching of their buſineſs ; the laſt as com- 
mon for their gods as men. 

A day natural hath twenty four hours, a day 
artificial hath twelve hours. 

The day beginneth with the Reyprians at 5 Sun- 
ſetting, and with the Perſians at Sun-rifing, 

The Atbenians count all the time from t ie ſett- 
ing of the Sun, to the ſetting of the Sun again, 
but one day. 


The 


1 
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The Babylonians count their day from the Sun- 
riling in the morning, till the Sun-riſing the next. 

The Umbrians, an ancient people in 7taly, ac- 
count their day from noontide to noontide the 
next day following. 

The wicked and evil-living man loveth dark- 
neſs, and hateth the light. 

One day taketh from us the credit that another 
hath given us; and the laſt muſt make reckoning 
of all the reſt paſt. 

By daily experience we wax wiſer and wiſer. 

He that refuſeth to amend his life to day, may 
happen to be dead-e'er to-morrow. 

Let no day be ſpent without ſome remembranca 
how thou haſt beſtowed thy time. 

Veſpafien. thought that day loſt, wherein he had 
not gotten a friend. 4 

Of all numbers we cannot ſkill to number. qur 
days: We can number our ſheep, our oxen, and 
our coin; but we think our days are infinite, and 
therefore we cannot number them. 

One day the valiant broad 
Of Fabius ſent to fight: 

Thus ſent, one day did ſee _ 
Them nobly dead &er night. 

The Romans called Jupiter Dieſpiter, which 
ſignifieth the father of the day, or light. 

Light is ſometimes taken for day, and darkneſs 
for night. | 

No day cometh to man, wherein he hath not 
lome cauſe of ſorrow. Quintil. 

The entrance of adgleicency is the end of in- 
tancy, man's eſtate the death of youth, and the 
morrow-day's birth, the overthrow of this day's 


pride, 
Light 


light. Auguſt. 


% ANTI U TTT 0. 
Light is the queen of the eyes. Aug. 


SGod in the beginning made two great lights, 
one for the day, another forithe night. tha 
Day is the image of life, night of death. ! 


The pleaſure of the day is the Sun, called of Kthet 
the Philoſophers, the golden eye, and heart of d 


heaven. plat 
The light of learning is the day of the mind. 1 
Every day that paſſeth, is not to be thought as Wday. 
the laſt, but that it may be the laſt, Senec. N 
The Sun melteth wax, and hardneth clay. out! 
Of Nio hr. 2 A 

Defin. Night or Darkneſs is the time of reſt and x 


peace after labours, being tommonly that part of tl 
the day natural, in which the Sun is hidden from , N 
us, ſhining to the Antipodes. 8 


HE longer the night is in coming, t the more M V 

it is deſired of the oppreſſed ; yet no ſooner Is as 

ſeen than wiſhed to be departed, quie 
Night is the benefit of nature, and made for N 


man's reſt. Livius. ach 
Suſpicions and fears are night s companions. 
Darkneſs is not evil, but in compariſon of the Nome 


Every light hath his ſhadow, and every ſhadow Weg 
of night a ſucceeding morning. 

The darkneſs of our virtues, and not of our ;}, 
eyes, is to be feared. Aug. 

It is not darkneſs, 'but abſence of the light, 
that maketh Night. | 

| Darkneſs cannot be ſeen. Aug. W 

The breath we breathe in the morning, is often emp 
ſtopt and vaniſhed before Night. It 

Night followeth day, as a ſhadow followeth a 
body. Ariſt. This 
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This our life is as it were Night. 
k Night 1s more comfortable to the miſerable, 
than the day. 
Night, which is the nurſe of eaſe, is the mo- 
of ther of unquiet thoughts. 
of Night, which is all ſilence, hears all the com- 
plaints of the afflicted. 
The deeds of the Night are loathſome to the 
as day, neither hath light to do with darkneſs. 
Night is war's enemy, yet it is the only finder 
out of martial ſtratagems. | 
A dark Night, and a dead reſolution, beget 
cauſe of the days lamentation. 
Night is the cloak to cover fin, and the armour 
9 Wef the unjuſt man. Theophr. 
Night begets reſt, and reſt is the refreſhing of 
ired ſpirits. 
ore W Whatever is over-wearied by the day's exerciſe, 
ner Is as it were new born by the Night's reſt and 
quiet. Tully. ; 
tor Night and Sin hold affinity, and jointly aid 
ach other. | 
S. It is impoſſible to wear out the day in travel, if 
the Nome part of the Night be not ſpent in reſt. 
Of W1CKEDNESS. 
low Den. Wickedneſs is any fin, vice or evil, committed 
or imagined in the whole courſe of our lives, and 
Our the means by which we loſe God's favour, and ex- 
poſe ourſelves to the danger of hell-fire. 
H E proſperity of evil men, is the calamity 
of the good. | 
When wicked men rejoice, it is a ſign of ſome 
ten empeſt approaching. 
Iltis the corruption of the good, to keep com- 
th 2 Hany with the evil. 
his Z Rejoice 


ght, 
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Rejoice as often as thou art deſpiſed of evil 
men, and perſuade thyſelf, that their opinion of 
thee is moſt perfect praiſe. 

Ill men are more haſty, than good men are for- 
ward in proſecuting their purpoſe. 

He that worketh Wickedneſs by another, is 
guilty himſelf of the fact committed. Bias. 

It is better to deſtroy the Wickedneſs itſelt, 
than the wicked man. 

Unexperienced evils do hurt molt. 

Philip, King of Macedon, aſſembled together 
the moſt wicked perſons, and fartheſt from cor- 
rection of all his ſubjects, and put them into a 
Town, which he built on purpoſe, calling it 
Poneropolis, the City of wicked perſons. 

Continuance in evil, doth in itſelf increaſe evil, 

A wicked life is the death of the ſoul. Chin. 

Who can be more unfortunare than he which 
of neceſſity will needs be evil. | 

Whoſoever he be that ſpareth to puniſh the 
wicked, doth thereby much harm to the good. 

It is a praiſe to the godly, to be diſpraiſed o 
the wicked; and it is hkewiſe a diſpraiſe to be 
praiſed of them. 

Sin blindeth the eyes of the wicked, but 
puniſhment opens them. Greg. 


The wicked man is daily drawn to puniſhment 


and is ignorant thereof. 

The mind of anill-diſpoſed perſon, is more un- 
ſtable, than the ſuperficies of the water. 

When wicked men be in the midſt of all their 
jollity, then fome misfortune comes knocking at 
the door. 

When the evil man would ſeem to be good, 
then is he worſt of all, 


He 
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He is evil that doth willingly aſſociate himſelf 
with wicked men, 

Wicked men ought as much as can be, to be a- 
voided. 

Virtue is health, but vice is ſickneſs. Plato. 

The wicked man attempteth things impoſſible 

The wicked man is ever in fear. Plato. 

He wrongeth the good, that ſpareth the wicked 

A good Sentence proceeding from a wicked 
man's mouth, loſeth 1ts grace. 

The progeny of the wicked, although it be not 
wholly infected, yet it will favour ſomething of 
the father's filthineſs. 

As virtue is a garment of honour, ſo wicked- 
neſs is a robe of ſhame. 

Curſed is that man that knoweth not to be a 
man, but by his wickedneſs is far otherwiſe than 
he ſhould be. 

He that intendeth not to do good, ſhould re- 
frain from doing evil: But it is counted evil if 
we refrain to do good, 

Purify thine own wickedneſs, then prate of 
others (ins. 


The wicked man, in a monſtrous Kind of pride 


never heard of before, gloriſieth and boaſteth of 
h13 evil deeds. 


When a man doth ſubject himſelf to the wick- 


ed affections of his own mind, he doth weaken. 


and cut in ſunder the ſtrings of underſtanding. 
Wicked counſel is moſt hurtful to the giver. 
In good things nothing is either wanting or 
ſuperfluous ; which made the Pythagoreans lay, 
that wickedneſs could not be comprehended, bur 
godlineſs might. | 
The ways to wickedneſs are many, plain and 


£2 common 


3 


| 
| 
| 
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common ; but to goodneſs are not many, bu: 
one; and that ſame is hard to find, becaule it is 
but little trodden. 


Of IN YAM v. 
Defin. Infamy is the livery of bad deſerts in thi, 


world, and that which for our malignities and 
evil doing ſtaineth our names and our ſucceſſion; 
with a perpetual diſgrace, through the report of 
our miſdeeds and unjuſt attempts. 


8 and diſhonor are the two greateſt pre- 
venters of miſhap. 

Infamy galleth unto death, and liveth after 
death, 

Infamy and Shame are inſeparable ſequels of 
Adultery. | 

That man 1s very wicked and unhappy, whoſe 
life the people lament, and at whoſe death they 
rejoice. Solon. 

There is no greater infamy, than to be laviſh 
in promiſe, and ſlack in performance. 

Begging is a ſhameful courſe, and to ſteal is a 

reat blot of diſhonor. 

He that hath borne ſail in the tempeſt of ſhame, 
may ever after make a ſport of the ſhipwreck ct 
his good name. 

Infamy 1s fo deep a colour, that it will hardly 
be waſhed off with oblivion. 

Such as ſeek to climb by private ſin, ſhall fall 


with open ſhame. 


They that covet to ſwim in vice, ſhall ſink in 
vanity. Crates. 
Greater is the ſhame to be accounted an Har- 
lot, than the praiſe to be eſteemed amiable. 
The Infamy of man is immortal. Plate. 


It 


le 


fall 


lar- 


It 
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It were great Infamy to the perſon, and no 
ſmall offence to the Commonwealth, to behold a 
man baſely toiling, that deſerveth to govern ; and 
to ſee him govern, that deſerveth to go to plough. 

Shame 1s the end of treachery, and diſhonor 
ever fore-runs repentance. 

What is once ſpotted with Infamy, can hardly 
be worn out with time. Aurel. 

When the bow-ſtring is broken, it is hard to 
hit the white: And when a man's credit is called 
in queſtion, perſuaſions can little prevail. 

An honourable man ſhall never die, and an 
infamous man deſerveth not to live. 

The infamous man is wholly miſerable: For 
good men will not believe him, bad will not 
obey him ; no man accompany him, and few be- 
friend him. 

As beauty adorneth wealth, maintaineth honor 
and countenance ; ſo infamy woundeth all, 

The occaſions and greatneſs of Infamy, are 
better untried than known, 

The tongue is the redieſt inſtrument of detrac- 
tion and ſlander, 

Every inferior doth account that hangs infa- 
mous, wherein he ſeeth his ſuperior offend.. 

It is infamy to ſeek praiſe by counterfeit virtue. 

It is Infamy to diſpraiſe him that deſerveth well 
becauſe he is poor, and to commend the unwor- 
thy becauſe he is rich. | 

He that by Infamy ſlandereth his friend, is 
moſt monſtrous. 

To be praiſed of wicked men is as great In- 
famy, as to be praiſed for wicked doings. 

Pride is the cauſe of hatred, and ſloth of In- 


famy. 
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The life of a noted infamous man is death, 

Cicero inveighing againſt Cataline, ſaith, Thy 
naughty and infamous life hath ſo obſcured the 
glory of thy predeceſſors, that although they have 
been famous, yet by thee they will come to ob- 
livion. - 

If a man's good name be not polluted, altho 
he have nothing elſe, yet it ſtands him in more 
ſtead than the poſſeſſion of very great riches. 


Of DisnonesrTy. 


Defin. Di/honeſty is an aft which engendereth its own 
torment : For from the very inſtant wherein it 15 
committed, and with the continual remembrance 
thereof, it filleth the ſoul of the malefactor with 
ſhame and confuſion. 


E that is diſpoſed to miſchiefs, will never 
want occaſions. 

Diſhoneſty ruinates both fame and fortune. 

Shame is the handmaid to diſhoneſt attempts, 

The inſatiate appetite of gluttony doth obſcure 
the inferior virtues of the mind. | 

He that fears not the halter, will hardly be- 
come true ; and they that care not for ſuſpects, 
are ſeldom honeſt. 

It is diſhoneſt victory that is gotten by the 
ſpoil of a man's own Country. Cicero. 

There never riſeth contention in a Common- 
wealth, but by ſuch men as would live without 
all honeſt order. 

The evil inclination of men may for a time be 
diſſembled; but being once at liberty, they can- 
not cloak it. 

Many times the w:cked bear envy unto the 
good, not becauſe the virtuous ſuffer them to 1 

well, 


cr 
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well, but for that they will not conſent with them 
to do evil. 

Many be fo malicious and perverſe, that they 
take more delight to do evil to others, than to 
receive a benefit unto themſelves. 

If he be evil that giveth evil counſel, more 
evil is he that executeth the ſame. 

Nothing is profitable which is diſhoneſt. Tully. 

Then miſchief is at the full ripeneſs, when as 
diſnoneſt things be not only delightful in hearing 
but allo moſt Pplcaſanr i in practice: And there is 
no remedy to be hoped for, where common vices 
are accounted virtues. 

A man given to diſhoneſty, can neither be a 
friend to himſelf, nor truity to another. 

The overthrow of a Commonwealth is the 
diſhoneity of the rulers. 

Diſhoneſty is the pillager of the foul, which 
ſpoileth men of their ornaments and heavenly ap- 

arel. | 

All things are tolerable, ſave thoſe things 
which are diſhoneſt. 

Carliſte, the harlot, faid ſhe excelled Socrates, 
becauſe when ſhe was diſpoſed, ſhe coulitraw 
his Auditors from him. No marvel, faith he, 
for thou allureſt them to diſhoneſty, to which the 
way is ready; but I exhort them to virtue, whoſe 
way 1s hard to find. 

Honeſty is joined with miſery, diſhoneſty with 
all kind of worldly telicity : But the miſery which 
we ſuffer for Honeity, ſhall be turned to ever- 
laſting comfort; and the felicity gotton by dit. 
honeſty ſhall be changed into perpetual torme:.:. 

Of Viers in General. 
Defin. Vice is an inequality and jarring of Manners, 


pro- 
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proceeding from man's natural inclination to plea 
ſures and naughty defires. 
A) Man ſeldom repenteth his Glence, but he 
is often ſorrowful for his haſty ſpeeches. 

He that is rooted in ſin, will hardly be by good 
counſel reformed. 

He that doubts of God, with Protagoras, and 
he that denieth God, with Diagoras; are both to 
be had in Abomination for their infidelity. 

Conſent and ſin, are both of one kind. 

Vice is the habitude of ſin, but ſin is the att 
of that habitude. 

He that pampers his fleſh, doth nouriſh many 
worms. Demonax. 

Exceſſive ſleep is found the body's foe. 

Luſt bringeth ſhort life, — wretched 
life, and perſeverance in ſin, eternal damnation. 

As by nature ſome men are more inclined to 
ſickneſs than other ſome; ſo one man's mind is 
more prone than another's to unrighteouſneſs. 

The ſickneſs of old age is avarice, the error of 
youth inconſtancy. Theep. 

A moſt horrible and damnable offence that is 
to be judged, whoſe revenge belongeth unto 
God. Aug. 

Craft putteth on it the habit of policy, malice 
the ſhape of courage, raſhneſs the title of valour, 
lewdneſs the image of pleaſure : Thus difſembled 
Vices feem great Virtues. 

Where Elders are diffolute and paſt gravity, 


there the younger ſort are ſhameleſs and paſt 


grace. 
Every vice fighteth againſt nature. 
Vice ruleth, where Gold reigneth. Greg. 
We ought not to hate the man but his vices. 


There 
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„ There are more vices than virtues. Greg. 
Riches gotten with craft, are commonly loſt 
e with ſhame. 
Folly in youth, and negligence in age, breed 
at length woe to both; the one ending in ſorrow- 
ful grief, the other in lamentable miſery. 
d Where youth is void of exerciſe, there age is 
o void of honeſty. 
Flattery, and ſoothing great men in their hu- 
mours, getteth more coin, than true ſpeeches 
can get credit. Bias. | 
Fair faces have gotten foul Vices, ſtraight per- 
y | ſonages crooked manners, and good complexi- 
ons bad conditions, | 
A merry mind doth commonly ſhew a gentle 
d nature, where a ſour countenance is a manifeſt 
1. ſign of a froward diſpoſition. 
0 Sobriety without ſullenneſs is commendable, 
is and mirth with modeſty delectable. 
Every vice hath a cloak, and creepeth in un- 
f | der the name of virtue. 
We ought to have an eſpecial care leſt thoſe 
is | vices deceive us which bear a ſhew of virtue. 
0 Craft oft-times accompanieth policy; too much 
Auſterity, Temperance ; Pride, a reſolute mind; 
e | Prodigality, L'iberality; Temerity, Fortitude, and 
r, | Superſtition, Religion. 
d What nation doth not love gentleneſs, thank- 
fulneſs, and other commendable parts in a man? 
7, | Contrarily who doth not hate a proud, diſdain- 
ſt ful, unhoneſt and unthankful perſon. 


Of INGRATITUDE. 


Defin. Ingratitude is that which maketh men impu- 
dent, fo that they dare join together to hurt _ 
which 


re 
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which have been their beſt friend, and them 10 
whom they are bound both by blood, nature, and 
benefits. 
CON challengeth revenge by cuſtom, 
and 1s a vice molt hateful before God and 
man. 

Ingratitude for great benefits maketh a man to 
deſpair of recompence, and of. faithful friends 
cauſeth them to become mortal foes. 
Impudency 1s the companion of that monſter 
| Ingratitude. Stebæus. 

He is unthankful that being pardoned ſinneth 
again. 

There can be no greater injury offered to a free 
mind and a baſhful face, than to be called un- 
thankful; ſuch reproaches finking moſt deeply 
into the reputation of Honour. 

Ingratitude fpringeth either from covetouſneſs 
or ſuſpect. Theophraſs. 

It is a ſhameful] and unthankful part always to 
crave, and never to give. Marc. 

Prince rewarding nothing, purchaſe nothing; 
and deſert being neglected, courage will be un- 
willing to attempt. 

Benefits well beſtowed eſtabliſh a Kingdom; 
but ſervice unrewarded weakneth it. Archim. 

The nature of man is ambitious ; unthankful, 
ſuſpectful, not knowing rightly how to uſe his 
friends, or with what regard to recompence his 
well-wiſhers for their benetits beſtowed. 

Ir 1s better to be born fooliſh, than to under- 
ſtand how to be unthankful. 

Ingratitude loſeth all things in himſelf, in for— 
getting all duties to his friend. 

To do good to an unthankful body, is to ſou 
corn on the ſand, 1 wo 
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Two contraries give light one to the other; 
and ingratitude and thankfulneſs are beſt diſ- 
cern'd one by the other. 

There is no affection among men ſo firmly 
placed, but through unthankful dealing it may 
be changed to hatred. Bias. 

There cannot be a greater occaſion of hatred, 
than to repay good turns with unthankful deal- 
ing. 1 1. 
An ungrateful Commonwealth, which hath 
baniſhed men of true deſert, finding its hindrance 
by their abſence, too late repenteth. Lefantius. 

Nothing waxeth ſooner old than a good turn 
or benefit. Drop. 

An unthankful man is compared to a veſſel 
bored full of holes. Lucianus. 

Old kindneſs fleepeth, and all Men are un- 
thankful. Pintarus. 

The ungrateful man through his impudency 
is driven to all villainy.and miſchief, and maketh 
himſelf a ſlave. Zenophon. 

Plato called Ariſteile a Mule, for his ingrati- 
tude. Alinnus. 

The unthankful man hath ever been accounted 


a more dangerous buyer than the debtor. Cognac. 


The ungrateful man is of worſe condition than 
the Serpent, which hath venom to annoy others, 
but not itſelf. 

It is better never to receive a benefit, than to 
be unthankful for it. 

Thankfulneſs doth conſiſt in Truth 5 Tuſ- 
tice : Truth doth acknowledge what 1s received, 
and Juſtice doth render one good turn for ano- 
ther. Stobæus. 

He is unthankful with whom a benefit pe- 

riſheth , 


1 


+ 


A. 
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riſheth ; he is more ungrateful which will forget 
the ſame ; but he ts moſt ungrateful that rendreth 
evil for the good he hath received. Bias. 

He which receiveth a benefit ſhould not only 


remember, but requite the ſame liberally and 


fruitfully, according to the nature of the earth, 
which rendereth more fruit than it receiveth 
ſeed. Quint. 

The Egyptians of all vices moſt abhorred In. 
gratitude, in which (as Tally ſaith) all wickedneſs 
is contained. 

If we be naturally inclined to do good to them 
of whorh we conceive good hope, how much 
more are we bound to thoſe at whoſe hands we 
have already received a good turn ? Seneca. 

Thou canſt not. call a man by a worſe name, 
than to ſay he is an unthankful perſon. 

Plutarch interpreteth Pythagoras s Symbol, of 


not receiving of ſwallows, thus, that a man ought 


to ſhun-unthankful people. 

Aenophen, among the praiſes which he gave 
unto Apeſilaus, reputeth it a part of injuſtice, 
not only not to acknowledge a good turn, but 
alſo if more be not rendered than hath been re- 
ceived. 

Whoever receiveth a benefit, ſelleth his own 


liberty, as who would ſay that he made himſelf 


ſubject to render the like. 

The laws of Athens, Perfia and Macedonia, 
condemned the unthankful perſon to death, 

Lycurgus eſteemed it a moſt monſtrous ingra- 
titude, not to acknowledge a benefit. 

In the old time Liberties and Franchiſes for in- 
gratitude were revoked. 

An ungrateful perſon cannot be of a noble 
mind, nor yet juſt. Socrat. A man 
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A raan ought to remember himſelf how often 
he hath received courteſy and pleaſure, 

Every gentle nature quickly pardoneth all in- 
_; except ingratitude, which it hardly for- 
getteth. 

, Ingratitude was the cauſe of the ſin and death 
of man. | 

No man's life is void of ingratitude, 

The life of the ignorant is unthankful, waver- 
ing and unſtay'd in things preſent, through the 
deſire of things to come. Seneca. 

Impudence and 1ngratitude are companions. 

All human things grow old and come to the 
end of their time, except ingratitude : for the 
greater the increaſe of mortal men is, the more 
doth ingratitude augment. Plut. 

We ſhall avoid this ſhameful vice of ingrati- 
tude, if we eſteem the benefit which we receive 
of another greater than it is, and contrarywiſe re- 


pute that leſs than it is which we give. 


The unworthier he is that receiveth the bene- 
fit, the more he 1s to be commended from whom 
it cometh. 


Of PRIDE. 


Defin. Pride is an unreaſonable deſire lo enjoy Ho- 
nours, Eſtates and great Places; it is a vice of 
exceſs, and contrary to all Modeſty, which is a © 
part of Temperance. 


E that bruiſeth the Olive-tree with hard iron, 
fretteth out no oil, but water: and he that 
pricketh a proud heart with perſuaſion, draweth 
out only hate and envy. | 
It is impoſſible that to a man of much pride 


tortune ſhould be long friendly. | 
A a It 
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It chanceth oftentimes to proud men, that jj 


Af 


their greateſt jollity, and when they think their eth h. 


honour ſpun and woven, then their eſtate with 


the web of their life in one moment is ſuddenly 
broken. 


Ambitious men can never be good Councelloy 
to Princes. 


The deſire of having more is a vice common 


to Princes and great Lords, by reaſon of ambi. 


tion and deſire to rule, bringing forth in them 
oftentimes an unſatiable cruelty and beaſtly nature, 

Pride is the cauſe of the corruption and tral. 
greſſion of man's nature. 

Pride cauſeth that work to become wicked, 
which of itſelf is good: ſo that humble ſubmiſ. 
{ion is better than the proud boaſting of our needs; 
which cauſeth a proud man oftentimes to fall into 
more deteſtable vices than he was in before. 


It is natural to proud Men to delight them-W" 


ſelves in, and to ſet their whole minds upon vain 
deſires, 

Men that have their thoughts high, and their 
eſtates low, live always a penſive and diſcon. 
tented life. 

Pride ſhould of young men be carefully avoid: 


ed, of old men utterly diſdained, and of all men} 


ſuſpected and feared. Soc. 


Pride hath two ſteps, the loweſt blood, and 


the higheſt envy. 

Pride eateth gold, and drinketh blood, and 
climbeth ſo high by other men's heads, that ſhe 
breaketh her own neck. | 

It is better to live in low contempt, than 11 
high infamy ; and more precious is want witl 
honeſty, than wealth with diſcredit. 

Aſpiring 


in a! 


houſe 
Tl 


hum! 
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Aſpiring Pride is like a vapour, which aſcend- 
eth high, and preſently vaniſheth away in ſmoak. 

A proud heart in a beggar is like a great fire 
in a ſmall cottage, which not only warmeth the 
houſe, but burneth all that is in it. 

The ſpring of pride is lying, as truth is of 
humility. Phil. 

Men that bear great ſhapes and large ſhadows, 
and have not good nor honeſt miads, are like the 
portraiture of Hercules drawn upon the ſands. 

The more beauty the more pride, and the more 
pride the more preciſeneſs. 

Ambition is the ground of all evils. 

Pride is a Serpent which ſlily infinuateth her- 
ſelf into the minds of men. 

Exalt one of baſe ſtock to high degree, and no 
man living will ſooner prove proud than he. 

An ambitious body will go far out of the right 
way, co attain to the height which his heart de- 
eth. S. P. &. 

Pride is the mother of Superſtition. 

The proud man, ſeeking to repreſs another 
man, inſtead of ſuperiority attaineth indignity. 

The proud man is forſaken of God; "ng 
forſaken, he groweth reſolute in impiety, and a 
ter purchaſeth a juſt puniſhment for his preſum- 
ing fin. Plato. 

A proud man is compared to a ſhip without a 
Pilot, toſſed up and down upon the Seas by Winds 
and Tempeſts. Aug. 

The Son of Ageſilaus wrote unto King Philip, who 
much gloried in ſome of his victories, that if he 
meaſured his ſhadow, he ſhould find it no greater 
after his victories than it was before. 

King Lewis the Eleventh was wont to ſay, when 
Aa 2 Pride 
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Pride was in the Saddle, Miſchief and Shame 
was on the Crupper. 

Pride, envy, and Impatience, are the three ca- 
pital enemies of men's conſtancy. Aug. 

Pride is always accompanied with Folly, Au. 
dacity, Raſhneſs, and Impudency, and with So- 
litarineſs; as if one would ſay, that the proud 
man 1s abandoned of all the world, ever attribut- 
ing to himſelf that which is not, having much 
more bragging than matter of worth. Plato. 

Pride did firſt ſpring from too much abundance 
of wealth. Antiſt. 

Chryſippus, to raiſe an opinion of knowledge 
to himſelf, would ſet forth thoſe books in his own 
name, (a fault common in our age) which were 
wholly written by other men. 

The proud boaſting man doth feign things to 
be which indeed are not, or maketh them appear 
greater than they are. Arift. 


Pride is the mother of Envy, which if one be 


once able to ſuppreſs, the daughter will be ſoon 
ſuppreſſed. Aug. 

Huſbandmen think better of thoſe ears of cern 
which bow down and wax crooked, than thoſe 
which grow ſtrait; becauſe they ſuppoſe to find 
more ſtore of grain in them than in the other. 

Socrates, when he ſaw that Alcibiades waxed 
proud, becauſe of his 
him the Map of all the World, and aſked him 
whether he knew which were his Lands in the 
Territory of Athens: who anſwering, They were 
not deſcribed there : How 1s it then (quoth he) 
that thou braggeſt of that which is no part of the 
World ? | 

It is the property of proud men to delight in 
their own fooliſh inventions. He 


great poſſeſſions, ſhewed Þ 
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e He that knoweth himſelf beſt, eſteemeth him- 
ſelf leaſt. Plato. 

The glory of the proud man is ſooneſt turned 
toinfamy. Saluſt. 

The beſt way to be even with a proud man, 1s 
to take no notice of him. 

The proud man thinketh no man can be hum- 
ble. Chry/of. 
- Antiocus had that admiration of himſelf, that 
he thought he was able to fail on the earth, and 

o on the Seas. 
Pompey could abide no equal, and Cæſar could 


8e ſuffer no ſuperior. 
lt is a hard matter for a rich man not to be 
EI proud. 

If a proud rich man can ſcarcely be endured, 
1 who can away with a poor man that is proud * 


The proud man reſembleth the Fiſherman in 
Theocritus, who ſatisfied his hunger with dreams 
be of Gold: 

Proud, unquiet and moving ſpirits never con- 
tent themſelves in their vocations, Perdic. 

c Themiftecles told the Athenians, that unleſs they 
>" baniſhed him and Ariftides they could never be 


quiet, 
ol Of PRoDIGALITY. 


ed Defin. Prodigality is the exceſs of Liberality, which 
coming to extremity proves moſt vicious, waſting 
virtues faſter than ſubſtance, and ſubſtance faſter 
than any virtue can get it. 


Rodigality without care waſteth that which 
diligent labour hath purchaſed. 
Prodigality is called rhe fire of the mind, which 
is ſo impatient in heat, that it ceaſeth not, while 
Aa 3 any 
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any matter combuſtible is preſent, to burn neceſ- 
ſary things into duſt and cinders, Pliny. 

Where Prodigality and Covetouſneſs are, there 
all kind of vices reign with all licence in that 
foul. Theop. 

Prodigality ſtirreth up evil wars and ſeditious 
injuries, to the end that her humour may be fed; 
fiſhing 1n all troubled water, that ſhe may have 
wherewith to maintain her prodigal expences. 

Exceſs of apparel 1s an argument of the in- 
conſtancy of the ſoul, and rather whetteth the 
eyes of the beholders to wicked deſires, than to 
any honeſt thoughts. Eraſmus, 

Deck not thyſelf with curious wrought Tapeſ— 
try, and fair painted Pictures, but with Tempe— 
rance and honeſty. Epi. 

Poverty followeth ſuperfluoas expence. 

Prodigality maketh youth a tyrant in his own 
eſtate, a deſtroyer of his own wealth, and a cor- 
roſive to his own friends. 

To ſpend much without getting, to lay out 
all without reckoning, and to give all without 
conſidering, are the chiefeſt effects of a prodigal 
mind. 

He that giveth beyond his power is prodigal; 
he that giveth in meaſure is liberal; he that giv- 
eth nothing at all is a niggard. 

Prodigality 1s a ſpecial ſign of incontinency. 

He ehat is ſuperſtitious in his diet, ſumptuous 
in apparel, and laviſh in his tongue, is a Cook's 
hope, a Taylor's thrift, and the Son of repen- 
tance. | | 
The end of much expence is great grief. 

Straton Sidonius could in no wile abide that any 
one ſhould: go beyond him in prodigal _— 

e | | where- 
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{. K whereupon aroſe a great contention betwixt 
Nicocles Cyprius and him, whilſt the one did 
e what he could to exceed the other. Theop. I 
at Who ſpends before he thrives, will beg before i! 
he thinks. | 


8 Riches laviſhly ſpent breed grief to our hearts, 
; ſorrow to our friends, and miſery to our heirs, | 
e A proud eye, an open purſe, a light wife, j 


breed miſchief to the firit, miſery to the ſecond, 
n- Þ and horns to the third. R 
he What is gotten with care, ought to be kept i 
to with wiſdom. j 
Prodigality is a diſſolution, or too much looſing 
e. of virtue. Zeno. bl 
e- An unthrift is known by four things; by the L 
Company he keepeth, by the Taverns he haunt- | 
eth, by the Harlots he cheriſheth, and the ex- wn 
vn pence he uſeth, wo 
or- As exceſs in meats breeds ſurfeit. in drink j 


drunkenneſs, in diſcourſe 1gnorance : ſo in gifts 
"ut © exceſs produceth prodigality. 
ut It is better to be hated for having much, than il 
gal to be pitied for ſpending all. Bias. —_ 


Prodigality conſiſteth not in the quantity of | 
al; what is given, but in the habit and faſhion of the 1 
1v- | giver. H 

He is truly prodigal which giveth beyond his | 
| ability, and where his gifts are needleſs. 1 
dus It is not poſſible for a prodigal mind to be | 
k'sY without envy. Curtius. = 


en- Prodigal laviſhing and palpable ſenſuality 1 
brought Pericles, Callias the ſon of Hipponicus, and I! 
Nicias, not only to neceſſity, but to extreme po- 1 

any verty ; and when all their money was ſpent, they | 

es; drinking a poiſoned potion one to another, died 
ere-· all three. Prodigality 


as ANTIQUITY; On, 
Prodigality is born a Wonder, and dies a Beg- 


gar. Menas. 

No kind admonition of friends, nor fear of 
poverty, can make a prodigal man become thrifty. 

Prodigality in youth is like the ruſt in Iron, 
which never leaveth fretting it ull it be wholly 
conſumed. 

Fire conſumeth fuel without maintenance; 
and prodigality ſoon emptieth a weak purſe, with- 
out it be ſupplied. | 

The prodigal-minded man neither obſerveth 
time, nor maketh end of riot, until both himſelf 
and his 2 be conſumed. 

A prodigal humour is hardly purged, becauſe 
the nouriſnments are many and fweet. 

The prodigal-minded man, to ſpend luſtily, 
and to fare daintily, ſo he have it, he cares not 
how he gets it; and fo he ſpends it, he cares nei- 
ther on whom, nor in what fort he conſumes it. 


Of GAMING. 


Defin. Gaming is a ſtealing away of time, abuſing 
our underſtanding in vain things without any 
profit. 

i being ſent from Lacedæmon to Corinth 

in Embaſſage, to entreat a peace between 
them, and finding the Noblemen playing at Dice, 
returned back again without delivering his Meſ- 
age; ſaying, He would not itain the glory of the 

Spartans with ſo great ignominy, as to join them 

in ſociety with Dice- players. 

Players at Dice, by the council of Conſtantino- 
ple under 7uſtinian, were puniſhed with excom- 
munications. 

Alphonſus, ſon of Ferdinando, King of Spain, _—_— 

| Y 


— 
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ly commanded that no Knight ſnould preſume to 
play at Dice or Cards for any money, or give his 
conſent to any ſuch play in his houſe, upon pain 
of forfeiting his wages for one whole month, and 
himſelf to be forbidden another month and a half 
from entring into the King's Palace. 

It is a very hard matter, to follow ordinarily 
the deceitful practices of cozening ſkill, or ſxil- 
ful cozenage, without the diſcredit of a man's 
good name by the mark of reproach, or badge 
of open infamy. 

The fame or good name of a man is no ſooner 
in queſtion, than when he is known to be a com- 
mon Gameſter. 

It is no freedom to be licentious, nor liberty 
to live idle. 

Such game is to abhorred wherein wit ſleepeth, 
and idleneſs with covetouſneſs is only learned. 

The gain which raiſeth to any party in play 
ſhould be beſtowed upon the poor, to the end 
that both the Gameſters, as well the winner as the 
loler, might be equally puniſhed. Aug. 

Aurelius Alexander, Emperor of Rome, made a 
Law, that if any man was found playing at Dice, 
he ſhould be taken for frantick, or as a fool na- 
tural, which wanteth wit and diſcretion to govern 
himſelf, 

The fame Emperor likewiſe, after the pro- 
mulgation of the foreſaid Law, counted Dice- 
players no better than Thieves and Extortioners. 

Gaming at Cards and Dice is a certain kind of 
ſmooth deceitful and ſlight theft, whereby many 


are ſpoiled of all they have. 


Who would not think him a light man, of 


ſmall credit, that is a Dice-player or Gameſter ? 
How 


— — 
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How much cunninger a man is in Gaming and 
Dice-playing, ſo much the more is he corrupted 
in life and manners. 

Juſtinian made a law, that none privately or 
publickly ſhould play at Dice or Cards. 

Old men's Gaming is a privilege for young 
men's. 

The devil was the firſt inventer of Dice and 
Gaming. 

Dicing Comedians bring often tragical ends. 

Plato ſeeming to commend table- -play, com- 
pareth it to the life of man: As an evil chance 
may be helped by cunning play, ſo may a bad 
nature be made better by good education. 

Cicero in the Senate-houie put Aztonius to ſi- 
lence by ſaying he was a Dicer. 

Dicing neither beſeemeth the gravity of a 
magiſtrate, nor the honour of a gentleman ; the 
gain being loaded with diſhoneſt practices, and 
the loſs with unquiet paſſions, 

As a dead carcaſs in an open field 1s a prey for 
many kinds of vermin ; ſo a plain-minded man 
is an aſſured prey for all ſorts of ſhifters. 

In Turkey he is noted of great infamy that 1s 
found playing for money ; and grievous pains 
are appointed for puniſhment, if he return to it 
again, 

The Tydians were the firſt inventers of Gaming, 
when their country was brought into great ne- 
ceſſity for want of victuals, to the end that by 
playing they might find ſome means to reſiſt and 
ſuſtain hunger the better. 

Horace avoucheth in his time, that Dice-play- 


ing was forbidden by their law. 


Lewis the Eighth, King of France, made a 


law, 
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law, that all ſports ſhould be baniſhed his realm 


except ſhooting. 

Cyrus, to puniſh them of Sardis, commanded 
them to pals away their time in playing and ban- 
queting, thereby to render them leſs men, and 
keep them from rebellion, | 


Of CovrtrTtovuswness. 


Defin. Covetouſneſs is à vice of the foul, whereby a 
man defireth to have from all parts without reaſon, 
and unjuſtly with-holdeth that which rightly be- 
longeth unto another body : It is alſo a ſparing 
and niggardlineſs in giving, but open-handedneſs 
to receive whatſoever is brought, without conſcience, 
or any regard whether it be well or ill attained. 


AE property of a covetous man is to live 
like a beggar all the days of his life, and 
to be found rich in money at the hour of his 


| death. Archim. 


Gain gotten with an ill name 1s great loſs. 

Covetous men little regard to ſhorten their 
lives, ſo they may augment their riches. 

Treaſures hoarded up by the covetous, are 
moſt commonly waſted by the prodigal perſon. 

He that coveteth riches is hardly capable of 
good inſtruction. Plotin. 

It is a hard matter for a man to bridle his 


deſire; but he that addeth riches thereunto is 


mad. 

Covetouſneſs is a vice of the ſoul, whereby 
a man deſireth to have from all parties without 
reaſon, and unjuſtly with-holdeth that which be- 
longeth to another. Axiſt. 

Covetouſneſs is ſparing in giving, but exceſſive 
in receiving. 
Unto 
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Unto a covetous man the obtaining of that he 
would have, is always the beginning of the de- 


ſire of having more. h 
Covetous men ſcrape together like mighty 
men, and ſpend like baſe, mechanical, and 
handy-craftſmen. th 
Covetous men are compared to rats and mice 
that are in golden mines, which eat the golden w] 
oar, and yet nothing can be gotten from them Ila 
but after their death. eſt 
Gold is called the bait of ſin, the ſnare of - 


ſouls, and the hook of death ; which being apt- 
ly applied, may be compared to a fire, whereof 
a little is good to warm one, but too much will 
burn one altogether. | 

Pertinax being advanced to the degree of Em- 
peror, did not forget his niggardlineſs, but parted 

ettice and Artichokes into two, that the one 
half might be for his dinner, and the other for 
his ſupper. 

Dionyſus the elder, being advertiſed of one F" d 
that had hidden great ſtore of money, com- 
manded him upon pain of death to bring it to T 
him; which he did, although not all, but with 
the remainder dwelt in another place, and be- 
{towed 1t upon an Inheritance. hen Dionyſius 
heard thereof, he ſent him that which he took . 
from him, ſaying, Now thou knoweſt how to: ? 
uſe riches, take that I had from thee. 

The chariot of Covetouſneſs is carried upon 
four wheels of vices; Churlineſs, Faint-courage, 
Contempt of God, and Forgetfulneſs of death: 
drawn by two horſes, called Greedy to catch, 
and Hold-faſt : the carter that driveth it is Deſire 
to have, having a whip called Eoath to forego. 

Covetouſneſ 
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a Covetouſneſs is a blind defire of good. Luc. 
A covetous man wanteth as well that which 
he hath, as that which he hath not. 
He that coveteth much, wanteth much. 
4 There is a greater ſorrow in loſing riches, 
than pleaſure in getting them. Pub. 
Covetouſneſs is the root of all evil, from 


- . . 
n | whence do proceed, as from a fountain of miſ- 
n I hap, the ruin of commonweals, the ſubverſion of 


eſtates, the wreck of ſocieties, the ſtain of con- 
of | cience, the breach of amity, the confuſion of 
. the mind, injuſtice, bribery, ſlaughter, treaſons, 
oo and a million of other miſchievous enormities. 
il All vices have their taſte, ſave only covetoul- 
neſs. 
The gain of gold maketh many a man to loſe 
* his ſoul. 


ne A covetous man paſſeth great travails in ga- 

for (ering riches, more danger in keeping them, 
much law in defending them, and great torment 

1 in departing from them. 

m. Covetouſneſs is the mother of Poverty. 

＋ The excuſe of the covetous man is, that he 

5th Nethereth for his children. Apollonius. 


be- The covetous- minded man, in ſeeking after 
nches, purchaſeth carefulneſs for himſeif, envy 
from his neighbours, a prey for thieves, peril for 
is perſon, damnation for his ſoul, curſes for his 
children, and law for his heirs. 

A covetous rich man, in making his teſtament, 


a" ath more trouble to pleaſe all, than himſelf took 
* + pleaſure to get and poſſeſs all. 

ch A covetous man's purſe is never full. 

eſire We fear all things like mortal men, but we 


leſire all things as if we were immortal. Sen. 
B b Covetouſneſs 
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Covetouſneſs in an old man is moſt monſtrous 
For what can be more fooliſh, than to provide 
more money and victuals when he is at his jour: 
ney's end? 

Covetouſneſs is a diſeaſe which ſpreadeth thro 
all the veins, is rooted in the bowels, and being 
inveterate cannot be moved. Tylly. 

To fly from Covetouſneſs, is to gain a king. 
dom. 

Gold guides the globe of the earth, and Co- 
vetouſneſs runs round about the world. 

Moſt covetous is he which is careful to get, 
deſirous to keep, and unwilling to forego. 

By liberality men's vices are covered, by Co- 
vetouſneſs laid open to the world. Aug. 

A covetous man's eye is never ſatisfied, nor 
his deſire of gain at any time ſufficed. 

The glutton's mind is of his belly, the lecher's 
of his luſt, and the covetous man's of his gold. 

The covetous inan is always poor. 


Of Usux v. 
Defin. Uſury of the Hebrews is called Biting : And 


an unlawful gain got by an unlawful mean. It i, 
that cruelty which doth not only gnaw the debt; 


to the bones, but alſo ſucketh out all the blood ani 
marrow from him, ingendering money of mont), 


contrary to nature, and to the intent for which mi4 


ney was firſt mage. 
* is compared to fire, which is an 
| active and unſatiable element, for it burn 
eth and contumeth all the wood that is "on upon 
it: So the Uſurer, the more e hath, the mor 


he deſireth, and he is never ſatisfied. 
An Ulurer is a filching and corrupt citizen 
tha 


In 


nouri 
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that both ſtealeth from his neighbour, and de- 
fraudeth himſelf. 
The intent of Uſury bewrays the crime. 
Uſury is the nurſe of Idleneſs, and Idleneſs 
che mother of evils. 
9 Amaſis King of Egypt, made a law, that the 
Prætor ſhould call every one to account how they 
lived; and if by Uſury, they ſhould be puniſhed 
as malefaCtors. 
MM There was a law amongſt the ancient Greciaus 
and Romans, which forbad all Uſury furmount- 
+ ing one penny in the hundred by the year, and 
they called it Unciary Uſury. 
- This law was ſince that brought to a half- 
penny a year among the Romans; and not long 
orf after Uſury was clean taken away by the law 
Genuntia, becauſe of uſual ſeditions which roſe 
;} through the contempt of laws concerning Uſury. 
. Utury makes the nobleman ſell his land, the 
lawyer his Juſtinian, the phyſician his Galen, the 
ſoldier his ſword, the merchant his wares, and 
the world 1ts peace. 
Uſury is an ancient miſchief, and cauſe of 
much civil diſcord. | 
A little lewdly come by, is the loſs of a great 
deal well gotten. 
Uſury is like a whirl-pool, that ſwalloweth 
E whatſoever it catcheth. Crates. 
He that with his gold begets gold, becomes a 
Y flave to his gold. | 
Inordinate deſire of wealth is the ſpring of 
Y Uſury ; and Uſury ſubverteth credit, good name, 
and all other virtues. 


Covetouſneſs ſeeketh out Uſury, and Uſury 


ze} nouriſheth Covetouſnels. 
tha B b 2 An 
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An Uſurer can learn no truth, becauſe he 
hates the truth. - 

Uſury taketh away the title of gentry, becauſe 
it delighteth in ignobility. 

Uſury often times deceives the belly, and al. 
together lives careleſs of the ſoul's ſafety. 

As the greedy ravens ſeek after carrion for 
their food; ſo doth the covetous Uſurer hunt 
after coin to fill his coffer. Philo. 

No kind of people in the world are ſo noto- 
rious livers, nor uſe ſo much to falſify their faith 
in all practices, as Uſurers. 

Appian, in his firſt book of Civil Wars, ſays, 
that by the ancient law at Rome, Uſury was for- 
bidden upon very great pain. 

As he which is ſtung with an aſp dieth ſleep- 
ing, ſo ſweetly doth he conſume himſelf, which 
hath borrowed upon Uſury. 

An Uſurer is more dangerous than a thief. Cato, 

Uſury is moſt hated of thoſe whom ſhe doth 
molt pleaſure. 

Uſury maketh thoſe that are free-born, bond- 
flaves. Publius. 

. Uſury is the manifeſt ſign of extreme impu- 
dency. Chry/. 

To be an Uſurer is to be a man-ſlayer. Cato. 

Uſurers were not ſuffered to enter the Temple 
of ſparing and well-ordering expence. 

The Egyptians and Athenians, ſeeing the error 
of covetous Uſury to take footing in their pro- 
vinces, by approved judgment concluded, that 
by no inſtrument, plea, execution, or other 
means in law, a body might be detained, the 


original being for corrupt gain. 
In Thebes it was by ſtrict order forbidden that 


any 
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any man ſhould be put in office, which in-ten 
years before the election had practiſed any unlaw- 
ful chaffering. 

Uſury is the daughter of Avarice and Am- 
bition. : 

The more wealth that an Uſurer winneth by 
his extortion, the more doth the ſin of covetoul- 
neſs daily corrupt his conſcience. 

The ill-gotten gain, that cometh by Uſury, 
brings with it contempt, many curſes, and infamy. 

He that liveth by the loſs of the poor, merit- 
eth the plague of God for his puniſhment. 


Of DecEir. 


Defin. Deceit or Craft is the exceſs of prudence : It 
is that which leadeth a man through wilful igno- 
rance, to oppoſe himſelf againſt that which he 
knoweth to be dutiful and honeſt, cauſing him, 
under the counterfeit name of prudence, to jeek to 
deceive thoſe that will believe him. This vice is 
the chiefeſt cauſe of ambition and covetouſneſs, 
which moſt men ſerve in theſe days : But above all 
things it is an enemy to juſtice, and ſeeketh by all 
means to overthrow the true effeft thereof. 


Raft moſt commonly is repayed with craft; 
and he that thinketh to deceive another is 
ſometimes deceived himſelf. 
The craftier and ſubtiler a man is, the more 
he is to be ſuſpected and hated; as one that hath 
loft all credit or goodneſs. Cc. 


All knowledge deviating from Juſtice, ought 


rather to be called craft than ſcience. 

It is more wiſdom ſometimes to diſſemble 
wrongs, than to revenge them. 

The difference between Craft and wilineſs is, 
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the one is in dexterity wit natural, the other i; lf 


gotten by experience. 

A man's look is the gate of his mind, declar- 
ing outwardly the inward Deceit which the heart 
containeth. Livius. 

He that never truſteth, is never deceived. 

Our negligence maketh ſubtile ſhift preſume, 
where diligence prevents falſe Deceit. 

The Serpent hidden in the graſs, ſtingeth the 
foot; and a deceitful man, under the ſhew of 
honeſtly, oft times deceiveth the ſimple. 

There 1s nothing that ſooner deceiveth the 
mind than vain hope; for whilſt our thoughts 
feed on it, we ſuddenly and aſſuredly loſe it. 

The man moſt deceitful is moſt ſuſpectful. 

It many times falls out, that what the heart 
craftily thinketh, the looks deceitfully betray. 

The deceitful are like the Cameleon; apt to 
all objects, capable of all colours; they cloak 
Hate with Holineſs, Ambition with good Go- 
vernment, Flattery with Eloquence : But what- 
ſoever they pretend is diſhoneſty. 

Deceits are traps to catch the fooliſh in, 

When there is a ſhew of ſome likelihood of 
truth in a lie, then are we fooneft deceived by 
ſubtilty. 

Light heads and ſharp wits, are moſt apt to 
deceive others by falſe tales. 

Ut is a point cf diſhoneſty in a man, to make 
a ſhew of one thing and do another. 

The lawyers call that Covin, when, to deceive 
another, a man maketh ſemblance of one thing, 
and yet notwithſtanding doth the clean contrary. 

Frederick the Emperor defired, that his Coun- 
ſellors would, at the entering of his Court, lay 
aſide all Deceit and Diſſembling. Speech 
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Speech 1s but a ſhadow of deeds, and there 
ought to be ſuch an unity, that there be found 
no difference at all: For it is a great Deceit to 
ſpeak otherwiſe with our tongue "than we mean 
with our heart. Pacuvius. 

The Emperor Pertinax was ſir- named Chreſto- 
logus, that is to ſay, well-ſpeaking, bur ill-doing. 

Fortune's gifts are mere Deceits. Sen. 

Wonder not that thou art deceived by a wicked 
men; rather wonder that thou art not deceived. 

It is not Deceit to deceive the deceiver. 

Falſhood hath more wit to deveiſe than truth. 

He is not worthy to find the truth, that deceit- 
fully ſecketh her. 

It is more impious to be deceitful, than to con- 
ceal the truth. Hier. 

Deceit is a dangerous enemy to truth. 

Alexander ſaid to Antipater, that outwardly he 
did wear a white garment, but 1s was lined with 
purple. 

The deceitful man's ſpeeches may be likened 
to the Apothecaries painted pots, which carry the 
inſcription of excellent drugs, but within them 
there is either nought available, or elſe fome poi- 
ſon contained. Hier. 

Alexander being counſelled by Parmenio, to ſeek 
the ſubverſion of his enemies by craft and ſubtilty, 
anſwered, that his eſtate would not ſuffer him ſo 
to do; but if he were Parmenio, he would do it. 

All Deceits are proper to a baſe and bad mind, 
but to be deteſted of an honeſt man. 

The anſwer of the Oracles were always doubt- 
ful and full of Deceit. 

He is worthy to be abhorred which beateth his 
brains to work wickedneſs, and ſeeketh by ſub- 
tilty to bring other men to miſery. A 
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A deceitful man chuſeth hypocriſy and difſimu- 
lation for his companions. 
Of Ly1nc. 

Defin. Lying is a falſe fignification of ſpeech, with 
a will to deceive; a ſickneſs of the ſoul, which can- 
not be cured but by ſhame and reaſon: It is a mon- 
ſtrous and wicked evil, that jilthily profaneth and 


defileth the tongue of man, which of God is other- 


wiſe conſecrated, even to the truth, and to the 
utterance of his praiſe. 


AKE heed of a Liar, for it is time loſt to be 
led by him; and of a Flatterer, for it is 
meer deceit to believe him. 

Lying 1s a member of injuſtice, guraing top- 
ſiturvy all human ſociety, and the amity duc 
unto our neighbour. Aug. 

As certain it is to find no goodneſs in him that 
uſeth to lie, as it is ſure to find no evil in him, 
that telleth truth. 

The Liar is double of heart and tongue; for 
he ſpeaketh one thing, and doth another. 


From truth depraved, do ariſe an infinite num- 


ber of Abſurdities, Hereſies, Schiſins, and Con- 
tentions. Socrat. | 

The Thief is better than a man accuſtomed 
to lie. 

In Amain a lie hath been always extremely 
hated, and ſhunned as it were a plague : And 
Baſtards could never obtain the price of any 
Occupation whatſoever, nor take degree in Art 
or Science. Aen. 

Thou canſt not better reward a Liar, than in 
not believing what he ſpeaketh. Ari. 

Within thyſelf, behold well thyſelf; and to 

know 


all 
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know what thou art, give no credit to other men. 

Pope Alexander the Sixth, never did what he 
ſaid; and his ſon Borgia never ſaid what he meant 
to do; plealing themſelves in counterfeiting and 
diſſembling, to deceive and falſify their Faith. 

It 1s the property of a Liar, to put on the 
countenance of an honeſt man; that ſo by his 
outward habit he may the more eaſy deceive. 

Lying 1s contrary to nature, aided by reaſon, 
and ſervant or hand-maid to truth, 

As the worms do breed molt gladly in ſoft and 
ſweet Woods: So the moſt gentle and noble Wits 


inclined to honour, are ſooneſt deceived by Liars 


and Flatterers. | 

Thro' a Lie Joſeph was caſt into Priſon, and 
St. Chryſoſtom ſent into Baniſhment. 

All kind of wickedneſs proceedeth from Lying, 
as all goodneſs doth proceed from truth. Chilo. 

The Egyptians made a Law, that every Liar 
ſhould be put to death. 

The ſhame of a Liar is ever with him. 

A Lie is not capable of pardon. Aen. 

Liars only gain this, that tho' they ſpeak the 
truth, yet ſhall they never be beheved. 

The Scythians and Garamantes followed the ſame 
Law, and condemned them to death that prog- 
noſticated any falſe thing to come, 

The Perſians and Indians deprived him of all 
honour and farther ſpeech that hed. 

Cyrus told the King of Armenia, that a Lie 
deſerved no pardon. 

The Parthians for Lying, became odious to 
all the world. 

There is no difference between a Liar and a 
Forſwearer : For whomſoever (ſaith Cicero) I can 


get 


1 
1 
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get to tell a Lie, I may eaſily intreat to forſwear 
himſelf. 

An honeſt man will not lie, although it be for 
his profit. | 

Lying orfalſhood in doctrine is molt pernicious. 

He that dares make a Lie to his Father, ſeek- 
ing means to deceive him, ſuch an one much 
more dareth to be bold to do the like to another 
body. 

Liars are the cauſe of all the fins and crimes 
in the world. Epidtetus. 

A Liar ought to have a good memory, leſt he 
be quickly found falſe in his tale. Pliny. 

It is a double Lie for a man to belie himſelf. 

A Lie is the more hateful, becauſe it hath a 
ſimilitude of truth. Quintil. 

All Idolatry, Hypocriſy, Superſtition, falſe 
Weights, falſe Meaſures, and all Cozenages, are 
called Lying ; to the end that by ſo deformed a 
name we ſhould the rather fly from them. 

Alexander would conſent to nothing but truth, 
and Philip, his Father, to all kind of falſhood. 

Old men and Travellers lie by Authority. 

It 1s wickedneſs to conceal the fault of that 
which a man ſelleth. La#an. 

Lying in a Prince is moſt odious. Heer. 


Of DRUNKENNESS. 


Defin. Drunkenneſs is that vice which ſtirreth up 
Luft, grief, anger, and extremity of love, and ex- 
tinguiſheth the memory, opinion and underſtanding, 
making @ man twice a child: Aud all exceſs of 
drink is Drunkenneſs. 

H E ancient Romans would not ſuffer their 
wives to drink any wine, 
| The 
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Wine diſtempereth the wit, weakeneth the 
feet, and overcometh the vital ſpirits. Arif. 

Wine burns up beauty, and haſtens age. 

Exceſs is the work of fin, and Drunkenneſs 
the effect of riot. Solon. 

Thoſe things which are hid in a ſober man's 
heart, are too often revealed by the tongue of a 
drunkard. | 

Drunkenneſs is a bewitching vice, a pleaſant 
poiſon, and a ſweet fin. Aug. 

Drunkenneſs maketh man a beaſt, a ſtrong 
man weak, and a wiſe man a fool. - Origen. 

Plato told drunken and angry men to behold 
themſelves 1n a glaſs. 

The Scythians and the Thracians contended who 
ſhould drink moſt. 

Argon, the King of 7yrium, fell into a ſickneſs 
of the ſides, called the Pleuriſy, by reaſon of his 
exceſſive drinking, and at laſt died thereof. 

Sobriety is the ſtrength of the foul. Fyth. 

Where drunkenneſs is miſtreſs, there ſecrecy 
beareth no maſtery. 

Wine and women caule men to dote; and ma- 
ny times put men of underſtanding to reproof. 

Cleo, a woman, was fo practiſed in drinking, 
that ſhe durſt challenge all men or women what- 
ſoever, to try maſteries who could drink moſt, 
and overcome the reſt. 

The vine bringeth forth three grapes; the 
firſt of pleaſure, the ſecond of drunkenneſs, the 
third of ſorrow. 

Philip King of Macedon, making war upon the 
Perſians, underſtood that they were a people 
which abounded in all manner of delicate wines, 
and other waſteful expences ; whereupon he pre- 

ſently 


Or, 
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ſently retired his army, ſaying, it was needleſs to 
make war upon them, who would ſhortly over- 
throw themſelves. 

Nothing maketh drunkenneſs to be more ab- 
horred, than the filchy and beaſtly behaviour of 
thoſe men, whoſe ſtomachs are overcharged with 
exceſs. 

Steel 1s the glaſs of beauty, wine the glaſs of 
the mind. Eurip. 

Intemperance is a root proper to every diſeaſe. 

Sickneſs is the chaſtiſement of intemperance. 

A drunken man, like an old man, is twice a 
child. Plato. 

Drunkenneſs is nothing elſe but a r 
madneſs. 

The glutton and the drunkard ſhall be poor. 

Wine hath drowned more men than the ſea. 

The firſt evil in drunkenneſs is danger to chaſ- 

tity. Amb. 

The Lacedemonians would often ſhew their 
children ſuch as were drunk, to the end they 
ſhould learn to loath that vice. 

Romulus made a law, that if a woman was found 
overcome with drink, ſhe ſhould die for her 
offence ; ſuppoſing that this vice was the foun- 
dation or beginning of diſhoneſty and whoredom. 

Calliſthenes being urged by one to drink as 
others did at Alexander's feaſt, anſwered, that he 
would not: for, ſaid he, who drinketh to Alex- 
ander, hath-need of Aſculapius; meaning a phy- 
ſician. 

The leopard, as many write, cannot be ſo ſoon 
taken by any thing as by wine; for being drunk 
he falleth into the toils. 

Drunkenneſs is — with many evils ; as 


filthy 


f 
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filthy talk, fornication, wrath, murder, ſwearing, 
curſing, and ſuch like. 

There are two kinds of Drunkenneſs : one 
kind above the moon is celeſtial drunkenneſs, 
ſtirred up by drinking of heavenly drink, which 
maketh us only to conſider things divine: The 
reward of virtue 1s perpetual drunkenneſs. Muſ. 

Another kind of Drunkenneſs is under the 
moon, that 1s, to be drunk with an exceſs of 
drinking ; which vice ought of all men carefully 
to be avoided. 

Wine is the blood of the earth, and the ſhame . 
of ſuch as abuſe it. 

Wine inflameth the liver, rotteth the lungs, 
dulleth the memory, and breedeth all ſickneſſes. 

The Nazarites abſtained from drinking any 
wine or ſtrong drink. 


Of GLuTTONyY. 
Defin. Gluttony or Surfeiting is the ſworn enemy ts 


Temperance, daughter to exceſs and moderate 
appetite : ſbe is healib's bane, and humility's ble- 
miſb, life's enemy, and the ſoul's everlaſting torment, 
except there follow a true refipiſcence, and mercy 


wipe out the remembrance of fo great a guilt. 


UFFICE nature, but ſurfeit not ; ſupply the 
body's need, but offend not. 

Moderate diet is the wiſe man's cognizance, 
but ſurfeiting Epicuriſm is a fool's chiefeſt glory. 
To live well and frugally, is to live tempe- 
rately, and ſhun ſurfeiting; for there is great 
difference between living well, and living ſump- 
tuouſly ; becauſe the one proceeds of temperance, 
irugality, diſcipline, and moderation of the ſoul, 
contented with her own riches ; and the other of 
G © intempe. 


e 
intemperance, luſt, and contempt of all order 
and mediocrity : but in the end one 1s followed 
with ſname, the other with eternal praiſe and 
commendation. Plato. 

It is not the uſe of meat, but the inordinate 
deſire thereof ought to be blamed. Aug. 

Continency in meat and drink is the beginning 
and foundation of ſkill. Socrat. 

We cannot uſe our ſpirits well when. our ſto— 
machs are ſtuffed with meat : neither muſt we 
gratiſy the body and entrails only, but the honeſt 
joy of the mind. Cicero. 

The Hebrews uſed to eat but once a day, which 
was at dinner; and the Grecians in, like manner 
had but one meal, and that was at ſupper. 

Sobriety retaineth that in a wiſe man's thoughts 
which a fool without diſcretion hath in his mouth. 

The belly is an unthankful beaſt, never re- 
quiting the pleaſure done, but craving continu- 
ally more than it needeth. Crates. 

When we eat we muſt remember we have two 
gueſts to entertain, the body and the foul : whar- 
ſoever the body hath departs away quickly, but 
what the ſoul receiveth abideth for ever. 

The wicked man liveth to cat and drink, but 
the good man eateth and drinketh to live. Plz. 

A rich man may dine when he lift, but a poor 
man when he can get meat. Dig. 

The belly 1s the commanding & part of the body. 


It 1s a great fault for a an to be ignorant of 


the meaſure of his own ſtomach. Seneca. 

As meat and drink is food to preſerve the 
body; ſo is God's word the nouriſhment for the 
foul. Greg. 

A virtuous foul hath better taſte of godly dil- 

courſes, 
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courſes, than the body hath of well-reliſhed 


meat. 

The firſt draught that a man drinketh ought 
to be for thirſt, the ſecond for nouriſhment, the 
third 15 for pleaſure, and the fourth for madneſs. 
Anacharſis. 

Then is the mind moſt apt to comprehend all 
good reaſon, when the operations of the brain are 
not hindered by vapours, which excels of feeding 
diſtempers it with. 

King Cyrus being aſked by Artabanus (as he 
marched one day in war) what he would have 
bought him for his ſupper ; Bread, ſaid he, for 
I hope we ſhall find ſome tountain to furniſh us 
with drink. 

Nothing can be more abject and hurtful, than 
to live as a ſlave to the pleaſure of the mouth 
and belly. Salut. 

Diſeaſes gather together within our bodies, 
which proceed no leſs of being too full, than be- 
ing too empty ; and often times a man hath more 
trouble to digeſt meat, than to get meat, 

How hard a matter is 1t to preach abſtinence 
to the belly, which hath no ears, and which will 
take no denial, however the cate ſtandeth ? 

By Gluttony more die than periſh by the ſword. 

Gluttony ſtirreth up luſt, anger, and love in 
extremity, extinguiſhing underſtanding, opinion, 
and memory, Plato. 

Gluttony fatteth the body, maketh the mind 


dull and unapt; Nay, which 1s worſe, under- 


mineth reaſon. 

Wine hath as much force as fire: So ſoon as 
it overtaketh one, it diſpatelieth him; it diſcloſeth 
the ſecrets of the ſoul, and troubleth the mind. 


82 Homer 
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Homer proving that the Gods die not, becauſe tl 
they eat not, alludeth, that eating and drinking ſy 
do not only maintain life, but are likewiſe the tl 
cauſe of death. D 


We are ſick of thoſe things wherewith we live: 
for there is no proper and peculiar ſeed of diſ- 
eaſes, but the corruptions of thoſe things within 
us which we eat, and the faults and errors we 
commit againſt them. Plut. 

Socrates inviting certain of his friends to a feaſt, 


was reproved for his ſlender proviſion ; to which * 
he anſwered, If they be virtuous, there is enough; 
but if they be not, there is too much. - 


They which are addicted to belly-ſervice, not 
caring for the food of the mind, may well be 
compared to fools, that depend more upon opi- 4 
nion than reaſon. 

It is an old proverb, Much meat, much ma- 5 
lady. | , 

Intemperance 1s a root proper to every diſeaſe, 

He that too much pampereth himſelf, is a 


grievous enemy to his own body, Ne 
Veſſels being more fully fraught than they are 
able to bear, do ſink; ſo fareth it with ſuch as 
eat and drink too much. | 8 
By ſurfeit many periſn; but he that dieteth 51 
himſelf prolongeth his life. 2 
Exceſs came from Afia to Rome: Ambition | *'* 
came from Rome to all the world. 
Gluttony . cauſeth innumerable maladies, and 
ſhortens man's life. Horace. 
Surfeiting is the readieſt means to procure 
ſickneſs; and fickneſs is the chaſtiſement of in- - 


temperate diet. ; 
Gorgias being demanded how he attained wn P 
the 


DP Was CP 
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the number of an hundred and eight years, an- 

ſwered, By never having eaten or drank any 

thing through pleaſure. 
Of CoxcuPiSCENCE. 

Defin. Concupiſcence or luſt is a defire agninſt reaſon, 
a furious and unbridled appetite, which killeth 
all good motions in man's mind, and leaveth no 
place for virtue. 

UST 1s a pleaſure bought with pain, a de- 
light got with diſquiet, a content paſſed 
with fear, and a ſin finiſhed with forrow. Dem. 

Luſt by continuance groweth into impudency. 

Shame and infamy wait continually at the heels 
of unbridled luſt, 

Luſt 1s an enemy to the purſe, a foe to the 
perſon, a canker to the mind, a corroſive to the 
conicience, a beſotter of the ſenſes, and, finally, 
a mortal bane to all the body; ſo that thou ſhalt 
find pleaſure is the path-way to perdition, and 
luſting love the load-ſtone to ruin. Pliny. 

Luſt in age 1s loathſome, in youth excels ; 
howſoever it is the fruit of idlenels. 

Luſt enforceth us to covet beyond our power, 
to act beyond our nature, and to die before our 
time. 

Senſual vice hath theſe three companions : the 
firſt blindneſs of underſtanding, the ſecond hard- 
neſs of heart, the third want of grace. 

Draco wrote ſuch laws againſt incontinency, 
that he is ſaid not to have wrote them with ink, 
but rather to have ſigned them with blood. 

The channels, which rivers long time have 
maintained, are hardly reſtrained from their 
courſe; and luſt wherein we have been long 


plunged, is hardly purged. 
Ge 2 Such 
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Such things as maintain us in evil, or change 
our goodneſs to wickednels, are either nouriſhed 
or begun by luſt. 

Pleaſure is the end of ſuperfluity. Plato. 

Adultery is called the injury of nature. 

Concupiſcence is inſeparably accompanied with 
the troubling of all order, with impudency, un- 
ſeemlineſs, ſloth and diſſoluteneſs. Plato. 

Our tongues moſt willingly talk of thoſe things 
which our hearts moſt deſire. 

Chaſtity is a puniſnment to the incontinent, 
and labour to the ſlothful. Sen. 

Adultery deſireth no procreation but pleaſure. 

Luſt maketh a man to have neither care of 
his own good name, nor conſideration of the 
ſhame which his poſterity ſhall poſſeſs by his 
evil living. 

Adultery is unlawful matrimony. 

Adultery 1s hated even amongſt beaſts, 

Luſt is a ſtrong tower of miſchief, and hath 
in it many defenders ; as needleſs anger, paleneſs, 
diſcord, love, and longing. Diogines. 

Concupiſcence doth injure, profane and defile 
the holineſs of the ſoul. 

The Corinthians for their incontinency have 
been evil ſpoken of; for they were ſo unchaſte 
that they proſtrated their own daughters to en- 
rich themſelves : Hence came the proverb, It is 
not fit for every man to go to. Corinth, for they 
paid well for their pleaſure. 

The Babylonians, Tyrrhenians, and Meſſalians, 
were greatly ſpoted with this vice, abuſing their 
bodies in ſuch monſtrous ſort, that they were re- 
puted to live rather like beaſts than men. 


Of 
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Of SLoTHn. | 


Defin. Sloth is a fear to endure labour, a deſiſting fi 
from the neceſſary actions both of body and mind, | 
it is the ſink which receiveth all the filthy channels || 


of vice, and with that poiſonous air infecteth and ll 
ſpoileth the ſoul. | 


A Man being 1dle hath his mind apt to all un- | 

cleanneſs; and when the mind is void of i 
exerciſe, the man is void of honeſty. 9 
5 Sloth riſeth ſometimes of too much abundance. | 
Proſperity engendreth ſloth. 


. Sloth turneth the edge of wit, but ſtudy ſharpen- | 
f eth the memory. 4 
EC That which is moſt noble by nature, is made 1 
is & moſt vile by negligence. Ariſt. | 
Idleneſs is the only nurſe and nuriſher of ſenſual | 
appetites, and the ſole maintainer of youthful | 
affections. 1 
h Travel is a work that continueth after death. | 
8, Be doing always ſomewhat, that the devil find 
thee not idle. Hieron. 
le Idleneſs is the ſepulchre of a living man. 
Sloth is the devil's cuſhion or pillow. Origen. 
ve Idleneſs teacheth much wickedneſs. Eur. 
te They that do nothing, learn to do ill. Cic. 
n- Idleneſs infecteth the mind with many miſchiefs. 
Is Idleneſs is againſt nature. Cicero. 
ey The flothful man ſleepeth in his own want. 
It is hard for him that will not labour to excel 
16, | in any Art. G 
eit Idleneſs is the enemy of virtue, and the very 
re- train of all wickedneſs. 


Sloth loſeth time, dulleth the underſtanding, 
nouriſheth humours, choaketh the brain, hinders 


Of thrift, and diſpleaſeth God. Galen. Sloth 
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Sloth is the mother of poverty. Sen. 

The ſluggard being neſtled in ignorance, ſooneſt 
falleth into "Atheiſm. 

The man that paſſeth his life ſlothfully without 
profit, ought to loſe it without pity. 

Idleneſs maketh of men women, of women 
beaſts, of beaſts monſters. Homer. 

Study begetteth ſtudy, and ſloth increaſeth 
ſloth. Ambr. 

Pythagoras gave his diſciples this Precept, take 
good heed that thou fit not upon a Buſhel ; mean- 
ing, that idleneſs ought eſpecially to be eſchewed. 

Luft is quenched by labour, and kindled through 
idleneſs. 

The idle heart is moved with no prayers. 

The rich man, if he wax idle, will be quickly 

oor. 

Idleneſs is ſecurity, and labour is care. 

In doing nothing men learn to do ill. Colamella, 

That kind of contemplati on, tending to ſolita- 
rineſs, is but a glorious title to idleneſs. S. P. &. 

Sloth is a fear of labour to enſue. 

It is not for a man of authority to ſleep a whole 
night. Hom. 

In idleneſs beware of idleneſs. 

Sloth is the Step- niother of wiſdom and Science. 
Men are born to good works; whereof our 
ſoul may ſerve for a ſufficient and invincible proot, 
ſeeing it is never ſtill, but in continual motion 
and action. Cicero. 

Idleneſs decayeth the health of the body; and 
no man ought to hide his life. Plut. 

Where nature hath been friendly, there 1s a 
certain vain opinion which cauſeth ſlothfulneſs. 


The Bees can abide no Drones among them; 


but 


C. 
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but as ſoon as any begin to be idle, they kill 
them. Plato. 
The wiſe man's idleneſs is continual labour. 
Carthage was overcome, and Rome by idleneſs 
came to ruin. Aug. 


Of PRESUMPTION. 


Defin. Preſumption is a violent paſſion of the will, and 
an utter foe to prudence : it is that affeftion which 
thruſteth and expoſeth the body to dangers, preſum- 
ing only upon vain hope and imagination, without 
either ground or reaſon. 


E that vaunteth of victory before he hath 
won the field, may be counted more fooliſh 
than valiant. Bias. 

Vain and light men love commonly that which 
1s forbidden by reaſon, and love nothing more 
than to follow their ſenſual appetites. 

He that preſumeth of his own ſtrength 1s ſoon 
overcome. Aug. 

A fault wilfully committed ought not to be 
forgiven. 

. To fly from that we ſhould follow, is to follow 
our own deſtruction. 

Hardineſs without fear is the ſiſter of folly. 

Preſumption is the mother of all vices, and 1s 
like unto a great fire, which maketh every one 
to retire back. Aug. 

It is a great preſumption to look for reverence 
of our elders, and to enjoin our betters ſilence. 

To preſumption belongeth correction, to cor- 
rect ion amendment, and to amendment reward. 

There is more hope of a Fool than of him that 
is wiſe in his own conceit. Solon. 

Take heed of raſhneſs in reſolution, and cruelty 

in 


\ 


reer; 0, 


in conqueſt; for the one is wilful, and the other 
wicked; and as the firſt wants it, ſo the other 
| ſhews as little grace; whoſe fruits are pernicious 
to reaſon, and torment to the conſcience. 

He that preſumes on that he knows not, may 
loſe an honour for an humour Curtius. 

Freſumptious attempts bring bad ends. 

A feſtered ſore mult have a ſearching ſalve, and 
a ſhameleſs ſmile an open frown. 

It is an impudent and preſumptious part, to 
commit any thing to the judgment of him that 
wanteth knowledge. | 

Ill ſucceſs comes of raſh beginnings. 

He that ſpeaks of high things, having no ex- 
perience of them, 1s like unto a blind man that 
would lead and teach him the way which ſeeth 
better than himſelf. Bion. 

It is a troubleſome, dangerous, inſolent and 
proud enterprize, for a man to take upon him 
with a Pen to govern a Common-weal, and with a 
Prince to reaſon of his life. 

He is not wile, but arrogant, that dares pre- 
ſume unaſked to give a Prince counſel. 

He that preſumeth to underſtand every thing, 
is thought to be ignorant in all things. 

Every man preſumeth on his own fancy, which 
maketh divers to leap ſhort through want of good 
riſing, and many ſhoot over for want of true aim. 

He is very obſtinate whom neither reaſon nor 
experience can perſuade. (Hilo. 

Aſpiring thoughts as they are lofty, ſo are they 
perillous. 

To ſtrain farther than the fleeve will ſtretch, 
maketh the arm bare: and to ſkip beyond a man's 


ſkill, is to leap, but not to know where to 
light. The 
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The man that preſumes to be wiſe, let him not 
contend with him that is inflamed with wrath: 
for if he fail to follow counſel herein, he ſhall 
either have his head broken by the furious, or his 
heart galled by. the detractor. 

Where men do all that they will, they indeed 

reſume to do that which they ſhould not. Cic. 

Preſumption is the chief ground and cauſe of 
all varicnce, hatred and miſchicf. 

Among the ambitious men of the world pre- 
ſumption is a fury, and a continual temper, 

The occaſion why Leaven was forbidden unto 
the Jeros at the Feaſt of Ear, was, io teach 
them to have a great care to keep theinielves from 
Pretuinption, to which ti 0 fell Lat held any 
good opinions of their ownicive: * puffed them- 
ſelves up therewith, as the 0vnch is puffed with 
the. Leaven. OO ; 

Men.ought not t- e amendment of their 
life to the laſt hour, (e the thief was ſaved : 
for, as that was a precedent, that none ſhould 
deſpair ; ſo was it but one example, becauſe none 
ſhould preſume. 

He is too much preſumptuous that ſtriveth to 
go where another hath fallen. ; and too much un- 
bridled that ſearcheth not at all when others have 
periſhed before him. 

Let him that thinketh he ſtanderh take heed leſt 
he fall. 

Of TREASON. 

Defin. Treaſon is that damned vice, hated of God and 
Man, wwherewith perjured perſons being bewitched, 
fear not to betray themſelves, ſo they may either be- 
tray others or their county: it is the breach of 
faith and loyalty with God, their Governors, and 
Country, T hey 
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HEY are deceived that look for any reward 
for treaſon. Curtius. 

The conflict with Traitors is more dangerous 
than with open enemies. Levius. 

Traitors are like Moths, which eat the cloth in 
which they were bred ; like vipers, that gnaw the 
bowels where they were born; like worms, which 
conſume the wood in which they were ingen- 
dered. Apeſil. 

Tony hath always a more glaring ſhew than 
the truth; and Flattery diſplays a braver Flag 
than Faith. 

No place is ſafe enough for a Traitor. Amb. 

Once a Traitor, and never after truſted. Liv. 

Who will not, with Antigenius, make much of 
a Traitor, going about to pleaſure him ? but hav- 
ing his purpoſe, who will not hate him to death ? 

Such as are Traitors to their Prince, and per- 
Jured to God, deſerve no credit with men. 

Treachery ought not to be concealed, and 
friends have no privilege to be falſe. 

Such as covet moſt bitterly to betray, firſt ſeek 
moſt ſweetly to intrap. Philip. 

Traitors leave no practice undone, not becauſe 
they will not, but becauſe they dare not. 

Victory is not ſo earneſtly to be ſought, as 
Treaſon to be ſhunned. 

A good warrior ought to commit the fortune 
of his war to the truſt of his own virtue, not to 
the impiety and treaſon of his enemies. 

Many men love the treaſon, though they hate 
the Traitor. 

Many conſpire valiantly, but end wretchedly. 

Traitors have continual Fear for their Bedfel- 
low, Care for their Companion, and the Sting of 
Conſcience for their Torment. Men. A 
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A light head, an ambitious deſire, a corrupt 
conſcience, and ill counſel, ſoon make a traytor. 

Where the people's affection is aſſured, the 
traitor's purpoſe is prevented. Bias. 

There are many traitors in commonweals, 


| whom it is better to forbear, than to provoke. 


Of raſh hopes proceed perilous ends, and of 
execrable treaſon, damnable ſucceſs. 

Traitors about the thrones of princes, are like 
wolves about the folds of ſheep. 

One ſcabbed ſheep will infect a whole flock, 
and one traitor ſubvert the whole monarchy. 

He is worthily hated of all men, that beareth 
not a faithful heart to his country. 

No wiſe man at any time will truſt a traitor. 


Tully. 
| Of DESPERATION. 


Defin. Deſperation is a ſorrowfulneſs without all 
hope of better fortune, a vice which falſly ſhadow- 
eth itſelf under the title of Fortitude and Valour, 
aud tickling the vain humours of the vain-glorious, 
carries them to ignoble and indifferent actions, to 


the utter loſs of their ſouls and bodies. 
1 is a double ſin, and final impe- 


nitence hath no remiſſion. | 

It is better to be called a daſtardly coward, 
than a deſperate caitiff. 
Let no man deſpair of grace, although he re- 
pent in his latter age; for God judgeth of man's 
end, and not of his life paſt. Ber. 
Deſperation ſpringeth from the ignorance of 
God. Aug. 

It is better to prolong our life in miſery, than 

| D d to 
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S<xo haſten our own death without hope of mercy, 


Laftantius, 

Love wanting its deſire, makes the mind deſ- 
perate : and fixed fancy bereft of love turneth 
into fury. | 

There is no offence ſo great, but mercy may 
pardon: neither is there any thing ſo deſperate 
which time cannot cure. 

Deſpair is the fruit of impatience. 

The fear of inevitable puniſhment is the cauſe 
of deſperation. 

Nothing doth. more torment; a man, than for- 
ſaking hope. Quint. 

Let no man deſpair of that thing to be effected, 
which hath been done already. | 
Extreme fear and danger make cowards deſpe- 
rately adventurous; and what perſuaſion could 
not make conſtant, miſery hath made deſperate. 

Reſolution is grounded on honour, deſperate- 
neſs. on danger. 

Fortune deſperately attained, is as deſperately 
loſt: and deſpair ſuddenly entertained, is a token 
of a wretched. conſcience. 

Deſpair comes of the feebleneſs of courage, 
and the lack of wit. 

He that is: deſperately inclined to his own will, 
is ever moſt near to the wrath: of God, 

Deſpair leadeth damnation in chains, and vio- 
lence lays claim to the wrath of God. Ber. 

Deſpair and revenge deprive men of the mercy 
of God, and clean blot out the memory of their 

former good deeds. | 

Of all the perturbations. of man's mind, deſ- 

pair is the molt pernicious. Livius. | 

To him that is ſubject to paſſion, deſpair 15 
ever attendant, Many 
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Many reading Plato's book of the Immortality 
of the Soul, have laid violent hands upon them- 


ſelves. 
He that through the burthen of his ſins breaks 


forth into deſperation, wilfully refuſeth the mercy 


of the Almighty. 

When hope leaveth a man, fear beginneth to 
conquer him. Plato. 

The ſoul's firſt comfort is to avoid the fault; 
the next, not to deſpair of pardon. 

As he which without licence breaketh a priſon, 
procureth his own death; ſo. in the world to 


| come ſhall he be- perpetually. puniſhed, which, 


contrary to the will of God, will ſet his ſoul at 
liberty. Plato. 
Of HERESsIES and HERETICKS.. 
Defin. Hereſy is a wilful and obſtinate opinion fixed 
in the mind, the fiſter of ignorance, a profeſſed 
enemy to all truth, preſumptuouſly oppoſing itſelf 
againſt the principles of Faith and true Religion. 


FTER the Aſcenſion of Chriſt into Heaven, 
divers, by the inſtigation of the devil, did, 


as Simon the Samaßitan and others, who fought to 


ſeduce the people from the true faith they em- 
braced, teacl:ing and preaching Hereſies. 

Hereſy ſtreweth the plain and open way of 
truth with thorns and brambles. 

If we follow our own imaginations, neglecting 
the truth, we renounce our ſalvation, and yield 
ourſelves ſubjects to ſatan. 

Antioch was never without hereticks : and with- 
in the ſeventh year of Julius, the greater part 
thereof was conſumed with fire from heaven, the 
other deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

D d 2 Neſtorius 
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Neftorius denied Mary to be the mother of 
. Chriſt; after he was baniſhed, his torigue was 
eaten up with worms, and he died miſerably, 
Evas. | 

They, which through the dimneſs of their 
mind, and want of underſtanding, do condemn 
the true and living God, do pleaſe themſelves 
with all manner of peſtilent errors. Amb. 

Some not conſidering that true and heavenly 
light which cometh from God, do fall into the 
gulf, and fink to the bottom of that moſt foul 
and filthy puddle of falſe opinions, errors, here- 
ſies, and worſhipping of falſe gods. Amb. 

An Heretick doth corrupt the fincerity of the 
faith and doctrine of the Apoſtles. Aug. 

A Schiſmatick, although he ſin not at all 
again{t the pure doctrine and ſincere faith, yet 
he raſhly ſeparateth himſelf from the church, 
breaking the bond of unity. Aug. | 
If Cockle appear in the church, yet ought 
neither our 3 charity be letted; we muſt 
rather learn to bg good Corn. Cyp. 

While ſome men always take to themſelves - 


farther dominion than peaceable juſtice requireth, 


they periſh from the Church : and while they 
proudly lift up themſelves, blinded with their 
own preſumption, they are bereft of the light of 
the truth. Greg. 

The Church oft placed amidſt much Chaff and 
Cockle, ſuffereth many things: and yet whatic- 
ever is either contrary to faith or good life ſhe 
alloweth not, neither holds ſhe her peace, neither 


doth ſhe it. 


Of 
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Of Dzvirs. 
Defin. Devils are our tempters to ſin, Blaſphemy, 
and all other evils : They that ſtund in fear of 
God, take pleaſure. in that which diſpleaſeth them. 


HE Devil labours ta deceive man, and 
greatly envies that any ſhould be ſaved. 

Satan. uſeth great cunning to draw men from 
Chriſt ; and he is undone. for ever, that is de- 
ceived by him. | 

Through the envy of the Devil, fins entered 
into. the world. 

The Devil was the firſt author of lying, the 
firſt beginner of all ſubtile deceits, and the chief 
delighter in all ſin and wickedneſs. Phils. 

The Devils, not able to oppoſe God in him- 
ſelf, aſſault him in his members. Aug. 

The Devil entangleth youth with beauty, the 
uſurer with gold, the ambitious with ſmooth 
looks, the learned by falſe doctrine. 

The Devils oft- times ſpeak truth in oracles, 
to the intent they might ſhadow their falſhoods 
the more cunningly. La#an. | 

The Devils (as being immortal ſpirits, and ex- 


| erciſed in much knowledge) ſeem to work many 


things, which in truth are no miracles, but mere 
works of nature. | 
All. the great power of Devils proceedeth from 
the juſt indignation of God, who by ſuch whips 
chaſtiſeth the wicked, and exerciſeth the good. 
The power of God, and not the Devil, is to 
be feared. Greg. 
The inviſible enemy is overcome by faith. 
The Devils have will to hurt, but they want 


power. Auguſt, 
Dd 3 The 
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The Devil is overcome by humility. 

The Devil is ſtrong againſt thoſe that entertain 
him, but weak againſt thoſe that reſiſt him. Aug. 

He that giveth his word to the Devil, break- 
eth his bond with God. Luther. 

The Devil, temptation, and fin, were the 
occaſion of man's fall. | | 

The Devil in the laſt day ſhall riſe againſt us 
in condemnation, for that he hath been more 
careful to get ſouls than we to ſave them. Bern. 

The Devil doth eaſily hit with his arrows the 
proud man of this world, but the humble he 
miſſeth. | 

The archer ſooner doth hit a great mark than 
a little one. Amb. 

The Devil ceaſeth to tempt them whom he 
hath already won. 

The Devil though he ſeeth not our thoughts, 
yet by outward ſigns he many times doth know 
them, as by our words. 

The Devil is the father of lies, and the chief 
author of all deceit. 

The Devil tempteth the righteous one way, 
and the wicked another way. Greg. : 

The Devil preſents before us many vain de- 
lights, to the intent he might the better Keep cur 
mind from godly. meditation. ; 

What ſin ſoever hath been by man at any time 

committed, was firſt by the Devil invented. 
The firſt accuſeth us of our evil words, next 
of our evil works, laftly- of our evil thoughts 
Greg. | T 8 

He that flies from ſin, flies from the Devil. 


* Ot 


— 
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Of Hz x I. 

Defin. HEell is in all things contrary to Heaven: It 
is a place of torment, miſery, and deſolation; 
where the wicked ſhall endure endleſs judgment of 


pain for their offences. 


ENO the Stoick taught, That the places 
of the reprobates were ſeparate from the 

righteous ; the one being pleaſant and delectable, 

the other dark and damnable. 

Hell is the hold of horror, diſtreſs and miſery, 

the cell of torment, grief and vexation. 

The loſs of Heaven is to the damned more 
grievous than the torment of Hell. Chry/. 

Hell is the land of darkneſs. 

Woe be to him that by experience knoweth 
there is a Hell. Chry/. | 

Hell is a place of puniſhment, which God 
hath reſerved for the reprobates. 

In hell is no order, but a heap and chaos of 
confuſion. 

The wretches in Hell have an end without 
end, a death without death, a defect without de- 
fect: for their death liveth continually, and the 
end beginneth always, and the defect can never 
fail. 

Hell is every where, where Heaven is not. 

The torture of a bad conſcience, is the Hell 
of a living ſoul. Calvin. 

Good men have their Hell in this world, that 
they may know there is a Heaven after death to 
reward the virtuous: And wicked men eſcape 
torments in this world, becauſe they ſhall find 
there is a judgment to come, wherein the wicked 
ſhall have puniſhment according to the number 
of their offences. Latantius. They 
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They that believe in Chriſt have already over- 
come ſin and Hell. 

Fo them that are enamoured of the world, the 
remembrance of Hell ĩs bitter. 

The image of our fins repreſents unto us the 
picture of Hell. 

Hell, like death, is moſt uncertain, and a 
place of puniſnment moſt aſſured. 

Hell is compared to the labyrinth which Dæ- 
dalus made, whoſe entrance is eaſy, but being 
once in, it is not poſſible to return. 

He that dunfertk Chriſt will never ſpare men. 
Bernard. 

If thy mind. be not moved with: the fire of 
_ take heed: leſt thy foul feel the flames of 

ele. 

Hell, cok never ſo private, yet in the end 
it will be moſt public. 

Envy is a picture, or reſemblance of Hell. 

Death holdeth his ſtandard in Hell, which is 
called the Land of Death. 
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DISCOURSE on MAN. 

By a late celebrated AUTHOR. 

AN 1s a creature deſigned for two different 
ſtates of being, or rather for two different 
lives; his firſt life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſe- 
cond . permanent and laſting. The queſtion we 
are all concerned in is this, In which of thoſe 
two lives it is our chief intereſt to make ourſelves 
happy ; or, in other words, whether we ſhould 
endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and 
gratificacions of a life which is uncertain and pre- 
carious, and at its utmoſt length of a very incon- 
ſiderable duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures of a life which is fixed and ſettled, and 
will never end? Every man, upon the firſt hear- 
ing of this queſtion, knows very well which ſide 
of it he ought to cloſe with; but however right 
we are in theory, it is plain that in practice we 
adhere to the wrong ſide of the queſtion ; we 
make proviſions for this life as though it were 
never to have an end, and for the other life, as 
though it were never to have a beginning. 

Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtran- 
ger to human nature, accidentally alight upon 
the earth, and take a ſurvey of 1ts inhabitants, 
what would his notions of us be ? Would not he 
think that we are a ſpecies of beings made for 
quite diferent ends and purpoſes than what we 
really are? Muſt not he imagine that we were 
placed in this world to get riches and honours ? 
Would not he think that it was our duty to toll 
after wealth, and ſtation, and title? He would 

certainly 
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certainly imagine that we were influenced by a 
ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which 
are indeed preſcribed to us, and muſt therefore 
imagine that we are conſtant to our duty, and 
that we keep a ſteady eye on the end for which 
we were created. But how great would be his 
aſtoniſhment when he learnt that we were beings 


not deſigned to exiſt in this world above three 


ſcore and ten years? and that the greateſt part 


of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? 


How would he be loft in horror and admiration, 
when he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, 
who lay out all their endeavours for this life, 
which ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence, 


when, I fay, he ſhould know that this ſet of crea- 


tures are to exiſt to alt eternity in another life, 
for which they make no preparations? Nothing 
can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that 
men who are. perſuaded of theſe two different 


ſtates of being, ſhould be perpetually employed 
in providing for a life of three-ſcore and ten 
years, and neglecting to make proviſion for that, 


which after many myriads of years will be ſtill 
beginning ; eſpecially when we conſider that our 
endeavours for making. ourſelves great or rich, 
or honourable, or whatever elſe we place our 
happineſs in, may after all prove unſucceſsful ; 
whereas, if we conftantly and fincerely endea- 
vour to make ourſelves happy in the other lite, 
we are ſure that our endeavours will ſucceed, 
and we ſhall not be diſappointed in our hope. 
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